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-*JELLO 


Americas most famous dessert 


SgNE of the prime merits of Jell-O is that it is always 
)! ready. Witha package of Jell-O on the emergency 
< Bi) 
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shelf and some boiling water, there is no trouble 

in preparing a dessert which is sure to come out 

right. By the addition of fruit or cream an endless 

variety may be produced and the question, “What 

shall we have for dessert?” is nearer solution than it possibly 

can be in a household where Jell-O has no place. The recipes 

below, which are illustrated at the side, are typical of scores 
| of others. 


Orange Jell-O 


Dissolve a package of Orange Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water and set in a cold place to harden. Turn out ona plate 
and serve plain or with whipped cream. 


Imperial Salad 


Drain juice from half a can of pineapple, add one tea- 
spoonful of vinegar and enough water to make a pint. Heat 
to boiling point and add one package of Lemon Jell-O. Just 
as Jell-O begins to set, add three slices of canned pineapple, 
cubed, one-half can Spanish pimentos, shredded, and one 
medium size cucumber, salted and cut fine. Mould in indi- 
vidual moulds or in one large mould and slice. Serve with 


cream salad dressing. 
Cherry Jell-O 


; ma A Cherry Jell-O has the peculiarly pleasant cherry flavor 
~o™ S \ eee which is so much enjoyed by lovers of good things to eat. It 
,\.* ¥\ ee j { is, of course, the pure fruit flavor.. The plain dessert is made 
\ j by dissolving a package of Cherry Jell-O in a pint of boiling 

water, and is served either with or without whipped cream. 


Mrs.Rorers Jambolaya 


Fill a mould or tall glasses a little more than half full of 
mixed sliced fruits, oranges and bananas and other fruits in 
season. Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in one pint 
of boiling water. When cool pour it over the fruit in the 
mould or glasses. Chopped nuts may be added. Set away 
to harden.—Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Raspberry Bavarian Geam 


Wash one box of raspberries and sprinkle with four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Dissolve a package of Raspberry 
Jell-O in three-fourths pint of boiling water and when cold 
and still liquid whip to consistency of whipped cream. Then 
fold in the raspberries and juice. Set in a cold place to 
harden. Serve with whipped cream and garnish with fresh 
berries. Use canned berries when fresh are out of season. 


Our new Jell-O Book showing Jell-O as used North, East, 
South and West will be sent free upon request. A special 
de luxe book of Jell-O menus will be sent for twenty cents 
in stamps. 
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Yhe Genesee Pure Food Company, LeRoy,NewYork 


Canadian Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


© ses. ey me cenesee Pure 7000 company 
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Victor Records | 


Approved by the artists | 
for use on the Victrola | 





Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that the 
records exactly duplicate their per- 
formances. : 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which 
they are specially made. 

It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that 
you hear their interpretations exactly 
as the artists produced them—exactly 
as they expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers 
in Victor products on the Ist of each 
month, 














“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N, J. 

















Victor Talking Machine Co. eee Hl 
Camden, New Jersey Victrola No. 130, — $415 || 
Mahogany on F 
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SURPRISED 


ILLIAM J. LOCKE has written a story 

that will surprise those who have read 
and loved and read again the novel after novel 
this genial master has produced, for in the 
long list of his books there is none that pictures 
the delights of young romantic love so appeal- 
ingly as does this one. His lovers are young; 
they marry young; they honeymoon as only the 
young can; they meet disaster as only the young 
—and brave of heart—would meet it. “The 
Tale of Triona”’ is a serial we can whole-heart- 
edly recommend. And it begins next month 
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make people misjudge you. 


and culture to be able to do at all times 

exactly what is correct. This is especially 
true in public where strangers judge us by 
what we do and say. The existence of 
fixed rules of etiquette makes it easy for 
people to know whether we are making 
mistakes or whether we are doing the 
thing that is absolutely correct and cultured. 
They are quick to judge—and quick to 
condemn. It depends entirely upon our 
knowledge of the important little rules of 
etiquette whether they respect and admire 
us, or receive an entirely wrong and preju- 
diced impression. 

In public, many little questions of good 
conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
and judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that the strangers one 
meets every day get no im- 
pression to the contrary. 

Do you know the little 
rules of good conduct that 
divide the cultured from the 
uncultured, that serve as a 
barrier to keep the ill-bred 
out of the circles where they 
would be awkward and em- 
barrassed? Do you know the 
important rules of etiquette 
that men of good society 
must observe, that women of 
good society are expected to 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the 
following questions will help 
you find out just how much 
you know about etiquette. 


|: is a mark of extreme good breeding 


tation? 


weddings? 


erly? 


What’s Wrong 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 
Can you find 
the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you point out 
what is wrong? If you are not sure, read 
the interesting article below, and perhaps 
you will be able to find out. 


Do You Know— 


how to introduce men and 
women correctly? 


how to answer a dinner invi- 


how to greet a man or woman 
acquaintance in public? 


how toplan church and house 


how to use ta le silver prop- 


how to word invitations and 
acknowledgments? 


how to avoid blunders at the 
theatre and opera? 





original partner? Do 
you know the correct 
dancing position? 

How should a wo- 
man accept a dance 
and how should she 
refuse it? How can 
the embarrassment 
of being a_ wall- 
flower be avoided? 
How many times 
may a girl dance 
with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette? Is it considered correct, in 
social circles, for a young woman to wander 
away from the ball-room with her partner? 

Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman to a man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Smith, meet Miss Brown? Which of 
these two forms is correct: Bobby, this is 
Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Smith, this is Bobby? 
When introducing a married 
woman and a single woman 
should you say, Mrs. Brown, 
allow me to present Miss Smith 
or Miss Smith, allow me to 
present Mrs. Brown? 

When leaving the balls 
room, is the guest expected 
to thank the hostess? What 
should the woman guest say 
when she leaves? What should 
the gentleman guest say? It 
is only by knowing exactly 
what is correct, that one can 
avoid the embarrassment and 
humiliation of social blunders, 
and win the respect and ad- 
miration of those with whom 
one comes into contact. 


how to do at all times the 


Etiquette at the 
Theatre 


When a man and woman 
walk down the theatre aisle together, should 
the man precede the woman? May they 
walk arm-in-arm? When the usher indi- 
cates their places, should the woman enter 
first or the man? 

Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 


occupy a box. Which seats should the 
women take and which the men? Should 


the women remove their hats—or don’t they 
wear any? What should women wear to 
the theatre in the evening? What should 
men wear? Is it correct for a man to leave 
a woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct 
can be more strikingly portrayed than per- 
haps anywhere else. Here, with people sur- 
rounding us on all sides, we are admired as 
being cultured, well-poised and attractive, or 
we are looked upon as coarse and ill-bred. It 
depends entirely upon how well one knows 
and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask a woman to 
dance? What should he say to her when 
the music ceases and he must return to his 





thing that is absoluteiy cor- 
rect and cultured? 


In the Street 


There are countless tests 
of good manners that distinguish the well-bred 
in public. For instance, the man must know 
exactly what is correct when he is walking with 
a young woman. According to etiquette, is it 
ever permissible for a man to take a woman’s 
arm? May a woman take a gentleman’s arm? 
When walking with two women, should a man 
take his place between them or on the outside? 

W hen is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman’s fare on the street-car or railroad? 
Who enters the car first, the woman or the 
man? Who leaves the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only 
once before encounter each other in the street, 
who should make the first sign of recognition? 
Is the woman expected to smile and nod before 
the gentleman raises his hat? On what oc- 
casions should the hat be raised? 

People of culture can be recognized at once. They 
know exactly what to do and say on every occasion, 
and because they know that they are doing apsolutely 
what is correct, they are calm, well-poised, dignified. 
They are able to mingle with the most highly culti- 
vated people, in the highest social circles, and yet be 
entirely at ease. 


The Book of Etiquette 


There have probably been times when you 
suffered embarrassment because you did not 
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in This Picture? 























know exactly what to do or say. There have 
probably been times when you wished you 
had some definite information regarding cer- 
tain problems of conduct, when you won- 
dered how you could have avoided a certain 
blunder. 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized as 
one of the most dependable and reliable 
authorities on the conduct of good society. 
It has solved the problems of thousands of 
men and women. It has shown them how 
to be well-poised and at ease even among the 
most brilliant celebrities. It has shown them 
how to meet embarrassing moments with a 
calm dignity. It has made it possible for 
them to do and say and write and wear at all 
times only what is entirely correct. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
two large volumes, you will find chapters on 
dinner etiquette and dance etiquette, chap- 


ters on the etiquette of engagements and 
weddings, chapters on teas and parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. You will find authoritative 
information regarding the wording of invitations, 
visiting cards and all social correspondence. The 
subject of introductions is covered exhaustively, and 
the etiquette of travel devolves into an interesting 
discussion of correct form in France, England and 
other foreign countries. From cover to cover, each 
book is filled with interesting and extremely valu- 
able information. 


Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 


Let us send you the famous Book of Etiquette free 
so that you can read and examine it in your own 
home. You are not obligated to buy if you do not 
want to. Just examine the books carefully, read a 
page here and there, glance at the illustrations, let 
it solve some of the puzzling questions of conduct 
that you have been wondering about. Within the 
5 days, decide for yourself whether or not you want 
to return it. 

We expect this new edition to go quickly. The 
books are now handsomely bound in cloth, deco- 
rated in gold. We urge you to send for your set at 
once. The price for the complete set is only $3.50 
after 5 days. But don’t send any money now—just 
the coupon. Keep the books at our expense while 
you examine them and read some of the interesting 
chapters. 

Mail the coupon for your set of the Book of Eti- 
quette today. Surprise your friends with your wide 
knowledge of the correct thing to do, say, write and 
wear at alltimes. Remember, it costs you nothing to 
see and examine the books. Mail the coupon NOW. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 171, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 171, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without obligation on my part, and without any 
money in advance, you may send me the complete 
two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette for free ex- 
amination. Within 5 days after receipt I will either 
return the books or keep them and send you only 
$3.50 in full payment. 


NOM es. cscs ences s vecseuses Porte eee 
(Please write plainly) 


| EPEELEVOCUTITETTTT SC CTT eee 
‘**Check this square if you want these books 

with the beautiful full-leather binding at 

five dollars, with 5 days’ examination privilege.” 














ar cet the KAditor Has to Say 


Or Ever the Golden Bowl Be Broken 


But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 


HE flags of the nation are at half-mast today; 
the heart of the nation is full of grief: the 
nation is remembering its loss while helping 
to preserve freedom for the world. Tomorrow 

it will ask the world to consider if it can not find a better 
way than the way of the sword to settle its differences, 
a way to stop not only the cannon’s mouth, but the making 
of the cannon. With us, as we laud the devotion of him 
who through his namelessness stands for all our dead, 
are representatives of nations whose graves are more than 
a hundred to every one of ours; a sacrifice it is beyond our 
ability to conceive, the ‘‘far-off interest’’ of whose tears 
makes an incalculable sum of sorrow. Fresh from this 
reminder of the cost of war, that cost for which there 
can never be “‘a gain to match,” they and we will sit down 
at the council table. Counselors are these men called; 
in reality they are judges sitting at the trial of civilization. 
Whether it shall be justified in its claims or sent to its 
ultimate cross, they will decide. Not since another 
trial many centuries ago have such far-reaching issues 
and their consequences depended upon the action of a 
group of men. May humility touch their hearts, for 
ar.other farcical trial will put humanity at the foot of 
a Calvary it can not climb. 

“Tf the conference fails,” runs the daily warning, 
“‘we must fight Japan,” or some other nation with which 
we have no more real cause for war than we have now 
with Japan. Certainly, if the conference fails, we must 
go on increasing our armament, which will make it pos- 
sible for us, sometime, to go to war with Japan or any 
other nation. With the means for war ready to hand, 
war is not the unthinkable thing it is seen to be when it 
is raging and deliberate preparation must be made for it. 
Germany went into the World War shouting and waving 
banners and with the appearance of rejoicing. We went 
into it soberly and with slow-beating hearts; not afraid, 
but knowing what it would cost, knowing the world would 
get nothing for the war and would get out of it only what 
it could save. Our part was to help it save, a task we can 
never shirk. Now it is our task to show the world that 
anything that can be settled by sending young men out 
to make unrecognizable corpses of one another can be 
settled much more sensibly in another way—and will 
be if the means of killing are not at hand, ready to be used. 
We did not fail the world in its other crisis; we must not 
fail it now. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Four Women Among the Mighty 


N ODESTY almost forbids us to mention it, but have 

you forgotten that it was Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
that first suggested to the President that women should 
have a part in the Washington conference? The case 
for women was so convincing that the suggestion won 
immediate endorsement by multitudes of women, with 
the result that four were chosen by the President to be 
members of the advisory council. There they can speak 
for the women of America, voicing their hope that there 


shall be an immediate reduction in armament and a plan 
devised for its ultimate elimination. The only women in 
the conference, they can speak also for the motherhood 
of the world, holding out for the truth that men have 
blinked at all the centuries—that there are no differences 
between nations that can not be settled without war, that 
will not be settled without war if the means for war are 
not at hand. The women of America should support 
their representatives in the conference by every means in 
their power. 


The House Will Vote on the Maternity Bill 


WE believe that victory is in sight for those who have 
worked so long and so tirelessly for the passage 
of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill. November 
8th, almost two years after it was first introduced, the 
bill was favorably reported out by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Those who have 
canvassed the House membership say there is a safe 
majority in favor of the bill. It is, however, reported 
that the bill has been amended in numerous particulars 
by the House committee, which means delay and perhaps 
protracted debate and a conference with the Senate 
committee after passage by the House. But with this 
new hope, and promise, of success at no distant date, the 
advocates of the bill will press every advantage. We 
have not ceased to be interested in the bill since it was 
introduced by Senator Sheppard in October, 1919. Our 
first article about it was in the February, 1920, issue. 
We almost blush when we remember that we said then 
that the women of America could win this bill in a week. 
We didn’t know Congress then, nor some of the people who 
opposed the bill. Many of these are absolutely sincere 
in their opposition; they have fought it fairly. Many 
others have other motives for their opposition, and some 
of these have not hesitated to do things that have been 
little short of contemptible. They have put into print 
in public places charges against advocates of the bill that 
were absurdly false. ‘They have vilified the magazines 
supporting it, particularly GooD HOUSEKEEPING, which 
from the beginning has been the outstanding champion 
of the bill. The proponents of the bill have merely 
replied in all these cases by pointing to the facts: so many 
mothers, so many babies, dead when they have no care 
such as it is proposed to give them; so many mothers, so 
many babies, alive and happy and well when they have 
had this care from private agencies. And so the fight 
has gone on—and so it will go on until victory comes. 


Let George Do It 


HIS time we mean it. George is out of a job. 

George has a wife and children. There has been 
no regular income for months. The savings are gone; 
there is nothing between George and his family and 
hunger but the odd bits of work he can get to do. Let 
him do yours. It is very important that George should 
have work. It is important to you as well as to George. 
He will be the first to suffer—he and his wife and their 
little ones—but you will feel it next. You are Society— 
you, individually as well as collectively. So is George— 
and George’s wife; so are their children. If George 
doesn’t get a job —if he has to go to the dispensers of 
charity for what he wants to earn by honest toil—you 
are going to pay, both for his dole and for his broken 
morale. Turn to page 15, read “Unemployment Is 
Your Fault,” then call George in and give him a job— 
if you have to make it. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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A MORNING WISH 
Gy W.R.Hunt 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 




















day, the first day of a new year. What can I wish 
that this day, this year, may bring to me? Nothing 

that shall make the world or others poorer, nothing at the 
expense of other men; but just those few things which in 
their coming do not stop with me, but touch me rather, 
as they pass and gather strength: 

A few friends who understand me, and yet remain 
my friends. 

A work to do which has real value, without which the 
world would feel the poorer. 

A return for such work small enough not to tax unduly 
any one who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail be not 
blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills, and the unresting sea, and 
of something beautiful the hand of man has made. 

A sense of humor and the power to laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent meditation. The sense 
of the presence of God. 

And the patience to wait for the coming of these things, 
with the wisdom to know them when they come. 


Te sun is just rising on the morning of another 
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The 
Ship [un 


The Bottle 


Why do we begin the new year 


with this story? 


So you can have 


the whole year to remember it 


By James Hopper 


ARLY in the afternoon a sudden, 
cold fog from the sea had driven 
the motherless little girl from the 
garden where she had been play- 

ing all alone. Going into the house, she 
had found her father in the attic of the old 
adobe, and they had been rummaging com- 
panionably together for the better part of 
an hour, he with heart a bit dolorous, she 
twittering gaily, among dust-heavy coffers 
and pieces of old furniture, when she found 
the little ship in the bottle. 

The bottle was an ordinary bottle, of 
green glass, of narrow mouth, corked and 
sealed, and within it, miraculously, rode 
the little ship, with its tall, fine spars, its 
cabin, capstan, shrouds, and tiny pulleys, 
complete in every detail to the belay- 
ing pins, its topsails bellying to some 
mysterious, imprisoned breeze while the 
other sails were furled. 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried, “look at the 
little ship, look at the little ship in the 
bottle! It has sails, it has masts, it has 
everything—oh, daddy, where ever did you 

t the little ship in the bottle?” 

ife took the object from her and exam- 
ined it as she stood poised, eager and a 
little ‘earful, fearful that this new, en- 
chanting, 2nd already heart-tugging pos- 


session might be taken from her. He peered 
10 


Illustrated by 


within the green glass and could not re- 
member. He knew that sailors, whiling 
away the hours of long traverses, wrought 
such toys; carved tall, little ships which in 
some way they managed to introduce 
within such glass containers, through 
mouths seemingly ever too narrow to let 
them enter—or ever let them out. But he 
could not recall at first how this one had 
come among the discarded things in the 
attic. Then a ray pierced the fog of his 
mind and lit up space of the past. 

“T remember, Beauty,” he cried. “TI 
remember. It was given me long, long ago, 
when I wasa boy. When I was just a boy, 
Beauty!” 

“Oh, dad,” she begged, standing on tip- 
toe, ‘‘tell me, tell me!”’ 

“T had a boat all my own that summer,” 
he said. ‘‘And all summer I had been 
sailing the bays and the roads.” 

As he said these words, he could see him- 
self clearly as he had been when a boy— 
the supple muscle, the bronzed, smooth 
face, the shining hair—and a sort of deso- 
late regret pinched his heart. 

“There was a ship anchored out near the 
mouth of the bay, by which I often went, 
Beauty. It was a jolly ship; the crew all 
wore tam-o’-shanters. They’d lean over the 
side as I’d slide by, and smile at me, from 


Dean Cornwell 


captain to carpenter. But I liked espe- 
cially the little apprentice boy. He wore a 
red sash around his waist; when I passed, 
he took off his cap and waved it, and made 
me feel I was going, oh, ever so fast and 
splendidly!” 
“Tt was that little apprentice boy who 
gave you the bottle!” the child hazarded. 
“No, Beauty. It happened this way. 
One morning I put off in my boat meaning 
to board the jolly ship—the Notre Dame de 
Nantes; that was its name. I had never 
boarded it; merely had slid along its sides 
as the crew nodded and the apprentice 
waved his tam. But this day I had a jar 
of good tobacco, and I was going to climb 
on deck and give it to the jolly crew. 
“But I never did, Beauty. It was a 
strange day, with great wads of fog floating 
about the bay. I lost my bearings, and 
when I came to the spot where I thought 
the Notre Dame de Nantes was anchored, I 
sailed across and across and across the 
place where she should have been, and 
could not find her. Then a current seized 
me and took me up against a black ship, 
a great, big brute of a black ship I had 
never noticed before, and I went up her 
sides to see if I could get my directions. 
“There was only one man on deck, 
Beauty; on the whole deck just one man. 
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I remember him well. He was all crooked 
—a crooked nose, crooked teeth, and a 
crooked smile. And there was something 
nasty in the way he answered my simple 
question about the Notre Dame de Nantes. 

““*The Notre Dame de Nantes,’ he smiled. 
‘She’s not anchored anywhere about here. 
She’s not anchored at all. The Notre Dame 
de Nantes—you’ll never see the Notre Dame 
de Nantes!’ 

“T remember I was nettled at the way he 
spoke, and turned toward the head of the 
ladder. ‘I’m sorry she has sailed away,’ 
I said. ‘There were nice people on her. 
Courteous people, who answered courteous 
questions courteously.’ 

“But he laughed and called me back. 
‘To show you we also are polite on this 
boat,’ he said, ‘I am going to make you a 
present.’ 

“He vanished down the companionway 
and was up again in a second, Beauty. He 
smiled his crooked smile up at me and 
dangled this bottle before me till my hand 
reached for it. In spite of the gift, I was in 
a hurry to go, for somehow I couldn’t like 
him, what with his crooked smile. So I 
was on shore before I looked over my new 
Possession carefully. Then it was I saw 
that the little ship in the bottle was a 

miniature of the Notre Dame de Nantes. 


You see, Beauty, the black craft and the 
Notre Dame must have been lying near 
each other in the roads—though I had 
never noticed the black one. And it was a 
small Notre Dame de Nantes which the 
sailor of the crookec smile had whittled 
out for his bottle.” 

“Even the name, daddy,” the little girl 
murmured as she peered through the bot- 
tle’s green glass. ‘‘See there, daddy, on the 
stern, in tiny, gold letters—Notre Dame de 
Nantes—And then what happened,daddy?” 

“‘And then? And then—oh, yes, Beauty, 
great trouble. That very night I found 
trouble at home, great trouble; my father 
dead. Then afterward came the rush to 
the gold fields. So that I never saw the 
Notre Dame de Nantes again, Beauty, nor 
the black ship, nor this little model in the 
bottle. In that box it must have been ever 
since my mother put it away—probably 
soon after I had left home on the gold 
venture; in that box it must have been all 
these years!” 

“Oh,” the little girl cried, “how lonely! 
How lonely and dark they must have felt!” 

‘“‘Why, who, Beauty?” 

“The crew! The captain and the crew 
and the carpenter. And the little appren- 
tice boy, daddy.” 

The father paused and then, not knowing 







There was only one man on deck, 
and there was something nasty in the 
way he answered my simple question 
about the Notre Dame de Nantes. 
“‘She’s not anchored anywhere about 
here,” he said. ‘‘You’ll never see her”’ 


just what might be in that small mind, 


thought it well to explain. ‘‘But they’re 
not in the boat, Beauty. You understand 
that, don’t you, Beauty? The sailor with 
the crooked smile—he carved only the ship 
and the things on it—the small boats, the 
capstan, the dead things on it. But he did 
not make any people. Look carefully. 
See? There are no people.” 

“They’re down in the cabin having 
dinner,” the little girl said with a shining 
smile. ‘‘Oh, daddy, give me the little ship; 
give me the little ship to be all my own?” 

An obscure reluctance was in his heart, 
but he could find no reason for it. And so, 
finding no reason, he gave her the little 
ship in the bottle. 

Days followed which found him im- 
mersed once more in the somber abstrac- 
tion of his bereavement; the existence of 
the child grew far and dim. Then the in- 
sistence of her prattling began to pierce the 
mournful haze about him and stirred his 
tenderness. It was of the little ship that 
she spoke so constantly. 

‘“‘Kersedore was very angry last night. 
He roared and roared with his big voice. 
He had all the crew on deck in the dark; 
he made them furl the sails five times.” 

“But who is Kersedore, Beauty?” 

“Don’t you know, dad? Why he is the 
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captain, of course; captain of the Notre 
Dame de Nantes. Captain Kersedore, with 
the big whiskers and the big voice. You 
should have seen the crew, daddy, scam- 
pering about, pretending they were afraid, 
and winking at each other all the time, 
knowing he would never hurt them. And 
Michel played to slip and fall, as if out of 
his big hurry, and then went about limp- 
ing. He would limp when the captain was 
looking, and laugh when the captain 
wasn’t.” 

“Who is Michel?” 

“He’s the carpenter. Don’t you re- 
member? He has the freckled face, and 
when he smiles, his mouth opens from ear 
to ear. He tells me stories, daddy, beau- 
tiful stories. One is of a city that sank 
long ago and is now deep beneath the sea. 
Once a year, when the moon is bright, it 
rises slowly to the top, all its bells ringing, 
and all the people in their finest clothes 
walking about. They stroll about all night 
in the moonlight, all the bells ringing; then 
at dawn the city sinks back slowly through 
the clear waters, and the bells sound 
fainter and fainter till finally they cease, 
and the beautiful city sits once more at the 
bottom of the sea. 

“But, dad, the one I love, the dearest 
one, that’s Ives-Marie. He’s the little 
apprentice boy; he wears a red sash and a 
blue tam-o’-shanter. But he never speaks, 
but just looks at me, so gently and sadly. 
Just looks and looks, as though after a 
while maybe I'll understand what he 
means and can’t say. Oh, daddy, he’s so 
cute and gentle and so sad!” 

The father little by little grew disturbed. 
She seemed so feverishly absorbed in her 
new toy; her little mind turned and turned 
about it so restlessly that he grew a little 
afraid. 

“Beauty,” he said, “‘I don’t want you to 
play so much with the ship in the bottle. 
I want you to run and romp. If you play 
too much with the little ship, I shall have 
to take it away from you!” 

She smiled up at him. ‘Oh daddy, 
please don’t take it away! I'll be good; 
you just see. I’ll play with it only a little 
bit of a while every day!” 

But he now awakened every morning 
with a sense of having been dimly stirred 
in his sleep. His room opened on the patio 
of the old adobe, and the child’s also 
opened on this court with its murmuring 
fountain. One night, he found himself 
sitting up, wide awake. A great, golden 
band of light passed athwart his bed, and 
looking across the patio, along the path of 
this light. to Beauty’s chamber, he saw its 
casement brilliantly aglow. 

Startled, his heart a-pound, he rose and, 
a little dizzy with sleep and with the cold 
of the night, went across to her. But half- 
way he stopped, reassured. He could hear 
her speaking in her sweet, swift way, and 
in her voice there was no plaint and no 
pain. Then, as he listened, a new fear 
gradually took the place of that which 
had been quieted. She was babbling so 
fast, so fast; so feverishly and so ear- 
nestly! And not as if in sleep or to her- 
self: it was as if she were speaking to 
people, to several in turn. She was as 
one conversing with fairies, thus in the 
middle of the night. 
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Striding forward, he 

pushed open the door 
and entered to an 
abrupt ceasing of 
her bird-like twittering. 
For a moment his 
heart hurt him at the 
sight of her innocent 
dismay. In her white 
night-gown, her hair 
loose about her head, 
she turned upon him 
wide, dilated eyes, and 
her hands, in an un- 
conscious gesture, 
pressed against her 
palpitant small heart. 
But he had seen her 
throw, with a quick 
movement as he came 
in, a scarf across an ob- 
ject over which she had 
been bending, and he 
stiffened himself to 
severity. 

“Beauty, Beauty, 
what in the world are 
you doing up in the 
middle of the night?” 

Her attitude of fear 
relaxed to one of sweet 
trust, and she smiled 
the little smile reserved 
especially for him. Her 
hand snatched away 
the scarf. “I’ve been 
playing with my little 
ship, dad,” she said 
confidingly. 

She was now peering 
through the glass into 
the bottle. ‘‘Oh,” she 
cried with mock annoy- 
ance, “what a rough, 
noisy father I have! 

You’ve scared them all 

down below, daddy. 

And they were all up 

on deck—and I was 

having such a good time 

with them— Captain 

Kersedore, and Michel, 

and the crew, and Ives-Marie. They 
won’t come up again tonight. You have 
frightened them, daddy.” 

“Beauty,” he said, “I am going to take 
the little ship away from you.” 

A premonition of disaster, of one of those 
sudden and indefeasible disasters which 
fall upon children from the capricious and 
stubborn gods with which they must live, 
trembled through her small being. ‘‘Oh, 
daddy, please don’t take it away from 
me!” 

“T must take it, Beauty. In the day- 
time I'll let you have it sometimes—”’ 

She was begging so prettily, with an 
attitude of supplication so eloquent, it was 
hard to go on. But he braced himself. 

“You can have it sometimes in the day- 
time. At night, though, it must be in my 
room; in my room every night.” 

She stopped begging abruptly, and it 
was with a profound gaze from a still, 
little body that she watched him iake up 
her treasure and with it depart—a look 
that haunted him as he crossed the court 
and in relentment almost sent him back. 


The horn sounded, and the unseen bell 
trable to the father’s eyes, the child 


He gained his bed, laid the bottle on the 
table by his pillow. After a moment, the 
light which still had been flowing across 
the court went out. 

“‘She’ll forget,”” he said to himself un- 
comfortably. “Children forget easily. 
She'll forget.” ; 

The following night, asleep with the littl 
ship on the table close by his head, he 
dreamed. 

He dreamed that he had been awakened 
by a sound of clanging capstan and running 
chains, of tugged ropes, shouts and belly- 
ings of sails, and that, leaning on his 
elbow, looking through the glass of the 
bottle, he saw the little ship, all sails set, 
butting and butting to get out. 

It was a recurrent dream: the next night 
he dreamed it again. Propped on his 
elbow, he was looking within the bottle, 
and the little ship, all sails set, was butting 
and butting to get out, recoiling each time 
from the collision with the bottle’s narrow 
neck only to charge once more in a stub- 
born effort to escape. 

But the third night, the dream changed. 
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tolled. A ship was passing in the white smother, passing fast. As if she now saw in this fluid density so impene- 


stretched full height, smiling a sweet, wild smile, and waved her hand. 


He had heard in his sleep the tumult of the 
little ship’s endeavor. He dreamed that 
he woke then and, leaning over, looked into 
the bottle. But this time, under his eyes, 
the little ship was no longer striving. 
Listed to port, sails hanging and a-back, 
small rudder loose, it seemed to have given 
up, and from it there came to him some- 
how mute speech, a silent passion of sup- 
plication which drew down his head and 
his eyes closer to a more careful scrutiny. 
\nd peering close, thus, through the green 
| he saw the apprentice boy, Ives- 

The little fellow was kne ing on 
he hard deck; his clasped hands and his 
pale face were raised to the observer; 
he was begging, begging from his very 
heart. 

The pity which now stirred the dreamer 
as he slept had such a twisting force that it 
awakened him. He found himself awake, 
lying on his back, his eves shut. But in 
a moment, even with his eyes shut, he 
knew that he was not in darkness; light 
was beating against his lids. A sense of a 
presence completed his alarm: some one 


was in the room, some one was there, close 
to him. With an effort, he opened his 
eyes. 

“Beauty!” he cried, astonished. 

The child was standing by the bed. 
Holding a light above her head, was 
looking attentively into the bottle. ‘‘Sh- 
sh-sh,” she hissed gently, and remained 
peering, her face attentive, tender, and 
grave. 

He would have scolded, had he not been 
altogether held by the sweet seriousness 
of her abstraction. Then, before he could 
well seize hold of himself, ‘Go to sleep, 
daddy, go to sleep,” she said softly, as a 
mother speaks to her child. ‘“Sh-sh-sh, 
there, go back to sleep,” and was gone. 

For a moment her light filtered into the 
room, became fainter, went out, and the 
house was once more silent and dark, as he 
lay wondering if really he had seen, if 
really he had heard. 

But next day she came to him, eager with 
secret enterprise. ‘‘Daddy, please walk 
down to the sea with me. It’s a long time 
since you have walked with me. Please 


“It was Ives-Marie,” she said simply 


drop your work and walk with me this 
afternoon!”’ 

So they went out hand in hand across 
the moors toward the sea. She walked 
fast, her little skirts bellowing to a follow- 
ing wind, and they had reached the is 
above the sea before he noticed that, under 
her cape, she had been carrying the little 
ship in the bottle. 

“T’m going to let them go,” she an- 
swered to his glance. “‘Oh, daddy, they 
are not happy in the bottle! They are not 
happy; they yearn and grieve. They want 
to sail out freely into the wide sea. They 
beg to get out; they beg me so. Little 
Ives-Marie kneels to me and begs and begs 
—oh, daddy, I must let them go!” 

The fear which already had touched him 
several times laid again on the father’s 
heart its cold hand. But as he stood pon- 
dering upon the mystery of the child’s 
play-life, and on the strange communica- 
tion which had come between them, won- 
dering whether it was his dream which had 
gone to her, or her dream which had 
dwelt within him in the night, she, dart- 
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14 
ing to the edge of the cliff and peering 
below, was already at her plan. 


“Look, daddy, look. Here it is too 
deep!” 

His hand seized by hers, looking down at 
her command, he saw at the foot of the 
cliff a deep, blue pool. It rose slowly to 
the sigh of the sea, then fell as slowly, and 
far in its depths, across a green and bubbly 
dustiness, long weeds waved their arms 
indistinctly. 

“See?” she said. “There, it is too deep. 
The ship would still be in the bottle. Oh, 
how terrible, daddy, to be on the sea and 
still in prison in the bottle! Come, daddy. 
Quick! We must hurry. The fog is com- 
ing in!” 

The fog stood out at sea like a wall solid 
and motionless, but they, familiar with the 
land, knew that, immobile as it looked, it 
was rushing toward the coast in a silent, 
muffled charge. Even as she spoke, a 
faint advance vapor slid over the pool, 
dimming it. 

“Come quick, daddy, let’s find another 
place before the fog comes in!” 

She darted to another edge of the cliff, 
looked down, was off again. Finally she 
stopped and when, having reached her, he 
bent his head down by ker curis, he found 
her content. 

“This is a good place, daddy; this is 
just the place.” 

Below, as he looked, the sea, drawing in 
its breath, left to view a red rock, a rock 
the color of red brocade, then swirled over 
it again in a lacy, emerald chaos. 

“See, this is just right!” her small 
voice called in the tumult. 

She rose upright, the bottle pressed 
against her breast, torn by a last hesi- 
tation. Then, with a strange, brilliant 
smile, she tossed it out over the cliff. 

Looking downward, the father saw that 
she had timed her moment perfectly. As the 
bottle fell, whirling, the sea uncovered the 
red rock. Then, just as the 
bottle, striking, flew into 


The Ship in the Bottle 


eyes in the white smother, could see 
nothing. But to the child—so it seemed 
as he watched her—glimpses were being 
given still. She pressed her little heart; 
she breathed fast. 

“How piercing her eyes!” he thought. 
‘How piercing are children’s eyes!” 

Her hands stretched before her as though 
between them she were guiding the small 
ship. Then slowly they parted in an 
encompassing sweep, wider and wider. 
And when they were wide as they could 
be, turning to her father, she flung them 
about his neck, and buried her face upon 
his breast, and in a whisper of ecstatic 
marveling whispered, 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!” 

But as they were crossing a flowery field, 
on their way back, she threw herself down, 
and there, amid the cowslips and the blue- 
eyed grass, wept long, as if her heart were 
breakinz. And the next day, thinking 
over all this, moved with self-reproach at 
having left her so much alone, the father 
decided to take her on’a,‘diverting trip to 
the big cities of ‘men. r 

On their return, which was not long 
after—for the heart of both, of the sad- 
dened grown man and the child, tugged 
for the home by the sea—they found 
Maria, the housekeeper, in a fever of 
news to tell. While they were gone, a ship 
had come into the small port, three miles 
to the north, which for so many years had 
been empty of all craft. 

“Oh, seforita mia, and you too, sefior, 
you have returned just too late, or you 
would have seen yourself the wonderful 
happenings. It was a strange vessel, 
every one agreed, and a strange crew that 
spoke neither English or Spanish, so that 
they might just as well been deaf and dumb 
in this land. And they must have been 
through some great evil in their voyaging, 
for the first thing they did was to go to the 
padre to be shrived. And what the padre 


heard from them must have been indeed 
evil, for the next day they walked in file 
and bare-footed the whole five miles to 
the mission San Juan, and there once more 
were shrived, to incense smoke and organ 
music. And then seforita—if vou had 
been here this morning, you would have 
seen—they came here. 

“T did not know anything about them 
at the time—nothing about the coming of 
the ship nor the shriving. And here was 
the patio full of these strange men, some 
of them with rings in their ears, standing 
smiling and smiling, turning their heads 
this way and that, and I so astonished it 
was some moments before I started to 
send them on about their business. But 
when I did, they did not move nor answer; 
merely stood, smiling and smiling. Then 
one bolder went to the door of the seforita’s 
room, which was open to the sun, curtains 
flying; and before I could stop them, they 
were all there, standing at the door, peer- 
ing in, in turn, and nodding and smiling— 
letting their eyes travel over every blessed 
thing in the seforita’s room, then looking 
at each other, nodding and smiling. 

“Never people that seemed so much at 
home! And even when I had them begone 
at last, walking away down the road, one 
came running back. It was the youngest, 
a mere muchacho. And guess what he 
wante1? To leave a little flower he had 
plucked. I have it here, seforita, all 
pressed for you.” 

The little gil had been listening with 
her hands against her heart. She took 
the small, dried flower as it fluttered like 
a butterfly from the big book, then 
turned to her father. 

“Oh, daddy, come with me to the 
cliffs, come quickly with me to the 
cliffs!” 

“Beauty!” he chided. ‘After such a 
trip? You are tired!” 

“Father, please come with me! Please!” 

There was in her voice 
such a pang of desire that 








many shivers, the sea, re- 
turning, seized and raised 
the freed little ship and 
tossed it high on a wide, 
smooth surge. The little 
girl uttered a cry; the 
father, stirred almost as she 
was, answered it. 

The little Notre Dame de 
Nantes gallantly, all sails set, 
on a slant of the wind, was 
making for the open. At 
times, in the whirl of the 
retreating sea, it slid ver- 
tiginously toward its free 
goal; then again backed up, 
it reared with high spirit, 
almost amid the rattling 
pebbles at the foot of the 
cliffs; and the cliffs, to its 
smallness, looked like stu- 
pendous cliffs of the moon, 
and the waves like catastro- 
phic tidal waves. The two, 
now stretched face down 
above, looked on _ breath- 1] 
less. 

“Tt’s gaining, it’s gain- 
ing!” the little girl cried. 

With a vast, silent 
swoop, the fog now pounced 
down upon and enveloped 
them. 











God With Us 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


There were three lights that night: 
The star above the darkness, crystal fair, 
The foremost angel’s garment flaming white, 


The baby’s circled hair. 


Three sounds: upon the hill 
A sudden song; low drawn, a woman’s sigh; 
And, when the midnight deepened gray and chill, 


A little, little cry. 


Three woes: a witless lamb 
Lost from the scattered flock; its mother’s grieving; 
The long, deep slumber of the townfolk—blind 


And deaf and unbelieving. 


Three wonders: dark-browed kings 
Riding from far; young shepherds’ lifted faces; 
The silver beauty raining from the star 


On Bethlehem’s dark places. 


| There were Faith, Hope and Love: 
Faith that had known, Hope that had waited well, 
Love that had wrought; and in their trembling midst, 


Immanuel! 


he obeyed; side by side they 
were soon speeding over the 
moor. She walked fast, fast, 
head down, breasting the 
breeze; he saw that she was 
making north for the head- 
land of the Wolves, which 
curved about the small port 
three miles away. With the 
breeze, the fog was coming 
from the sea; dewy pearls 
formed upon the pale gold 
of her hair. 

The fog, when they had 
reached the headland and 
stood poised on its extrem- 
ity, was like a white night. 
The father could see nothin 
of the sea which he knew 
beat beneath his feet. H> 
watched his small daughter 
who, by his side, very sti] 
seemed tensed to some 
strange vigil. Suddenly, 
so near as to startle, a deso 
late blare sounded in the 
mist. The sound of a bell 
followed, and a spar 
creaked. An invisible craft 
was passing, there, close by, 
in the mist. 

‘The little girl inclined 
her head. Her eyes, 
(Continued on page 142) 














The father, straining his 
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When you see a line of men waiting for a free loaf of bread or a 
cup of coffee, stop and consider what you can do about it, for— 


Unemployment J/s Your Fault 


By 


AST spring a dozen children fell 
asleep over their books in 
one of the schools of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Their 
teacher could not rouse them. She 
reported this peculiar incident to 
her principal, who called on_ his 
other teachers for a report on their 
classes. Each teacher replied that 
many of her pupils had been sleepy 
and stupid for several days. An im- 
mediate investigation of the homes of 
these pupils led to the discovery that 
many of the foreign-born parents were 
literally drugging their children with 
some sort of ether preparation or stupe- 
fying them with home-made wines to 
keep them from feeling hungry! In 
every home the explanation was the same: 
“My man, he out of work since mills 
close, our money all gone, our children 
hungry all the time. They cry.” 
Stratford, until six years ago, was one 
of the quaintest of New England picture 
towns, its century-old homes gathered 
about a village green frequently painted 
by artists, its atmosphere redolent of 
prosperous and gentle living. During 
the war, munition plants and other war 
industries brought hordes of workers to the 
town, and its aspect changed under the 
new and strange conditions. The work- 
ers, mostly of foreign birth, had plenty of 
money and lived to themselves. The 
old residents knew little of actual condi- 
tions among the strange population within 






Elizabeth O. Toom 


NE of the most significant events in our 

industrial history was the calling, in October, 
of a national conference to discuss ways and 
means of relieving the unemployment situation 
and thus preventing the inevitable suffering and 
distress with their attendant evils, broken homes 
and shattered hopes, that follow hard upon the 
footsteps of idleness. Representatives of all 
branches of society gathered at Washington, 
where, with Secretary Hoover presiding, the 
situation was frankly and freely discussed. 
Causes and remedies received attention almost 
equal to that devoted to the present emergency, 
the industrial depression being recognized as a 
symptom of some underlying fault. A represen- 
tative of Good Housekeeping attended the confer- 
ence and conferred with its leaders. We are glad 
to be able to make you this first-hand report 


its gates. Then the armistice closed the 
war plants, throwing thousands of men 
out of work. The unmarried men drifted 
away, but great numbers of the married 
workers stayed on, anchored by their 
families and by the hope that the factories 
might start up again. Months passed, 
and the same groups of idle workers were 
still in their crowded war-time homes, 
struggling against abject poverty. But 
Stratford in its homes about the green 
failed to ask itself how these families were 
living, with no pay envelop due at the 
end of the week. 

The stupefied children falling on top 
of their desks opened Stratford’s eyes. 
From the mayor down, the town was 
organized, first, to feed and clothe the 


bs 


children and their parents; next, to 
provide work, any sort of work, for 
the fathers. The mayor started re- 
pair work on the roads and town 
buildings, using funds, he acknowl- 
edged, more or less illegally; but 
Stratford made no objection, for the 
town-people realized that their un- 
fortunate neighbors had to be fed 
and housed, law or no law. 

The experience of Stratford is being 
repeated today in varying forms 
throughout this broad land of ours. 
The United States, the richest coun- 
try and the greatest potential -work- 
shop in the world, has between three 
and five million idle breadwinners, 
more men than were in the army 

we trained in 1917-1918 to help win the 
war. In few communities, perhaps, do 
parents drug their children to stifle their 
hunger, but in every industrial commu- 
nity in this country there are half-fed, 
half-clothed children, whose parents do 
not know where to turn for succor. Such 
families are not on the lists of organ- 
ized charities, for they are members of 
the self-respecting working class, which 
holds its independence dear. Fathers 
and mothers, willing to work their fingers 
to the bone to provide a decent meal, a 
decent home for their children, are now 
faced with one alternative to starvation— 
begging, and to beg they are ashamed. 
The one thing they will beg for is a job. 
It was in the full realization of this con- 
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dition, with its terrifying possibilities, 
that President Harding called the Un- 
employment Conference to meet in Wash- 
ington. Something had to be done, and 
done quickly, to provide work for the 
millions begging for it. Delay in provid- 
ing jobs at this time might lead to a 
repetition of those conditions that sent 
Coxey’s army to the Capital in 1894, 
that saw bread-lines and soup-kitchens 
established across the continent in 1904 
and 1907. While delay might lead to these 
results, President Harding and the mem- 
bers of the Conference knew it would be 
almost certain to lead to the desertion of 
their hungry families by thousands of men 
whose spirits were broken by their con- 
tinued lack of work. The man who is 
given a beggar’s dole of bread when he 
asks for a day’s work feels himself a fail- 
ure, and only too frequently such a man, 
his self-respect wounded, slips away from 
his miserable home to become a don’t- 
care floater, accepting future doles in a 
spirit of deadly resentment toward society. 
And society, far from being a generic 
term, is simply made up of ourselves. 
Secretary Hoover expressed the serious- 
ness of the present crisis when he addressed 
the Conference. “It is a condition that 
is facing us, and we can not go into theories 
with from three to five million bread- 
winners out of work, their savings spent 
and starvation not far off. Nothing so 
affects the morale of a man who needs a 
job as not being able to get one, and his 
desperation touches not alone his family, 
his wife and children, but, in turn, his 
community, his state and, finally, his 
national government. The man who 
sees his home disintegrating, his children 
out of school, because he can not find a job, 
is easy prey for the agitator who preaches 
that society is to blame for his 
hungry family.” 
And society really is to blame 
for much-.of this- unemploy- 
ment that is devastating the 
homes of America; that sends chil- 
dren to the streets and the schools 
hungry and cold, or- forces. them 
to take: jobs, which, strangely 
enough, they are given even when 
work is refused’ the father, --The 
records: of. the Children’s ~Bu- 
reau at Washington show that 
far more- than .the normal num- 
ber of children are dropping’ out 
of school this: winter and taking 
jobs to help feed ‘their “smaller 
brothers and. sisters... How .can 
these. children: secure work when 
their fathers can not? The an- 
swer is that’ many employers 
prefer: child labor to man labor, 
and, too, there are jobs that can 
be offered children which no man 
would think of offering to an- 
other man. Many. times, too, these chil- 
dren work to supplement, the meager 
earnings of the father forced to do odd 
jobs for what he can get. The father 
may be a skilled laborer, but with plants 
and mills shut down all over the country, 
with building stopped and no public work 
being carried on, where is he to find a job 
that will pay him living wages? And 
remember, there are more than three mil- 
lion like him in our country! 
_ The Unemployment Conference, mark- 
ing a great forward step in the progress of 
social thought, found that our lack of 


vision, our lack of responsibility during 
years of prosperity, directly bred today’s 
crying need. Society is but reaping as it 
sowed. Do you and your neighbors know 
that we could, if we would, provide work 
for two million men in the building in- 
dustry alone? We are short more than 
one million homes in this country. Here 
is one explanation for the high cost of 
rents. And more than this, the Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction and Pro- 
duction estimated last March the total 
construction shortage in this country at 
from ten to twenty billions of dollars! 
Is it any wonder that we have millions of 
idle working men on our hands? 

What has society done to encourage the 
building of homes, of schools? Very 
little! But in the persons of crooked 
politicians, gouging profiteers, and dis- 
honest contractors, society is doing a great 
deal to discourage construction of every 
sort. The heedless, the thoughtless portion 
of society has permitted its criminal- 
minded members to carry on practises that 
entitle many of them to terms in prison. 
New York has already sentenced several 
such criminals to prison terms. The 
heedless, the thoughtless members of 
society, through their neglect, have helped 
deprive three million working men of 
their livelihood. 

“Tt is not our fault that the mills and 
factories are closed; we are not to blame 
because times are bad and no building is 
being done,” these members say. 

Let us see if there is no fault in us. 
To tell only one incident of the many 
that were told by members of the Con- 
ference: There was James B—, a skilled 
carpenter, the father of six children, all 
under working age, who recently appeared 
at the police station of his town, weak 
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from hunger. For eight months he had 
had no regular employment. His wife, 
ill with an incurable disease, could not 
help out in this emergency as hundreds 
of other women were doing; there was no 
food in the house, and B could find no 
way toearnany. All his life he had asked 
nothing of society but the right to work, 
and this right was now denied him, so he 
appealed in his distress to the police. 
There were organizations and individuals 
who would have fed his family, but such 
help meant charity, and B chose rather 
to ask help of the paid protectors of his 


Unemployment Is Your Fault 


town. Unable to give him a job, the 
police turned him over to one of the 
Charity Organizations, and immediately 
food was sent to the little home, and a 
temporary job was found forthe man. In- 
cidentally, his wife was sent to a hospital 
for treatment at the expense of the Society. 
In his prosperous days B had been able 
to care for his wife out of his earnings. 
There are thousands of men in our land 
whose stories match that of James B. 

How is society at fault? Here is one 
answer: If society had interested itself 
in the curious stopping of all building in 
B’s town and others, if society had asked 
a few searching questions and not stilled 
its conscience with the thought that this 
lack of work was due to the war, some- 
thing of the truth must have come out. 

The truth did come out at the Con- 
ference, for the men seeking it could not 
be deflected from their purpose by society’s 
excuses, or by the opposition of those 
interested in suppressing it. The Com- 
mittee on Construction, made up of con- 
tractors, lumber dealers, makers of building 
materials, financiers, and laborers, found 
that excessive costs and malignant combi- 
nations between trades leaders and finan- 
ciers, and between the trades leaders 
themselves, had thrown many of these 
two million men out of work. In many 
communities these conditions were de- 
clared to be an afiront to public decency. 
Society, to protect itself, investigates and 
censors literature, theaters, and moving 
pictures, but what section of society asks 
itself what the normal business methods 
of its members have to do with public 
decency? 

We are a republic, we govern ourselves, 
therefore we do not as a rule make laws 
to control the legitimate industries within 

our borders, but when certain 
industries are intentionally mis- 
managed to such an extent that 

a body of sixty intelligent. men 

declares them to be indecent, 

surely that society which has 
permitted such abuses is to 

blame. And bear in mind that 

society is you and me and our 
neighbors. : 

Perhaps you watched _ the 

building of a large apartment 

house in your town last winter. 

Building was so unusual a sight 

at that time in our big towns 

that you stopped to speculate, 

if nothing more. This building 

was planned to house some forty 

families, and to: help solve the 

housing problem affecting your 
community. Before the build- 

ing wes ready for occupancy, 

all work suddenly stopped, and 

for days idle workmen besieged 

the contractor, begging him to 

start up again. Did you ask any respon- 
sible person why those workmen stood 
idle? If you had, you would have dis 
covered that the contractor had run out 
of funds. He needed $250,000 more 
than his estimated costs. He went from 
bank to bank, only to be refused.. At 
last he got it from private sources, but 
to get it he had to pay $75,000! In order 
to finish those forty sorely needed homes, 
he had to pay thirty cents for every dollar 
he borrowed. Illegal? Not exactly, but 
undoubtedly indecent. In analyzing this 
incident the (Continued on page 70) 
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In the window Hindwood 
caught the dim reflection - 
of the widow. She moved - 
her head, seeming to indi- 
cate that he should follow 
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Chapter III 


INDWOOD consulted his watch; 
the hour was nearing midnight. 
He was surprised to discover 
how the time had flown. 

The tapping outside his door continued. 
There was nothing hurried about it, 
nothing impatient. On the other hand, 
there was nothing humble. It was a 
secret, intimate kind of tapping, like the 
signaling of a woman to her lover. It 
would cease for a minute, so that he began 
to hope that he was to be left in quiet, 
then it would recommence. 

He sat obstinately at bay, almost 
holding his breath, not daring to move 
lest he should betray that he had 
noticed. He was determined not to admit 
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this new disturber. He had had enough 
of danger warnings and revengeful hus- 
bands. The only danger that he greatly 
dreaded was the loss of a second night’s 
rest. 

The sound was getting on his nerves. 
It was so irritatingly discreet and impor- 
tunate. At first he had tried to believe 
that his caller was a hotel employee, but 
a servant would have taken silence for an 
answer a good five minutes ago. If it 
had been any one who had a right to be 
there, the tapping would have been bolder. 
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Whoever it was, it was some one who had 
correctly estimated his mood. 

Tap-a-tap, Tap-a-tap. An interval, and 
then, Tap-a-tap. 

Getting stealthily to his feet, he tip- 
toed to the threshold and flung wide the 
door. 

“T beg your pardon.” 
arm as she stumbled back. 
startled you.’” 

“‘Shish!” She pressed a finger to her lips. 
“Let me inside, so that I can sit down.” 

Giving her his arm, he led her to a 
chair. Having returned and closed the 
door, he surveyed her at his leisure. 

She had the appearance of a peasant 
woman dressed in her Sunday best, yet 


so great was her dignity, she did not seem 
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out of place in her surroundings. She was 
very aged; her figure was shapeless and 
bowed. Her gray hair was cropped like 
a boy’s; she wore spread over it, knotted 
at the throat, a neatly folded kerchief of 
white linen. She was clad in a black 
gown of the utmost plainness. Nothing 
distracted attention from her face, which 
was as stoical with endurance as a gladi- 
ator’s. You could almost trace the river- 
beds her tears had worn. The fist of fate 
had punched it flat. It was a ruin to 
which violence had done its worst, but 
had failed to destroy its gentleness. And 
he had expected Santa. Instead of femi- 
nine frailty, spurring weak desires, there 
had come this woman, iron of will, broken 
in body, ravished by years, with her 
tremendous impression of moral strength. 
As she sat before him, her gnarled hands 
resting on her cane, pushing back the 
weight of her ancient shoulders, she raised 
to him the dim valiance of her eyes. 

“What can I do for you?” he questioned. 

“Nothing.” She swung her head from 
side to side with the brooding fierceness of 
a decrepit lioness. “It is you whom I 
have come to help.” 

“T!” He smiled. 
mistaken.” 

“T am never mistaken.”’ She gazed at 
him intently. “I have come to help you 
to act generously. You have it in your 
power to save a woman, perhaps at the 
sacrifice of yourself.” 

He laughed quietly. ‘‘ You mean Santa 
Gorlof. I wonder when I’m to hear the 
last of her. A secret service man has 
spent the past two hours instructing me 
in what I can do for her. You must have 
met him. He had scarcely left when you 
began to tap. He tried to convince me 
that if I didn’t protect myself by giving 
him information which would lead to her 
arrest, my name would be added to her 
list of victims. A pleasant sort of threat! 
I’m afraid he found me, as you will prob- 
ably find me, disappointing. I’m 
not possessed of any incrimi- 
nating information, and I don’t 
place any faith in her list of 
victims. She struck me as being 
a very gracious and fascinating 
woman. Beyond that I have no 
opinion about her, either for or 
against.” 

The old head sank further 
forward; the dim eyes became 
searching. ‘‘Then you told him 
nothing?”’ 

“T knew nothing to tell.” 

’ There followed a deep silence, 
during which they gazed fixedly 
at each other. She sighed con- 
tentedly, nodding her approval. 
“So you are in love with her! 
That makes things easier. Even 
to me you lie—to me who am 
her friend!” 

“I deny that I am in love 
with her, but what makes you 
think so?” 

“She thinks so.” 

“Then you come directly from her?” 

He had been unable to keep back the 
eagerness from his voice. Instantly he 
realized his indiscretion. Pulling up a 
chair, he seated himself opposite her that 
he might lose nothing of her changes of 
expression. 

“You're 


“T think you are 


the second unconventional 


visitor,” he said, “whom I’ve received 
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this evening. The object of both your 
visits seems to be the same—to associate 
my name with that of a lady to whom I 
am comparatively a stranger. We may 
have conversed together a couple of dozen 
times; when we parted, I never expected 
to hear from her. Within the space of 
twenty-four hours a man who claims to 
be her husband comes to me accusing her 
of every infamy. No sooner has the door 
closed behind him than you enter, asserting 
that I am in love with her. You must 
pardon me if I begin to suspect a plot. 
For all I know, you may be my first 
visitor’s accomplice, employing a more dis- 
arming method to get me to commit 
myself. You tell me you are Santa 
Gorlof’s friend; you might equally well 
say you are her grandmother—you offer 
me no proof. If she’s really in trouble, I’m 
sorry. But I fail to see any way in which 
I can serve her.” 

“Tf there were no way, I should not 
have troubled you, especially at this late 
hour. As for her being in danger, she has 
always been in danger. She was born into 
the world like that. I am old—very old. 
I have no traces of it left, but I, too, was 
once beautiful.” 

The trembling hands fumbled at the 
white linen kerchief, loosening the knot 
against her neck. “Ah, yes, I was beauti- 
ful. But I did not come to you to speak 
of that. My friend, you are good; I 
saw that the moment I entered. I said to 
myself, ‘There is the man who could 
understand our Santa and make her 
honorable like himself.’ The world has 
given her no chance—no, never. The 
husband who should have cared for her 
tossed her aside like an old shoe when, like 
all animals robbed of their young, she 
struck out in self-defense. I’see you have 
heard that—how her child was murdered 
and she was sent into exile for taking 
justice into her own hands. Doubtless 
you have heard much else. She is a woman 
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who would have done no harm to any one 
if she had been allowed to remain a mother. 
But because they scoffed at her mother- 
hood, all her goodness has turned to wicked- 
ness. Using her body as a decoy, she has 
slain men of the race that persecuted her. 
Because she could not get her child back, 
she has become an outlaw, making society 
pay for her loneliness.” 
She paused, watching her effect. 








Hindwood had not removed his eyes 
from hers. His face was troubled. ‘I 
don’t think you know what has been told 
me. The man who introduced himself to 
me as her husband said that she was a 
half-caste, a temple dancing-girl, who to 
revenge herself had poisoned white men’s 
happiness and during the war had becom: 
an international spy, working against the 
Allies. He made the assertion that she 
was responsible for the vanishing of Prince 
Rogovich. If these things are so, how can 
I, a decent, self-respecting man—” 

Bending forward, the old lady clutched 
his hand. “It was decent. self-respecting 
men who made her what she is today.” 

He released his hand quietly. “You 
have not denied any of the accusations 
which are brought against her. And yet, 
remembering her face, I can not believe 
that she is bad. You want me to save 
her. If by that you mean that you want 
me to pledge myself not to give evidence 
against her, you may tell her from me that 
I have no evidence.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“Then what?” 

_“T want you to declare to me that you 
love her. No, listen. There is still some- 
thing in her that is pure. You have made 
her conscious of it. You can undo the 
wrong that has been done her and make her 
the woman she should be, if you choose.”’ 

Hindwood rose from his seat and paced 
the room. Suddenly he halted and swung 
round. “How did you know that I 
desired her? Until you came, I scarcely 
realized it myself. Why should you have 
appointed yourself to tempt me—you, 
who are so old? Between sane people, 
what would be the use of my telling you 
that I loved her? Though I refused to 
believe any of the libels against her which 
even you seem to.credit, there are two facts 
which it does not seem possible to escape. 
that she is married and that the police 
are on her track. I have been warned 
that when she traps men, she 
commences by appealing to their 
chivalry. That’s what’s happen- 
ing now. Do you see where you 
place me? If she is falsely ac- 
cused, I brand myself a coward 
by running away from her. If 
she is guilty, I endanger my 
good name by having any more 
to do with her. What I am 
waiting to hear you say is that 
this is a case of mistaken iden- 
tity—that she is willing and 
able to prove it.” 

“Will you help me out of my 
chair?” 

When she was on her feet, she 
let go his arm and commenced to 
move across the room. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To give her your message.” 

“T’ve told you nothing.” 

“You've told me that you 
love her.” 

She was on the point of leav- 
ing. With quiet decision he put his back 
against the door, preventing her from 
opening it. 

“Madam,” he said, “old as you are, 
you owe me some consideration. Before 
you go, I at least have a right to ask your 
name.” 

She smiled wistfully. The harshness 
in her face was replaced by a glow of 
tenderness. ‘Yes, you have the right. 
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The widow was addressing him in a small, strained voice. 
said. Then Hindwood noticed how she trembled. 


I am called ‘the Little Grandmother.’ Iam ° 


a readjuster of destinies—the champion of 
the down-trodden. I fight for those for 
whom the world has ceased to care.” 

“But what have you to do with Santa?” 

“She has been oppressed.” 

“And because she has been oppressed, 
you overlook any crimes she may have 
committed?” 

“I am not God, that I should judge. 
If people’s hearts are empty, I reckon 
them my children.” 


“Let me ask you one more question. 
Did Santa tell you that she loved me?” 

The old head shook sorrowfully. ‘To 
act nobly it is not necessary to be loved 
in return. Let me go. Do not try to 
follow me.” 

Standing aside, he opened the door. 
‘And we meet again?” 

As she hobbled out, she glanced across 
her shoulder. In her gesture there was 
the ghastly grace of the proud coquette 
who was vanquished and forgotten. ‘‘ Will 


“There’s no need to be afraid,’ she 
It was plain that she was wild with terror 


you want to,” she whispered, “‘ tomorrow?” 


OW that she was gone -he realized 
that under the hypnotic influence 
of her presence he had revealed far more 
than he had intended. He should never 
have allowed her to escape him. He 
should have insisted on accompanying 
her. She had afforded him his only clue 
to Santa’s whereabouts. 
At all costs he must see Santa. His 


peace of mind depended on it. The 
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thought of her would haunt him. He 
would never rest until he had arrived at 
the truth. Probably, until he had seen 
her, he would never be free from the 
mischief-making intrusions of anonymous 
intriguers. He dodged the theory of her 
guilt, preferring to persuade himself that 
a conspiracy was afoot, the object of 
which might be blackmail. More likely 
it was a clever move on the part of finan- 
cial rivals to thwart his plans by discred- 
iting hira. If he could meet Santa, he 
would know for certain whether she was 
a decoy or a fellow-victim. Whatever 
his intellect might suspect, his heart reso- 
lutely acquitted her. 

It was too late to overtake the Little 
Grandmother, but he was determined to 
do his best to trace her. In the passage 
he discovered a solitary individual col- 
lecting boots and shoes which had been 
placed for cleaning outside the neighbor- 
ing doors. 

“An old lady left my room a few 
moments ago. She had short hair and 
a white handkerchief tied over her head. 
No doubt you saw her.” 

The man rose from his stooping posture. 
“An old lady with short hair! You say 
she had a handkerchief tied over it? It 
doesn’t sound like the Ritz. No, I did 
not see her.” 

Of the man at the elevator he made the 
same inquiry, only to be informed that 
several old ladies had been carried up and 
down. 

Descending to the foyer, he presented 
himself at the desk. 

“TIsn’t it your rule to have all callers 
announced before they’re 
shown in on your guests?” 

“Most decidedly.” 

“Then how did it happen 
that an old lady, a rather curi- 
ous old lady, with short hair 
and a white handkerchief over 
her head like a shawl, was 
allowed to find her way into 
my room?” 

“Tf you'll give me the par- 
ticulars, I’ll have the staff on 
duty questioned.” 

As he turned away, he threw 
back across his shoulder: “TI 
shan’t be going to bed yet. If 
you discover anything, you 
might report it.” 

Half an hour later he was 
summoned to the telephone. 
“About your visitor, sir; no 
one saw her.” 
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England. But if she could assure him of 
her innocence, he was prepared to stay 
and back her to the limit of his capacity. 
Across the jet-black sky the silver moon 
drifted like a water-lily—a parable of 
Santa, moving immaculately among rumors 
of darkest misdoings. Whatever she had 
done had not quenched her purity. If 
she had done the worst of which she was 
accused, her perverted mother-love still 
clothed her with the tatters of a tragic 
goodness. 

He jerked himself irritably back to 
reality. How could a woman who had 
spread death with her beauty still retain 
her purity? He had been warned, that 
she trapped men by appealing not to their 
baseness, but to their chivalry. What 
wild-eyed feat of chivalry was this that 
he was performing? It was best to dis- 
pense with casuistry. The accumulated 
slanders to which he had listened had 
spurred his curiosity. They had changed a 
modishly attractive woman into a romantic 
figure—a figure which, if it were not noble, 
at least possessed the virtue of lonely 
courage. 

He would allow himself four days in 
England. If he had not heard from her 
by then, he would go about his business. 
Having to this extent set a limit to his 
difficulties, he took himself off to bed. 


Iil 
Hs first anxiety next morning was 
to scan the papers. He had all the 


London dailies brought to him and read 
them before he dressed. For the most 
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sketch of the Prince’s career, when he 
stumbled on the following paragraph: “It 
will be remembered how last summer the 
Polish women’s sense of injustice concen- 
trated in a silent protest. For an entire 
week, day and night, never less than a 
thousand mothers, each carrying a dead 
child in her breast, camped about the 
Rogovich Palace in Warsaw.” 

Glancing back, he read more carefully 
the information which led up to the para- 
graph: “During the two years following 
the close of the war, Poland, together with 
most of Central Europe, has suffered in- 
tensely from famine. Children have con- 
tributed by far the largest proportion to 
the toll of death. For much of this, so 
far as Poland is concerned, Prince Rogo- 
vich has been held accountable. The 
national wealth which he has squandered 
on equipping armies might have been 
spent more profitably in purchasing food- 
stuffs. The trip to America from which 
he was returning at the time of his mys- 
terious disappearance is said to have had 
as its object the floating of a loan which 
would enable his Generals to maintain 
their offensives for at least another twelve 
months. While the land-owning party in 
Poland, supported by French diplomacy, 
backed him up, his imperialistic policies 
were bitterly condemned by Polish mothers 
who had to watch their children perishing 
from starvation in order that frontiers 
might be extended. Already the death- 


tate was so high that it was impossible 


to supply sufficient coffins. At mid-day 
the main streets of Warsaw were jammed 
with funerals. Many of these funerals con- 
sisted of only two persons: a 
man and a woman, themselves 
weak from want of nourish- 
ment, stagsering under the 
puny load of a bundle wrapped 
in paper, containing the body 
of the latest son or daughter 
to die of hunger.” Then fol- 
lowed the brief description of 
how the thousand Polish moth- 
ers had camped for a week in 
protest about the Prince’s pal- 
ace. 

Hindwood looked up from his 
paper, gazing across the flashing 
gulf of sunlight to where the 
azure sea of distant sky beat 
against the embattled strand of 
housetops. If Santa had pushed 
the Prince overboard, had that 
been her motive—that Polish 
children might no longer die of 





Far into the early hours of 
the morning he sat cogitating. 
What steps ought he to take to protect 
himself? He could place his case in the 
hands of the police, but if he did, he 
might stir up a hornets’ nest. Most cer- 
tainly he would be compelled to postpone 
his business on the Continent and to pro- 
long his stay in England. But more dis- 
astrous than personal inconvenience, in 


going to the police he might be the means 
of putting Santa’s enemies on her track. 
They would expect him to make a clean 


breast of everything; he would find diffi- 
culty in inventing convincing motives to 
explain the shiftiness of his conduct since 
landing. 

If he could speak to Santa, he would 
know how to act. If she were really 
implicated in the Rogovich affair, his best 
way of helping her would be to clear out of 





part they told him nothing new, merely 
recording, with varying degrees of sen- 
sationalism, the indisputable fact that 
Prince Rogovich had vanished. One or 
two hinted at foul play. Several suggested 
accidental drowning. The bulk of them, 
and among these were the most reputable, 


presumed that the Prince had had private. 


reasons for avoiding England and landing 
at a Continental port incognito. Santa 
Gorlof’s name was not mentioned. He 
found nothing to confirm the warnings 
of last night or to alarm himself on her 
account. 

It was later, while eating breakfast 
with the Times propped up before him, 
that he came across an item which set 
him viewing what had happened from a 
new angle. He was skipping through a 


hunger? Perhaps always, if 
indeed she had killed men, her 
purpose had been to act as the scourge 
of the enemies of children. ‘The memory 
of her own dead child had urged her. 
Mistakenly, but none the less valiantly, 
she had constituted herself the avenger of 
all mothers who had been despoiled by 
masculine callousness. 

What round-about journeys he was 
willing to undertake if only he might ex- 
cuse her! Even though he were compelled 
to admit her guilt, he was determined to 
adjudge her magnanimous. At any rate, 
she had not been apprehended. 

With a lighter heart than he had expe- 
rienced for some hours, he dismissed her 
from his thoughts and set out to fulfill his 
round of engagements. 

It was three oclock when he returned. 
Immediately, on (Continued on page 133) 
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Last winter Erika Morini came to New York, unknown even to the musical public; this 
winter she will play with both the New York Symphony and the Philharmonic as soloist 
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The Child with a 


HE came to meet me happily—the 
lovely, laughing child who was the 
talk of all New York. She was just 
a little curious—and, oh, so ready 

to be friends. She was younger than I had 
thought her—years younger than the six- 
teen years she claimed. Her face was 
fresh as springtime—and then of a sudden 
the talk shifted and a shadow came. Her 
eves darkened, veiled themselves. A 
woman was looking at me—the soul of 
womankind—from the smooth, unlined 
face of childhood, 

Sixteen years ago she was born in Vienna, 
the little girl with the sunny eyes and smile, 
the very littlest girl of the family, with 
brothers and sisters already started in the 
big business of life, reading, and writing, 
and doing sums—and learning music. 
All the babies learned music in the Morini 
home, for was not the father the concert- 
meister of the great orchestra? And the 
mother began placing little fingers on the 
piano keys even before she taught them to 
grasp a stubby pencil. 

They all tried to teach Erika, for she 
was the baby. But Erika could not be 
taught. The piano—no, she could not 
learn it. And the notes were impossible 
to the stubborn little brain. At five she 


By Alice Booth 


could do nothing. They had given her up. 

And then, at five, some one gave her a 
little violin. It was not a good violin; it 
was a very poor violin, nearly a toy. But 
it belonged to her. The baby had found 
her music, at last. All day she played 
with her violin. For it she struggled with 
the terrible notes that had bewildered her 
baby brain. In six months she had made 
of her toy fiddle a violin. From it she 
could draw sweet tones where others only 
scratched and scraped. She was playing 
all the simpler pieces now—at five and a half. 

The family took counsel. The baby was 
outdistancing all the other children. She 
should have lessons. So the little Erika 
was sent to learn to play. One year from 
then, she was playing concerts. 

It is an almost unbelievable story, of 
progress, of development with a speed 
like flame. We knew little of it or of her 
in this country, and so she came to us a 
stranger. One night—unknown—she 
played—and the next morning the great 
city knew that a new figure had stepped up 
among the masters of the violin. The 
house was sold out for her next perform- 


Woman's Soul 


ance. It has always been sold out, ever 
since. 

Honors came—and with them great 
tests. She met the tests and won new 
honors. Maude Powell’s violin, be 
queathed by that great American violinist 
to the first woman violinist who showed the 
unmistakable stamp of genius, was 
awarded to the little Morini after her 
fourth concert. She was selected as soloist 
for this coming winter with both the New 
York Symphony and the Philharmonic. 
The critics united in their praise— 
marveled at her breadth and maturity 
of interpretation. That has always been 
the great wonder of her—that a child— 
for she is nothing more—can speak to 
men and women as one who knows. Her 
wisdom is unfathomable—a child with a 
woman’s soul. 

It was as a child she talked with me. 
No hint of the greatness of her music 
spoke in her words, It was as a child that 
she laughed with me at the cross old Sévcik, 
her teacher, who when she invited him to 
her best concert bristled angrily and said: 
“No. Why should I come to hear you 
make mistakes? I can hear that any time!” 

It was as a child that she told me of 
making her records (Continued on page 116) 
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JOINED the Royal Household some 

seven or eight years before the death 
“ of Queen Victoria. The discipline at 
Court at that time was exceedingly strict 
—indeed, severe might perhaps be a more 
correct word. It was modeled entirely on 
that prevailing at the German Court, the 


general customs and rules of which were 
22 
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Windsor Castle furnished to Queen Victoria an impressive 
setting for an almost unbelievable social imperialism. Lord 
Salisbury, at left, an accomplished diplomat, was one of 
the most distinguished of the Victorian Prime Ministers 


Things I Saw 
at the 
ENGLISH COvURT 


LYTTON STRACHEY’S recently published ‘Queen 
Victoria’? has awakened world-wide interest in the 


woman who for more than six decades was the head of 
the British Empire. Crowned heads are very, very 
human heads, after all, is the impression one gets from 
Mr: Strachey’s study of Victoria. The present author, 
who was for twenty-five years a member of the English 
Royal Household, adds materially to that impression. 
Many of the incidents related in this ard two articles 
that are to follow have never before been published 


introduced into the Eng- 
lish Court by Queen Vic- 
toria after her marriage. 

Here are some of the 
rules which affected the 
servants, and which will 
give some idea of how 
severe the discipline was: 

No man or maid ser- 
vant could, when off du- 
ty, visit the home of a 
friend or relative without 
permission from the Lord Chamberlain. If 
a man servant left the castle when off duty, 
he had to wear black; a maid servant had 
to wear dark gray on week days and black 
on Sundays. No servant was allowed to 
travel by rail from Windsor, however short 
the distance might be, without a permit 
from the Lord Chamberlain. 
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Offenses against any of the rules of the 
Royal establishment were punished by fines, 
confinement to the castle, or dismissal, ex- 
actly as they were at the German Court. 

Dismissal from the Royal service has 
been practically an unheard of thing since 
the death of Queen Victoria, but in her 
reign there were several instances of dis- 
missal both of servants and members of 
the Royal establishment who were un- 
fortunate enough to give offense to her 
Majesty. However, several of them were 
taken into the establishment of the then 
Prince of Wales. 

I remember, not long after I joined 
the Roval establishment, a page of the 
State Chambers, an Irishman of powerful 
physique, named Halloran, was instantly 
dismissed for beating one of Queen Vic- 


toria’s Indian body-guard. 
GH 





These Indian servants were entirely free 
from the disciplinary rules the other ser- 
vants had to observe, and the latter were 
cautioned to be particularly careful never 
to do anything to give the least offense 
to any of the Indians. As a natural 
result the Indians were by no means 
popular with other members of the es- 
tablishment and were apt to give them- 
selves airs in consequence of their fa- 
vored position. 

One day, Halloran, who had a partic- 
ular dislike of the Indian body-guard, 
when standing at the door of one of the 
state apartments, was pushed roughly 
by one of the Indians when leaving the 
room. An altercation followed between 
the two, in the midst of which Halloran 
completely lost his temper. He snatched 
a small ivory cane which the Indian was 
carrying, and after beating him severely 
with it, broke it in two and flung the 
parts in the Indian’s face. 

Halloran was dismissed instantly with- 
out any inquiry being made into the 
merits of the case, and left the castle the 
next day. : 

When the then Prince of Wales heard 
of the incident, he at once took Halloran 
into his service at Sandringham. The 
late King very strongly disapproved of 
the severity of the discipline maintained 
at his mother’s Court, and he also had 
no liking for the favoritism shown to 
the Indian body-guard. Both matters 
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This photograph of Queen Victoria, in her imperial robes, 
at her Diamond Jubilee, shows in its very pose—as well as 
in the firm mouth and narrowed eyes—the will to rule 


To so slight a thing as Mr. Gladstone’s intervention for the 
unfortunate ladies in attendance on Queen Victoria may 
be traced Her Majesty’s lifelong antagonism for him 


were the subjects of several acrimonious discussions 
between the late King and his mother. 

On one occasion the then Prince of Wales went down 
to Windsor with half a dozen of his more intimate 
friends, including Admiral Montague and Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, for a few days’ shooting. The party 
arrived at five o’clock in the afternoon. The Prince, as 
was his custom, went at once to see his mother in her 
personal apartments. These meetings between mother 
and son were always ceremonious. The Prince, on 
meeting his mother, would first kiss her hand, bowing 
over it, and then would kiss her forehead. 

At this interview her Majesty Queen Victoria informed 
the Prince that two of the young gamekeepers were for 
some offense confined at the moment to their cottages on 
the Royal estate and therefore would not be able to 
accompany the Prince and his party the following day. 

The Prince, who desired to have the services of the 
two keepers particularly the next day, expressed in 
plain language his opinion of the absurdity of punishing 
the keepers in the manner mentioned for what was 
probably some trivial offense. 

Queen Victoria, however, would (Continued on page 106) 
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(CHRISTMAS is the happiest time of all the 

year—when you have both love and Christ- 
mas. Christmas alone is the most miserable day 
that ever was invented. And so it seems only 
fair that those who have both should share a lit- 
tle love with those who have none, to make the 
day what it was meant to be from that first white 
night when angels sang: ‘“‘Peace on earth, Good- 
will toward men.” This story by Margaret 
E. Sangster is a wonderful illustration of the 
love that returns — increased a thousandfold 


HERE was a pleasant bustle 

about the long, office—a sense 

of subdued hilarity, of intense 

eagerness, of dreams coming 
true. Pretty girls covered their type- 
writers with ungainly, black oilcloth 
coats; other pretty girls covered their 
noses with white powder jackets. And all 
about them surged the little waves of 
their excited exclamations. 

“T’m going home—home,” said one 
girl, ‘on the two o’clock from the Grand 
Central. It'll be snowing when I get 
off the train at six—I know it’ll be 
snowing. And pa’ll meet me with the 
cutter—” Her voice was lost in the hum 
of general conversation. 

The tall, thin woman who was head 
stenographer was talking. There was 
even a gentle note to her stark voice. 
“Tt was kind of nice,” she said slowly, “of 
him—” her head jerked in the direction 
of the office with the gilt lettering on 
its plate glass door, ‘‘it was kind of nice 
of him to give us this half-day. It’s 
our busy season now, and he might 
of—” 

The little blonde interrupted. She 
spoke in a voice that was a bit muffled 
because of the hatpin that she held gin- 
gerly between her small, white teeth. 
‘Fat chance he’d ’a’ had to make me work 
this afternoon!” she scoffed. ‘Fat chance! 
I got all my shopping ter do. I haven’t 
bought so. much as a button! Say, ain’t 
it twelve yet?” ; 

The Lonely Girl—one of the crowd but 
scarcely a part of it—raised tired eyes from 
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her note-book. So 
the little blonde 
hadn’t done her 
shopping yet. And 
one of the others 
was going home. 
And the rest— She 
closed the note- 
book suddenly; the 
dots and dashes 
had begun to blur. 
It seemed strange 
that there could 
be people who had 
no reason to buy 
presents, no home 
to go to. It seemed strange— 

The plate glass door with its gilt letter- 
ing was swinging open, and the hum of 
conversation died suddenly away. Not 
that the man who stood in the doorway 
was a stern man or an unfair one—not 
that he frightened his employees into a 
respectful silence. Only—there was some- 
thing so curiously aloof about him, some- 
thing so impersonal, so detached. Almost 
like something frozen, the Lonely Girl 
thought, as she noted for the thousandth 
time his steely, blue eyes, and his straight, 
mirthless mouth, and the sprinkling of 
gray at his temples. Even his voice was 
like ice; there was an unwilling chill to it. 

“T hope,” he was saying, “that you'll 
have a delightful Christmas—every one 
of you!” Even the warmth of the wish 
did not quite take the coldness from his 
voice! 

The head stenographer spoke hurriedly. 








It was while the girl and the little boy were busy ad- 
in, it was to find a little boy sobbing in the arms of 


“T’m sure,” she said, “that we wish you 
the same, Mr. Hildreth. And we want 
to thank you for what we found this 
morning in our pay envelops. It was 
very generous of you.” 

There, in the doorway, the man seemed 
to falter. One might almost have sus- 
pected him of being embarrassed. Yet 
why should the giving of extra money 
at holiday time prove an embarrassment? 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Jamison,” 
he said bruskly. And then, ‘Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas!’ chorused the girls 
as the plate glass door swung to behind 
him. “Only one of them had anything 
further to say. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if he’s like that 
with the, men—the salesmen and the 
department heads. So far off, I mean?’ 

One by one they drifted out, like chil- 
dren released from school, each of them 
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justing the tracks of a marvelous electric train that Santa Claus disappeared. And when, a few minutes later, the man sauntered 


a gloriously disheveled girl-woman. ‘He lef’,’’ the little boy was moaning. 


with her plans. Only the Lonely Girl, 
her lips pressed tight together, dawdled 
at her desk. Only the Lonely Girl, her 
dark eyes misty with the ache of things, 
lingered over the washing of her slim 
hands, the adjusting of her hat. When 
at last she closed the door of the long 
room behind her, it was almost one 
0’clock—almost an hour since the others 
had left. 

With feet that had no need to hurry 
she went toward the elevator. It did not 
help to see that the elevator man wore a 
sprig of holly pinned to the lapel of his 
coat. Even his cheery greeting did not 
help. It only emphasized her aloneness 
—and Christmas time should never be 
an alone time! She murmured a common- 
place answer to his greeting and hurried, 
rather blindly, toward the street. 

lhe street—and Christmas in the air! 
Despite the gray sky with the hint of 


snow in it, despite a dampness in the 
wind, the Lonely Girl felt the surge of it, 
the veiled sting. For even as a latent 
happiness began to grow in her soul, the 
emptiness of the season—when one hasn’t 
a family—filled her eyes with sudden 
tears. A stout man with the box that 
could hold nothing but a doll, a faded 
woman whose arm was braceleted with 
wreaths, a group of chattering school- 
girls—all of them belonged to the Christ- 
mas crowds that pressed by. All of 
them were going somewhere—and to some 
one. But she was not going anywhere in 
particular. Or to any one. Sharply she 
swung into the crowd; let it carry her 
along like a chip upon an ocean. For 
nearly a block she let it carry her, and 
then she saw the white restaurant with 
the glass front. 

Perhaps it was because the cook in the 
window was so round and red that she 


**An’ I never told him what I wanted most!” 


paused; perhaps because the pancakes he 
turned had such a golden brown color. 


Perhaps she hesitated because it was 
luncheon time, and because being alone 
does not ease the pangs of hunger. At 
any rate, she paused. 

‘I believe,’ she told herself with a 
sigh, ‘I believe Ill go in and have some 
food. I might as well eat here as any- 
where. I might as well—” 

From somewhere beside her came a 
voice, a cheery little voice with the lilt of 
a reed pipe init. ‘Say,’ said the voice, 
“don’t he turn ’em pretty? Wouldn’t 
you like if you could make some? An’ 
eat a big plate of ’em, after?” 

The Lonely Girl looked swiftly away 
from the red cook. With wide eyes she 
glanced down at the owner of the voice. 
She glanced quite far down—for the voice 
was fastened to a little boy, a very little 
boy. He, too, was alone, of all the street. 
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The Lonely Girl, seeing the smile in his 
dark eyes—eyes set staunchly in a wee, 
white face—answered. 

“Yes,” she said, “I would like to make 
some. And eat some, too.” 

The child moved nearer to her with a 
curiously shuffling movement. It was then 
that the Lonely Girl noticed, with a sudden 
stifled cry ‘of pity, the pathetic little 
crutch that he held under his arm and 
the cruel twist to his small back. But 
there was nothing pathetic or cruel about 
his cheery, piping voice. 

“Onct,” ‘he told the Lonely Girl, “onct 
I had pancakes. They was grand. Onct—” 

The Lonely Girl was _ interrupting. 
“Where,” she questioned almost bruskly, 
to hide the quiver in her voice, “where is 
your mother—dear? What are you doing 
here on the street, and all by yourself?”’ 

The child answered slowly.. Somehow 
the lilting note in his voice was blurred, 
quite as if the reed had been crushed. 
“T ain’t got any mother,” he said, ‘nor 
father, neither. Mrs. Casey takes care 
o’ me. But it ain’t—” quite evidently 
he was quoting, “like as if I was her 
own!” 


UICKLY the Lonely Girl changed the 

subject, almost too quickly. ‘Do 
you suppose Mrs. Casey would mind very 
much,” she questioned, “if I should take 
you into the restaurant with me? Then 
we could have pancakes together.” 

The face the little boy lifted to hers 
was alight with a sudden, incredulous joy. 
“‘Honest—do v’ want me?”’ he questioned. 

The girl nodded. ‘ Honest—I do want 
you!” she said. 

Together they went through the swing- 


ing doors, the girl and the little crippled 


boy. Together they took their seats 
opposite each other at a shiny, porcelain- 
topped table. And together they smiled, 
over the spotlessness of it, when the order 
—an order that had to do with many 
things besides pancakes—had been given. 

All about them shoppers with laden 
arms were hurrying in and out. There 
was a festive note about them. It was 
a curiously warming note that caught 
even at the heart of the little boy. 

“Are you goin’ t’ have a tree,” he 
questioned, abruptly, ‘‘a tree an’ a Santy 
Claus? Are you?” 

The Lonely Girl answered slowly. ‘I’m 
afraid not,” she told him. ‘‘Grown-up 
people don’t have trees.” 

The child was looking at her with a 
sudden ache in his great eyes. ‘Little 
boys do,” he told her. And then, “Some 
little boys!” he amended. 

There was silence for a moment—a 
silence fraught with many meanings. It 
was the Lonely Girl who broke it. 

“It would be nice,” she said—and it 
was as if some one else spoke through 
her, “it would be nice if the two of us 
could have a tree—and a Santa Claus 
—together. Wouldn’t it?” 

The griddle cakes and the other things 
had arrived. But the little boy—being 
just a bit different from other little boys 
—did not, at once, begin to eat. ‘It 
would be awful nice,” he said, “it would 
be just awful nice. You an’ me an’ a 
tree an’—Santa Claus. Only—how’d we 
be sure t’ get Santa Claus t’ come? He 
never come before t’ see me—not ’at I 
can remember!”’ 

Almost desperately the Lonely Girl 


Little Lonely Tree 


found herself wishing that she had a 
brother or a father—some one who would 
submit to the mock dignity of a white 
beard and a pillow-stuffed red coat. All 
at once she began to realize that the plans 
she had suggested by way of making 
conversation were becoming almost un- 
bearably real. 

“Let’s eat our luncheon,” she said 
softly, “‘and then—” 

It was at that moment that—for the 
second time in an hour—a voice inter- 
rupted her. Such a familiar voice it was 
that the Lonely Girl gazed incredulously 
up from her plate; such a masculine voice 
that she dropped a heavy fork with a 
small clatter upon the marble-topped 
table. For the voice was one that she 
had heard perhaps a thousand times. 
And it was speaking with a curious anxiety 
in its cool tone. 

“Perhaps I can help convince Santa 
Claus,” it said. ‘“‘Perhaps I can jog his 
memory!” 

The little boy was smiling, friendly- 
wise, at this helpful stranger. But the 
Lonely Girl had risen in her place. 

“Why, Mr. Hildreth,” she gasped, 
“Mr. Hildreth! How did you happen—” 

The man answered. “I saw you with 
the kiddie, outside,” he told her. ‘“I— 
forgive me—I listened to your conversa- 
tion! And then I followed you in. And 
kept on listening. I’m a solitary man, 
Miss Carleton” (it was the Lonely Girl’s 
name), ‘‘and what you were talking about 
touched a hidden spring somewhere in 
my heart. Can’t we manage somehow 
to give the little chap a party? Can’t 
we?” 

As if in a dream the Lonely Girl heard 
herself answering. “I live in a small 
apartment uptown,” she said. ‘‘We could 
have a tree there.” 

The little boy, his cheeks bulging with 
griddle cakes, interrupted. ‘D’ you mean 
it?” his reed voice questioned. ‘You 
ain’t kidding me?” 

It was the man who answered. “No, 
we're not kidding you,” he said. And 
then, “I live alone, myself, Miss Carleton. 
I have no kin. Christmas is a rather 
desperate time for a man with no kin. 
If we three can get together—” he hesi- 
tated. ‘Well, it won’t do any harm! 
And it may help us all tremendously.” 

“But.” the question came unwillingly 
to the girl’s lips, “but-what would they 
think at the office—if they knew?” 

All at once the man’s eyes were boyishly 
appealing. One almost forgot the frost- 
like gray at his temples. ‘I don’t give a 
hang for what they’d think!” he said. 
“Do you?” : 

“No, I don’t,” murmured the Lonely 
Girl. 

For a moment she was near to forgetting 
the little boy. 


FTER luncheon — an unbelievably 

jolly luncheon—they left the white 
restaurant and went out again to the 
street. Strangely enough, it had ceased 
to be a torment, that street. Or else it 
was that they had ceased to be apart 
from it—maybe it was because they had 
become, in some curious fashion, related 
to it! As the Lonely Girl helped the little 
boy into a certain big car drawn up to 
the curb, she felt like Cinderella. And 
as the man took his place at the steering 
wheel and started to weave his way 


through the traffic, the little boy had 
almost the same sort of a feeling. 

“Tt’s like magic, ain’t it?” said the 
little boy. 

First of all, they found Mrs. Casey in 
a tenement room with little air and less 
light. A ten-dollar bill made Mrs. Casey 
happy and more than reconciled to 
parting—for a day—with the little boy. 

“‘A crippled kid,” she said bluntly, “is 
a pest. I’d ’a’ put him in an orphanage, 
only his mother was my second cousin, 
an’ I give her a promise that he’d always 
have a good home. Nobody’d want to 
adopt a cripple—not when th’ ’sylums 
is full of healthy kids. Not—” speaking 
as one who gives credit where it is due, 
“not that Benny ain’t a good boy. He 
is that. But he ain’t much use.” 

With quick tears in her eyes the Lonely 
Girl hurried the little boy from. the room. 
The man—who had once seemed frozen— 
came more slowly behind them. Perhaps 
there were tears in his eyes, too. But 
his voice was cheery, and his touch was 
very tender, as he lifted the child again 
into the car. 

“Where to, now?” he questioned. 

The Lonely Girl spoke. ‘Suppose we 
go after our tree,” she said. “Our tree!” 


GAIN through the streets they whirled 

—the streets, with Christmas in the 
very fabric of them! The little boy sat 
silently, with wide eyes, and one hand 
clasped in the Lonely Girl’s hand. And 
the Lonely Girl was silent, too. Only 
the man was not silent; he was whistling, 
softly and contentedly, half to himself. 

In front of the largest florist shop they 
stopped—it was to be no cheap affair, 
this tree! They stopped, and the man 
lifted the little boy down. And they 
went together into the place of fragrance 
and growing things. 

It might have been an enchanted forest 
that they went into, this largest florist 
shop, on the day before Christmas. Or- 
chids and roses and _lilies-of-the-valley! 
Violets, in great, April clusters, and lilacs, 
mistily sweet. Poinsettias, fairly shout- 
ing the joy of the season, and mistletoe. 
And back of everything the trees 
spicily fragrant and thrillingly green. 
Back of everything—the trees! 

Of course the man wanted the largest 
tree. He had always wanted the best— 
and he had usually been able to get it; 
that was why his name was printed in 
letters of gold upon the door of a private 
office. He spoke authoritatively to a 
clerk, while the girl nodded dreamily in 
the background, and the little boy— 
almost red-cheeked with eagerness— 
hopped up and down on his crutch. And 
then began the work of selection. 

They touched the trees gently. This 
one was larger than the others—yes. 
But this one was almost feathery with 
needles, and its branches were unbelievably 
regular! The man and the girl, almost 
breathlessly eager, followed the clerk, and 
the little boy poked into the dimmest 
corners. It was his voice, suddenly, that 
made them pause in the work of choosing. 

“T like this one,” said the little boy, 
his wee face peering gnome-like from 
between two branches. ‘This one!” 

After all, Christmas trees were for 
children. In a nearly shame-faced man- 
ner the man and the girl turned toward the 
little boy. 





The Lonely Girl rested her fingers on the man’s sleeve. 


himself in a huge city. But it’s harder for a girl. 


“Which one, dear?” questioned the girl. 

There was something affectionate in 
the way that the child’s hand rested upon 
the twisted trunk of the smallest tree. 
There was a spirit of brotherhood in the 
touch of his thin fingers that made one 
notice acutely the tree’s aching deficien- 
cies. For it was a stunted tree, a bent 


tree—a tree that through some pitiful freak 
of nature had grown crooked. 

There was annoyance in the clerk’s 
voice as he spoke. ‘That tree,” he told 
the man, quite ignoring the little boy, 
“was sent to us by mistake. It was never 
meant for a Christmas tree! We can 
only sell the best here. The very best.” 


I used to hang up my stocking. 


“It’s hard, of course, for a man to be by 


I—I’ve missed it!” 


For one moment the man _ hesitated; 
it was such a mean sort of broken thing. 
And then he turned appealing!y to the girl. 

‘““Why,” he questioned, “‘has he chosen 
that?” . A jerk of his thumb indicated the 
tree that had been sent by mistake. 

The girl did not answer, but her heart 
was shining from (Continued on page 114) 
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DVENTURE! Does it picture to you 

a broad, sun-splashed road ribbon- 

ing between green fields and over 

gentle hills, a rough path snaking 

through tree-darkened forests; or does it 

conjure up the fascination of a narrow, 

twisting, cobblestoned street where mystery 

lurks around each little corner? Whatever 

the scene, adventure waits just over the hill 

or about the turn, never directly before us. 

It is a will-o’-the-wisp that lures us with 
the bait of the unknown. 

Hiding in so many things, adventure 
peeps out at us slyly. Not always is it 
vivid in action, wild in excitement. An 
adventure into peace—truly the rarest of 
all! The best of our adventures, I think, 
are those seldom given the name, details 
seemingly infinitesimal that, nevertheless, 
open visions of regions unexplored. The 
changing shape of a cloud, the quick whiff 
of a scented breeze—do they ever fill you 
with a sudden poignant sense of something 
hitherto forgotten or never known before, 
a wonder if they are vague, far-off memories 
or, perhaps, forewhisperings of things to 
come? 

We try to hold them; but they are gone, 
leaving us a sensation of having touched the 
heart of something biz. An adventure, is 
it, into the illimitable? Perhaps. And 
friendship—what is it but the amazingly 
sad and joyful adventure away from the 
open trail and into the intimate byways of 
another human being? It brings us hap- 
piness, it brings alarm, and it brings a cer- 
tain measure of contentment. 

I am inclined to believe that most of our 
adventures come in the narrow ways where 
there are people. At least, it has been so 
with me. One late afternoon I wandered 
down a little street in the picturesque south 
end of Antwerp. Flags hanging from win- 
dows of old peak-roofed houses stretched 
their bright colors almost across the street. 
Turning the corner, I came upon Rom:nce. 
A bent, old man in blue jeans and wooden 
shoes shuffled along, pushing his two-wheeled 
cart over the uneven cobblestones, and in 
that cart was his fat, little wife, tired from 
her day in the market. Like a queen she 
sat enthroned among the unsold vegetables, 
her wooden sabots straight out before her, 
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a large, yellow carrot held scepter-wise in 
one hand and a big red cabbage in the other. 
You will smile as I smiled. She was weary, 
and he was taking her home. Romance? 
Yes, it was there. That is why we smile 
and do not laugh. 

Another day I saw a small urchin standing 
in the rain, gazing into a Fifth Avenue 
window filled with filmy, rainbow-tinted 
chiffons—sea-green, rose, misty blue—and 
delicate laces decked with French rosebuds. 
I stopped beside him. He was as dirty 
a little snub-nosed boy as ever wore torn 
breeches, but as he looked into the window, 
his eyes widened and softened, and he drew 
in his breath sharply. At last, catching 
sight of me, he looked up and murmured 
almost enviously, 

“Oh-h-h, and youkin wear’em, can’t you?’ 

His gaze went back to the glories behind 
the glass. What did those soft colors do 
for the pathetic little fellow standing in the 
rain? From the look in his eyes, I think 
they gave him a new excursion into beauty. 
And now sometimes, when beauty grips my 
heart until it aches, I think I know the 
adventure of the ragged urchin who eagerly 
drank the colors from a window of ladies’ 
lingerie. 

Another turn of the street! 

Behind the windows of a house we pass 
so carelessly, a mother bends over the body 
of her son—as another Mother bent over 
the Sacrifice—a mother forgetful of self, 
enveloping him with her love so all-powerful 
that it reaches into the infinite. And the 
world of us goes by her window laughing, 
seeking adventure in the facts of life! 

If we could see into the hearts of those 
near by, could understand all the little 
things they say, there we would find ad- 
venture aplenty, for, after all, adventure is 
only the varied experience of living. No 
need to seek the broad highway or the un- 
trodden paths. There, in the narrow street, 
where haunting terror and sorrow live be- 
side joy and beauty, where comedy laughs 
and dry-eyed tragedy mourns too deeply 
for tears—there we may seek our adventures, 
and there we may find the unguessed way 
into understanding. 

Adventure! It is just around the corner 
of the narrow street, you know. 
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At William and Mary, next to Harvard in age and with a record surpassed by few of 
our universities, President Harding paid a glowing tribute to small colleges everywhere 


Lietters from a Senator’s Wife 


By 


EAR BertTua: 

I was terribly sorry when I 
found that you had been in 
Washington last week, and that 

I had not been here to try to help 
make your visit a pleasant one. It was 
a very great disappointment to me. But 
I have not been here much this month, 
and I have come to have a good deal of 
sympathy for the man who left a note say- 
ing that he was committing suicide be- 
cause he was so tired of dressing and un- 
dressing—for I have begun to feel that 


I might do something desperate myself 
if I could not stop packing and unpacking! 
Having started the two elder boys off 
to school, and seen Harry and Peter safely 
on their way to Washi and. close¢ 
n their way to Washington, and closed 
Pine Grove Farm for the winter 
vhict 


all of 

1 involved some packing, as you can 
imagine!—I stopped off myself 
’ York to go to the first annual con- 
vention of the World Service Council, 
the group of one hundred and fifty women 
chosen from every state in the union to 
Cooperate with the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

It was an experience which, in many 
Ways, meant a great deal tome. In the first 
Place, it was perfectly delightful socially, 
for New York gave us a royal welcome. 
National Head- 





The big luncheon at 


Frances Parkinson K 


quarters given by four members of the 
Board, with which the convention opened; 
the reception given by Mrs. Lapham, the 
new Chairman of the Council, at her beau- 
tiful apartment on Park Avenue; the 
trip to Oyster Bay, on Mrs. Coleman 
DuPont’s yacht—Mrs. DuPont is the 
wife of the new Senator from Delaware, 
and has long been chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Y. W.—with lunch and 
supper on board the yacht, tea at the 
lovely old Townsend place, where the 
garden was still bright with autumn flow- 
ers, a pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s grave, 
and a view that I shall never forget of 
Long Island Sound and New York Harbor, 
seen first in the sparkling sunshine of mid- 
day, then through a dusk illumined by 
a crescent moon with flufiy, rose-colored 
clouds floating across it, and finally in 
the darkness of late evening, thousands 
and thousands of lights gleaming and 
twinkling along the shores and on the 
great bridges—all these events brought 
a wealth of pleasant and valuable associa- 
tion with earnest and intelligent women 
from all over the country, which was very 
inspiring. But I got still more out of the 
Convention in another way. 

“We must train ourselves to think,” 
Mrs. Speer, the President of the Board, 
said in her address of welcome, “not in 





eyes 


terms of any locality, but in terms of 
girls—girls of every race and creed, of 
their demand upon us, of the help that 
we can and must give them. We are 
‘dedicated to the service of young women.’ 
And there never has been a time when we 
needed to take this dedication more seri- 
ously, for the liberty of the modern girl has 
exceeded her resources.” 

Did you ever hear the Girl Problem, 
which rightly, I believe, is giving many of 
us grave concern today, better expressed 
than that, Bertha? And of all the opening 
paths of service which we were shown, 
there was none that appealed to me more 
than the proposed enlargement of work 
among chorus girls and motion picture 
actresses. This work, it seems, originated 
in the Hostess Houses at the training 
camps during the war, when a large num- 
ber of young women who were professional 
entertainers furnished a much-needed 
means of relaxation and amusement to our 
soldiers 

“The question of how to take care of 
these girls,” Miss Mary Sims, the wise 
and kind woman who talked to us about 
“Undeveloped Opportunities,” said in 
the course of her splendid speech, “looked 
to us beforehand like a rather big one. 
To have a number of attractive young 
women on our (Continued on page 109) 
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‘TIME had done little to change Rashleigh 

Allerton since the day when he had rushed 
from his fiancée’s home, after a quarrel, with 
a wild threat on his lips. Fate had tried to save 
him from his vow to marry the first woman he 
met—three of them fled from him in terror. 
But his madness held, and before the day’s end 
he was married to Letty, child of the slums, 
hanger-on of the moving picture studios. It 
was only the next day that realization crashed 
upon him. Had it not been for Steptoe, the 
old butler, he would have added another mad 
acttohisscore. But Steptoe counseled patience 
—and duty to the girl he had taken into his 
home. With the consent of Barbara Walbrook, 
his former fiancée, he resolved to educate and 
reward Letty before asking the law to release 
him from his marriage. With this in mind 
Steptoe bought her an outfit suitable for the 
position she now occupied, in name if not in 
fact. Inthis new guise Rashleigh saw her for the 
first time as a personality, and when he found 
her stealing out of the house in a quixotic at- 
tempt to rid him of her presence, he brought 
her back and flew into one of his rages at being 
cheated of his philanthropic endeavors. From 
this Letty calmed him in a way that won actual 
admiration from him, and only increased his 
determination to do his duty toward the girl 


Chapter XV 































HE interlacing of destinies is such 
that you will not be surprised 
to learn that the further careers 
of Letty Gravely, of Barbara 

Walbrook, of Rashleigh Allerton, now 
turned on Mademoiselle Odette Coucoul, 
whose name not one of the three was ever 
destined to hear. 

At the same minute that the Allerton 
household began to stir after its day and 
night of excitement, Madame Simone was 
finishing her explanations to Mademoi- 
selle Coucoul as to what was to be done to 
the seal-brown costume, which Steptoe 
had added to Letty’s wardrobe, in order 
to conceal the fact that it was a model of 
a season old, and not the new creation its 
purchasers supposed. 

Taking in her instructions with Gallic 
precision, mademoiselle was already at 
work when Miss Tina Vanzetti paused at 
her door. Miss Vanzetti, whose Neapolitan 
grandfather had begun his American career 
as a boct-black in Brooklyn, was of the 
Americanized type of her race. She could 


not, of course, eliminate her Latinity of 
30 


eye and tress nor her wild luxuriance of 
bust, but English was her mother-tongue, 
and the chewing of gum her national pas- 
time. She chewed it now, slowly, thought- 
fully, as she stood looking in on Mademoi- 
selle Odette, who was turning the skirt 
this way and that, searching out the almost 
invisible traces of use. 

With her left hand Miss Vanzetti put 
soft touches to the big, black coils of her 
back hair. ‘See that kid that all these 
things is goin’ to? Gee, but she’s beginnin’ 
to step out. I know her. Spotted her 
the minute she come in to try on. Me 
and her went to the same school. Lived 
in the same street. Name of Letty 
Gravely.” 

Seeing that she was expected to make a 
response, mademoiselle could think of 
nothing better than to repeat in her pretty, 
staccato English, “Name of Let-ty Grave- 
el-ly.” 

“Stepfather’s name was Judson Flack. 
Mother croaked three or four years ago, 
just before we moved to Harlem. Never 
saw no more of her till she walked in here 





with the old white slaver what’s payin’ for 
the outfit. Gee, you needn’t tell me! 
S’pose she'll hit the pace till some fella 
chucks her. Gee, I’m sorry. Awful slim 
chance a girl’ll get when some guy with 
a wad blows along and wants her.” 

The theme exhausted, Miss Vanzetti 
asked suddenly, ‘‘Why don’t you never 
come to the Lantern?” 

In her broken English mademoiselle ex- 
plained that she didn’t know the American 
dances, but that a fella had promised to 
teach her the steps. She had met him at 
the house of a cousin who was married to 
a waiter chez Bouquin. Ver’ beautiful 
fella he was, and had invited her to a 
chop suey dinner that evening, with the 
dance at the Lantern to wind up with. 
Most ver’ beautiful fella, single, and a 
detective. 
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“Good for you,” Miss Vanzetti com- 


mended. “If you don’t dance, you might 
as well be dead, I’ll say. Keeps you thin, 
es and the music at the Lantern is 
swell,” 

_ The incident is so slight that to get its 
significance you must link it up with the 
sound of the telephone which, as a simul- 
taneous happening, was waking Judson 
Flack from his first real sleep after an 
uncomfortable night. Nothing but the 
fear lest by ignoring the call the great 
Milligan Center Oil Company, whose 
shares would soon be on the market, 


Carter 


would be definitely launched without his 
assistance dragged him from his bed. 

“Hello!” 

A woman’s voice inquired, “Is this 
Hudson 283-J?” 

“You bet.” 

“Ts Miss Gravely in?” 

‘Just gone out. Only round the cor- 
ner. Back in a few minutes. Say, sister, 
I’m her stepfather and ’Il take the mes- 

“Tell her to come right over to the 
Excelsior Studio. Castin’ director’s got 
a part for her. Real part. Small, but 
a stunner. Outcast girl. I s’pose she’s 
got some old duds to dress it in?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“Well, tell her to bring em along. And 
say, listen! I don’t mind passing you the 
tip that the castin’ director has his eye on 












Judson launched at once into 


the subject of Letty. Gorry 
might be in a position to throw 
light on her disappearance. But 
if he was, he gave no sign of it 


that girl for doin’ the pathetic stunt, so 
see she ain’t late.” 

“Y’ betcha.” 

That an ambitious man, growing anxious 
about his future, was thus placed in a try- 
ing situation will be seen at once. The 
chance of a lifetime was there, and he un- 
able to seize it. Every one knew that by 
these small condensations of nebular 
promise stars were eventually evolved, and 
possibly to have at his disposal the earnings 
ofa star... 

It seemed providential then, that on 
dropping into the basement eating place 
at which he had begun to take his break- 
fasts he should fall in with Gorry Larrabin. 
They were not friends, or rather they were 
better than friends; they were enemies who 
found each other useful. Mutually anti- 
pathetic, they quarreled, but could not 
afford to quarrel long. A few days or 
a few weeks having gone by, they met 
with a nod, as if no hot words had been 
passed. 

It was such an occasion now. Ten 


days earlier Judson had called Gorry to 
31 
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his teeth “no detective, but a hired sneak.” 
Gorry had retorted that, hired sneak as he 
was, he would have Judson Flack “in 
the jug,” as a promoter of faked companies, 
before the year was out. But the moment 
had come round again when, each had an 
axe to grind, so that as Judson hung up 
his hat near the table at which Gorry, 
having finished his breakfast, was smoking 
and picking his teeth, the nod of reconcili- 
ation was given and returned. 

“Say, why don’t you sit down here?” 
Politely Gorry indicated the unoccupied 
side of his own table. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” was the other’s 
return of courtesy, friendly relations being 
thus reestablished. 

Having given his order, Judson launched 
at once into the subject of Letty. He 
did this for a twofold reason. First, his 
grievance made the expression of itself 
imperative, and next, Gorry, being a 
hanger-on of that profession which lives 
by knowing what other people don’t, 
might be in a position to throw light on 
Letty’s disappearance. 

If he was, Gorry Larrabin gave no sign 
of it. As a matter of fact he was not, 
but he meant to be. He remembered the 
girl, had admired her, had pointed out to 
several of his friends that she had only to 
doll herself up in order to knock spots out 
of a lot of good-lookers of recognized 
supremacy. 

Odette Coucoul’s description of him as 
“most ver’ beautiful fella” was not with- 
out some justification. Regular, clean- 
cut features, long and thin, were the 
complement of a slight, well-knit figure of 
which the only criticism one could make 
was that it looked slippery. Slipperiness 
was perhaps his ruling characteristic, a 
softness of movement suggesting a cat, 
and a habit of putting out and drawing 
back a long, supple, snake-like hand which 
made you think of a pickpocket. Eyes 
that looked at you steadily enough im- 
pressed you as untrustworthy chiefly be- 
cause of a dropping of the pupil of the 
left through muscular inability. 

“Awful sorry, Judson,” was his sum- 
ming up of sympathy for his companion’s 
narrative. “‘Any dope I get I'll pass 
along to you.” 


ETWEEN gentlemen, however, there 

are understandings which need not be 

put into words, the principle of nothing for 

nothing being one of them. The conversa- 

tion had not progressed much further be- 
fore Gorry felt at liberty to say: 

“Now, about this Milligan Center Oil, 
Judson. I'd like awful well to get in on 
the ground floor of that. I’ve got a little 
something to blow in, and there’s a lot 
of suckers ready to snap up that stock 
before you print the certificates.” 

Diplomacy being necessary here, Judson 
practised it. Gorry might indeed be seek- 
ing a way of turning an honest penny, but 
then again he might mean to sell out the 
whole show. On the one hand you 
couldn’t trust him, and on the other it 
wouldn’t do to ofiend him so long as there 
was a chance of his getting news of the 
girl. 

Judson could only temporize, pleading 
his lack of influence with the bunch who 
were getting up the company. At the 
same time he would do his utmost to work 
Gorry in, on the tacit understanding 
that nothing would be done for nothing. 


The Dust Flower 


Allerton, too, had breakfasted late, 
at the New Netherlands Club, and 
was now with Miss Barbara Walbrook, 
who received him in the same room, and 
wearing the same hydrangea-colored robe, 
as on the previous morning. He had 
called her up from the Club, asking to be 
allowed to come once more at this uncon- 
ventional hour in order to communicate 
good news. 

“‘She’s willing to do anything,” he stated 
at once, making the announcement with 
the glee of evident relief. “In fact, it was 
by pure main force that I kept her from 
running away from the house this morn- 
ing.” 

He was dashed that she did not take 
these tidings with his own buoyancy. 

“‘What made you stop her? ’ she asked 
in wonder. “Sit down, Rash. Tell me 
the whole thing.” 


HOUGH she took a chair, he was un- 
abletodoso. His excitement now was 
over the ease with which the difficulty was 
going tobemet. He could only talk about 
it in a standing position, leaning on the 
mantelpiece, while she gazed up at him, 
nervously beating her left palm with the 
black and gold fringe of her girdle. 

“T stopped her because—well, because 
it wouldn’t have done.” 

“Why wouldn’t it have done? I should 
think that it’s just what would have done.” 

“Let her slip away penniless, and—and 
without friends?” 

“‘She’d be no more penniless and with- 
out friends than she was when—when 
you—” she sought for the right word— 
“when you picked her up.” 

“No, of course not; only now the—the 
situation is different.” 

“T don’t see that it is—much. Besides, 
if you were to let her run away first, so 
that you get—whatever the law wants you 
to get, you could see that she wasn’t pen- 
niless and without friends afterward. 
Most likely that’s what she was expecting.” 

His countenance fell. ‘I—I don’t 
think so.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t think so as long as 
she could bamboozle you. I was simply 
thinking of your getting what she probably 
wants to give you—for a price.” 

“T don’t think you do her justice, 
Barbe. If you’d seen her—” 

“Very well; I shall see her. But seeing 
her won’t make any difference in my 
opinion.” 

“She'll not strike you as anything 
wonderful, of course, but I know she’s as 
straight as they make ’em. And so long 
as she is—”’ 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, then, it seems to me, we must be 
straight on our side.” 

“We'll be straight enough if we pay her 
her price.” 

‘“‘There’s more to it.than that.” 

“Oh, there is? Then how much more?” 

“T don’t know that I can explain it.” 
He lifted one of the Stiegel candlesticks 
and put it back in its place. ‘I simply 
feel that we can’t—that we can’t let all 
the magnanimity be on her side. If she 
plays high, we’ve got to play higher.” 

“T see. So she’s got you there, has 
she?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be disagreeable 
about it, Barbe.” 

“My dear Rash,” she expostulated, 
“it isn’t being disagreeable to have com- 


mon sense. It’s all the more necessary 
for me not to abnegate that, for the simple 
reason that you do.” 

He hurled himself to the other end of 
the mantel-piece, picking up the second 
candlestick and putting it down with force. 
“Tt’s surely not abnegating common sense 
just to—to recognize honesty.” 

“Please don’t fiddle with those candle- 
sticks. They’re the rarest American work- 
manship, and if you were to break one of 
them, Aunt Marion would kill me. I'll 
feel safer about you if you sit down.” 

“All right. I'll sit down.” He drew 
to him a small, frail chair, sitting astride 
on it. ‘Only please don’t fidget me.” 

“Would you mind taking that chair?” 
She pointed to something solid and mascu- 
line by Phyffe. ‘That little thing is one 
of Aunt Marion’s pet pieces of old Dutch 
colonial. If anything were to happen to 
it— But you were talking about recogniz- 
ing honesty,” she continued, as he moved 
obediently. ‘“That’s exactly what I 
should like you to do, Rash, dear—with 
your eyes open. If I’m not looking, 
any one can pull the wool over them, 
whether it’s this girl or some one else.” 

“Tn other words I’m a fool, as you were 
good enough to say.” 

“Oh, do forget that. I couldn’t help 
saying it, as I think you ought to admit, 
but don’t keep bringing it up every time 
I do my best to meet you pleasantly. 
I’m not going to quarrel with you any 
more, Rash. I’ve made a vow to that 
effect, and I’m going to keep it. But if 
I’m to keep it on my side, you mustn’t 
badger me on yours. It doesn’t do me any 
good, and it does yourself a lot of harm.” 
Having delivered this homily, she took 
a tone of brisk cheerfulness. ‘Now, you 
said over the phone that you were coming 
to tell me good news.” 

“Well, that was it.” 

“What was it?” 

“That she was ready to do anything— 
even to disappear.” 

‘And you wouldn’t let her.” 

“That I couldn’t let her—with nothing 
to show for it.” 


“PQ UT she will have something to show 

for it—in the end. She knows that 
as well as I do. Do you suppose for a 
minute that she doesn’t understand the 
kind of man she’s dealing with?” 

“You mean that—?” 

“Rash, dear, no girl who knows as much 
as this girl knows could help seeing at a 
glance that she’d got a pigeon to pluck, as 
the French say, and of course she means 
to pluck it. You can’t blame her for 
that, being what she is, but for heaven’s 
sake let her pluck it in her own way. 
Don’t be a simpleton. Angels shouldn’t 
rush in where fools would fear to tread— 
and you are an angel, Rash, though I sup- 
pose I’m the only one in the world who 
sees it.” 

“Thank you, Barbe. I know you feel 
kindly toward me, and that, as you say, 
you’re the only one in the world who does. 
That’s all right. I acknowledge it, and 
I’m grateful. What I don’t like is to see 
you taking it for granted that this girl 1s 
merely playing a game.” 

“Rash, do you remember those two 
winters I worked in the Bleary Street 
Settlement? And do you remember that 
the third winter I said that I’d rather 
enlist in the (Continued on page 80) 
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“|'VE told him already that I want to let him off,” said Letty. ‘1’d go through fire, if 
it’d make him a bit more comfortable than he is.”” Barbara could not believe her ears 








The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 





From every section of -the country are coming letters from And lots of kiddies are giving movie parties for their 
the kiddies and their parents saying they are having great little friends. To make room for an extra length of film, 
fun playing movies. Some ingenious boys are making we omitted the theater this month. If you. have no theater, 
theaters out of tin or wood, and some are using pasteboard. we shall be glad to send you one upon receipt of 4c postage 
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Side table and chair of pure Louis XIV design, both gilded. Date about 1680 


FURNISHINGS aud DECORATIONS 
A Simple Course in Home Decorating 


French 


HE study of French Period fur- 
nishings and their possible rela- 
tionship to the homes of today 
may well begin with the reign 
of Louis XIV, from 1643 to 1715, for 
it was not until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that France can be said 
to have developed a national expression 
in the various fields of domestic art. The 
Gothic spirit which inspired the artists and 
designers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, although native to France, was 
chiefly embodied in cathedrals, monas- 
teries, and royal palaces, exerting but 
slight influence upon domestic architecture 
and furnishings; while the Renaissance 
was an acquired style which filtered into 
France from Italy in the closing years of 
the reign of Louis XII, reached its zenith 
under Francis I, and sank into a decadent 
and meaningless extravagance during the 
rule of Henry IV, which closed in 1610. 
In the course of the next 
thirty-three years, while Louis 
XIII occupied the throne, 
the last traces of Renaissance 
feeling were transmuted by 
the native genius of France 
into a new art which, after 
passing through various modi- 
fications due to Spanish, Flem- 
ish, and English influences, 
emerged triumphant as the 
first of the great French 
Periods—that of Louis XIV, 
who reigned from 1643 to 1715. 
In addition to the extension 
of international relationships 
which broadened and invigor- 
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find them all answered. 


Period 
By Winnifred Fales 


ated the current of French thought, other 
influences were at work to aid the evolu- 
tion of a national form of expression. 
Through the influence of Richelieu, Ma- 
zarin, and their associates, public interest 
in the decorative arts had been greatly 
fostered and developed. In this epoch 
of absolute monarchism, social evolution 
supplanted the religious idealism of an 
earlier century as the dominating impulse 
of the nation, and the influx of Dutch 
and Flemish craftsmen infused new life 
and power into the art development of the 
period and hastened its crystallization 
into a distinctive and unified expression. 
The keynote of the furnishings of this 
most significant era is a formal and some- 
what pompous magnificence which gained 
in impressiveness through an exaggeration 


CAN YOU ANSWER all 
THESE SIX QUESTIONS P 


If not, carefully reread this lesson, in which you will 
The following day write down 
the answers from memory and then compare them 
with those which appear in the lesson itself. 
Name the most important of the French periods. 
What was its most conspicuous characteristic? 
In which period was the furniture of heroic size? 
Name two leading types of Louis XVI decoration. 
Enumerate four motifs of the Louis XV period. 
In what reign was there a return to classicism? 





Furnishings—Lesson 


IX 


of scale, just as a statue of heroic size is 
more arresting than one of normal propor- 
tions. Although /e grand Monarque was 
only five feet two inches tall, the chairs 
which graced his palace were huge affairs, 
so massive that two footmen were needed 
to move one. They were rectangular in 
design, with ornately carved and gilded 
frames, as may be seen by reference to 
the illustration at the top of the opposite 
page. The marble-topped console tables, 
so numerous during this and succeeding 
reigns, were characterized by even more 
elaborate ornamentation. 

Various sources were drawn upon for 
the decorative motifs so lavishly employed. 
From classic antiquity were borrowed the 
dentil, egg and dart, and astragal. A 
special favorite was the scallop shell which, 
at first realistic in treatment, degenerated 
by rapid stages into the rococo or rocailie 
motif destined to be the dominating ex- 

pression of the succeeding 

period. Most important of 
was the Italian scroll, 
modified by Flemish influence 
and readapted by France; and 
to produce still greater con- 
fusion, there were mingled 
with these diverse elements 
innumerable naturalistic rep- 
resentations of floral, animal, 
and even human forms. As 
if to offset this extravagance, 
textiles in the beginning were 
simple in design and coloring, 
rich dark red, blue, green, 
and gold being the favored 
hues. (Continued on page 104) 
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MARY H. NORTHEND 


HE paneling of walls is not a fad. 
It is not an affectation or a piece 


of ill-considered _whimsicality 
without a sound reason back 
of it. It is a resource of great value and 
ready utility if we understand it aright. 
There are some worthy folk who seem to 
regard it as worse than an affectation— 
almost a moral dereliction—to have their 
walls of anything but good, placid plaster 
which can be papered and_ repapered 
and papered again—being punctiliously 
scraped between whiles, of course, in the 
orthodox manner, whenever a freshening 
34 
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up is needed. They look askance at panel- 
ing as an unjustifiable luxury perhaps, or 
an exotic contrivance, or at least as ‘“‘ high- 
falutin” and not beseeming the walls of 
sober, every-day, unpretentious houses. 
The trouble with these honest folk is that 
they are suffering from an atrophied out- 
look and that ultra-conservatism induced 
by too long compliance with the Victorian 
modes which swept into oblivion so many 
decorative assets, an oblivion from which 
we have not yet fished them all out. 

The writer holds no brief against plaster. 
He merely urges due recognition of other 









and HOW of 
Paneled Walls 


By 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


legitimate kinds of wall surface and sub- 
mits the observation that a plain plaster 
wall is too often the negation of all decora- 
tive interest and too often made an excuse 
for decorative inertia and indifference. As 
a rule it docs not prove stimulating to the 
exercise of decorative ingenuity or activity. 
The writer further submits that a good 
plaster wall surface has great possibilities 
and invites appropriate treatment with 
paint or paper, as the case may be, against 
which there can be no cavil; but that a bad 
plaster wall surface—and there are far too 
many of them, especially in old houses— 
is only a chronic discouragement and an 
obstacle to every decorative endeavor. 

Let us briefly summarize the grounds 
upon which it is advisable to employ pan- 
eling of one description or another. 

(1) When plaster is loose, cracked, and 
dilapidated in places, so that it would be 
exceedingly expensive to repair it satis- 
factorily, or wholly to remove and replace 
it, but when, with a (Continued on page 118) 








MARY H. NORTHEND 


White-painted paneling, as illustrated above, 
often constitutes the chief decorative charm of 
aroom. In the center of the opposite page is 
a paneled wainscot below a Chinese paper 


A fine type of seventeenth century, English pan- 
eling is shown in the quaint, old, oak-wainscoted 
room on the opposite page above. The varied 
sizes of the panels constitute an unusual feature 
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MARY H, NORTHEND 


A convex mirror above the mantel and a large painting on either 
side lend a pleasing emphasis to the white-paneled wall spaces 
of this dining-room. The walls at left were first covered with 
canvas, and then moldings applied to form simple paneling 
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HE three-piece frock is still in 

highest favor. The black satin 

tailored jacket is worn over a 

black satin skirt topped with a 
corsage of white Georgette embroidered or 
trimmed with black, or black and steel. 
This forms a suitable frock for tea dances. 
On chilly days a short, bloused jacket of 
ermine, forming a mere scanty ruffle be- 
low the girdle, replaces the satin coat. 

A new Vionnet model of black satin and 
crépe de Chine resembles a crépe de Chine 
frock worn under a narrow, circular cape of 
satin—with this distinction: the narrow 


CABLE NEWS 


ENNY’S midseason collection shows @ straight, 

slender silhouette, the waist-line normal or 
slightly below the jacket. Wrist-length narrow 
sleeves. Belted and beltless coats fitted to the 
figure without flare. Narrow skirts ten inches 
from the floor. Serge, gabardine, reps, taffeta, 
and crépe de Chine as materials. Blue, black, 
burgundy, brick, mauve, piqué and foulard pip- 
ings. Pink and mauve organdy gilets. Four 
inch serge stocks tied at the neck and falling to 
the hem of the suit skirt. Coats are straight and 
loose. Sleeves, straight and roomy. Wide scarf 
effect for collars. Two color combinations of 
velours de laine. Slender covert frocks, six 
inches from the floor. Long, straight or slightly 
bishop sleeves. Flying panels. Evening gowns 
are sleeveless or with long, tight lace sleeves, and 
show the bateau neck-line. Low waist-line shirring 
or tucks on hips draw the material tightly across 
the front and back. Lace, mousseline, embroidered 
satin, and soft taffetas are used for evening 


Steel pervades the mode for tailored wear, as dem- 
onstrated by the Premet gown of blue serge at left, 
braided in black and studded with steel bead: 


To keep pace with the wide-sleeved dress, coat 
sleeves attain unexpected width in the Jenny cloak 
of blac velvet at right, girdled with jet cabochons 


A trace 


O 


Colored Felt Hats Predominating in the South 


of war-like days seems apparent 
in this chapeau shaped after the poilu’s 
helmet, but made of black plush and velvet 
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Mid-Winter Collections Show Three-Piece Suits in the Foremost 


Place— Novelties Appearing in Sports Clothes — Light- 
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the Parisienne maintains her preference for black, 
as demonstrated by this Paquin coat of black 
cloth trailing monkey fur. Talbot hat of black felt 


When hats are large, they are very, very large, but 
when they are small, they are tiny, says Reboux 
in the model of black and white felt, above, piquant- 
) trimmed to one side with wing-like quill 
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Lelong embroiders the black serge dress at 
left, while Jenny makes a blue velvet girdle 


ia the dominating note of the gown beside it 
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Beltless coats of black broadcloth assume the cross- 
wise drapery adopted by the smartest gowns in 
Paris, and the subtle charms of shaggy monkey 
fur make it a favored trimming of the winter 











When box-coats tire of being straight, they decide 
upon a girdle as a matter of note, as testified by the 
model of gray cloth at left. The green corded wool 
suit at extreme left is topped by a Lucie Hamar hat 










satin cape is posed “wrong side to,” 
falling thus straight and open in the back 
over the belted, crépe de Chine chemise, 
the hands being thrust through slits in 
front, where the satin falls smooth and 
straight from neck to hem. 


Black Satin in Evidence Again 

While cloaks and frocks are made of 
black broadcloth and tailored frocks are 
fashioned of black velours de laine or some 
other rough-surfaced, black fabric, many 
of the smartest and newest costumes seen 
at the races are made of black satin. 
Black satin jackets, fur-trimmed, are 


worn with straight, narrow, black satin 
skirts. 


satin cloaks, long and 


Black 



























PATOU 


Jean Patou reiterates his fond- 
ness for the Russian blouse in 
this gown of black crépe de Chine 
revealing an insert of red. 
The bateau neck and loose sleeves 
are trademarks of the season 


An interesting 
Germaine dr 


point of the 
, at right, is the 
handling of color on black crépe 
de Chine. Blue Georgette bands 
embroidered in dull red beads 


relieve the somber background 


straight, are belted low at the hips and 
embroidered above the girdle with stitch- 
ing which resembles quilting. The result 
of this stitching on satin somewhat re- 
sembles zenana cloth. Cloaks of this sort 
appear also-in dark brown satin. 

In some cases a black satin jacket is 
wholly or partially tucked crosswise or 
lengthwise, the tiny tucks being placed at 
inch intervals. A new cloak of black 
crépe marocain, designed for the Riviera, 
is tucked throughout with inch-wide, cross- 
wise tucks and trimmed with chinchilla. 
The wide sleeves are of plain crépe, and 
the cloak is lined with crépe georgette. 

Tucks play an important rdéle in some 
of the new models, being used most deco- 
ratively as trimming. The small ‘‘cord” 
tuck is employed, as a rule, on cloth, serge, 
or satin. Bands of tucking finish the 
lower edges of jackets, cloaks, and skirts, 
and also form collars and cuffs. 

Blaireau is a fur much used at present on 
black wool stuffs. Paquin cuffs and collars 
a black cloth cloak with blaireau, and 
Renée employs it on a black satin jacket. 


Hats for Town and Country 


At the races, women are wearing small, 
round hats of black felt trimmed with 
iridescent, green cock’s feathers, a panache 
of the feathers being crushed on the right 
side of the hat, concealing part of the 
crown and dripping over the narrow brim 
to the shoulder. Square, rather high 
crowns appear on many new hats, and 
there is a new fashion of posing the trim- 
ming—plumes, quills, or long, sword-like 
feathers—picturesquely on the right side. 

Hats for the South are made of felt in 
black, beige, white, yellow, or blue—hats 


PATOU 


which are quite untrimmed save for the 
narrowest of ribbon bindings. The crown 
is square, the ‘“‘square” slightly rounded, 
and the broad brim is double. That is, 
the brim flares from the bandeau to its 
greatest width and then turns upward 
again to the crown, where it is bound with 
a narrow ribbon. This soft, double brim, 
which easily assumes almost any shape, is 
exceedingly smart and picturesque. 


New Ideas for Sports Clothes 


New sports jackets for St. Moritz are 
made of soit, thick, wool tricot—often 
in white—embroidered decoratively with 
wool of a contrasting color. White is 
thus embroidered (Continued on page 118) 
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PATOU 


Uneven hem-lines, bateau necks, 
long, wide sleeves, and a low 
watst-line are points of the winter, 
all of which are embodied in this 
Patou gown of the softest black 
velvet and blue crépe de Chine 


Moderation ts evident in the mat- 
ter of décolletage, but evening 
gowns adhere to the sleeveless 
effect shown in the Patou gown of 
black crépe de Chine, at left, fin- 
ished with round, silver buckles 
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When on the sunny Riviera, this gown of yellow 
serge may be donned. The parasol at left is 
of green taffeta and black and white ribbon 








Let it be skiing, skating, or tobogganing 
this fair Parisienne .1s forearmed for 
any sporting emergency in her black 
wool tricot trimmed with white wool fur 


hes have a way of adapting them- 
selves to their surroundings, for an over- 
blouse on occasion becomes a wool tricot 
to meet the sporting needs of St. Moritz 


After the manner of Callot this gown of 
beige and black crépe marocain would 
be equally effective in blue and white 
linen if needed for a southern resort 


While some seek adventure in Alpine 
resorts, others seek the sunshine of the 
Midi, whence this blue linen frock with 
its gayly embroidered girdle migrated 
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Felt holds the monopoly of sports hats in both 
Paris and New York as acknowledged by this 
model of yellow felt boasting an extensive brim 
slit in loops in a more than unusual manner 
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Alice Bernard gives prominence toa girdle of silver 
galon set with black stones, which forms a tab- 
lier down the front of this white velvet and crépe 
de Chine gown, edged with black fox and worn 
in “La Passante” at the Théatre de Paris 
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This blondine feather comb testifies to the variety 
of ornaments used. Orchid, sapphire, flame, jade, 
or black; $9.75. Ostrich fan; $8.95. Orange, 
sapphire, or black coque fan below; $16.13 


No evening costume seems complete this season 
without a hair-ornament and most charming 1s 
this leaf and grape bandeau. In goldor silver; $6.50. 
Red, black, sapphire, or rose ostrich fan; $16.40 


Whenever prices are quoted, we shall be happy 
to buy these evening accessories for you upon 
receipt of check or money-order. Kindly address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York 


An invaluable asset to an evening gown is the 
fluffy ostrich and satin evening bag below in 
black, orchid, sapphire, jade, orange, flame, or 
turquoise; $5. Long drop black earrings; $1.58 


















ALICE BERNARD 


Left. A decided fad of the winter are shoe 
buckles. Round rhinestone buckle on shoe; $3.15. 
Round cut-steel buckle; $3.15. Oblong steel bead 
buckle; $3.94. Narrow rhinestone buckle; $3.15 


On simple gowns girdles play an important part. 
Below., Coral, jade, or black celluloid girdle; 
$4.75. Red, jade, or coral and black girdle; 
$2.50. Black celluloid and steel girdle; S35c 


Hellstern shoes below:—The round-shaped toe 
vanishes in Paris before the more pointed last 
which adopts a strap, buckle, or fur as ornament 
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Medium-Priced House-Dresses and a Suit-Dress You Can 





Through our National Shop- 
ping Service the woman in the 
small town may buy the very 
same models that are made and 
shown in New York City. These 
house-dresses illustrate new 
points that will be of interest to 
every woman who has cause to 
wear this type of dress. They 
keep pace with the mode, adopt- 
ing the fuller lines of the moment. 
The suit-dress below will receive 
a cordial welcome because of its 
smart and practical value. If 
your dealer does not carry these 
models under their trade-mark 
make, write National Shopping 
Service, Good Housekeeping, to 
know the name of the dealer in 
your own town or locality 
‘who does have them in stock 
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L AIGLON DRESSES BARMON ADJUSTABLE DRESSES 


A detailed sketch of the adjustable waist- 
line and hem of these house dresses is shown 
in center above. The under-arm shields and 
reinforced seams give additional strength 


Lhe house-dresses of checked gingham above 
come in guaranteed fast brown, blue, red; 
heliotrope, black, or pink; 16 to 20, 36 to 40. 
Dress at left, about $4; at right, about $7 


Checked gingham fashions both dresses above, 
the model at left showing a Peter Pan collar; 
about $6, and that at right, the shawl collar; 
about $5. Pink, blue, green, or brown 


Unusually smart is the Du plext three-piece 
suit-dress of Wooltex sports puns, tweeds, and 
checks, at right. In navy, brown, gray, tan, 
or light spring shades; approximately $39.59 


reinforced seams give additional 
strength. A piece of mending cloth 
of the material is attached to the dress. 

The two dresses at the left above 
may equally be recommended for their 
good style, material, and guaranteed 
fast colors. This last point is one to 
be greatly considered, as house-dresses 
must undergo innumerable washings. 
Two different styles are here shown, 
the long shawl collar so becoming to 
the average woman and the more 
tailored type of dress with a V neck 
and a sash that tiesin the back. Both 
these dresses adopt the fuller lines 
to be found in the newer frocks. 

Last but not least, the three-piece 
suit at left is worthy of note. We 
have heard of the vogue of three-piece 
suits in the more elaborate style of 
tailleur, but its application to strictly 

a ' tailored wear is new. It comes in a 
‘ variety of materials with both a long 


WOOLTEX MODEL ze and short coat from which to select. 
41 


tage of our National Shopping 
Service? The models here 
illustrated, though made in New 
York, are distributed throughout the 
country and may be purchased in 
your own town, in your own shops. 
Should there not be a dealer in your 
Vicinity, write us to know the name 
of one who does carry them, and you 
will be shown the same styles as if you 
were doing your shopping in New York. 
So much has been thought of in the 
matter of dress that discoveries in 
this line come only rarely. There is, 
however, no end to human ingenuity, 
for the two house-dresses at the right 
above, through clever devices, may 
be made to conform to any type of 
figure. The waist-line may be ad- 
justed by buttoning two buttons, and 
the skirt lengthened by pulling a 
thread out of a concealed tuck uncer 
the hem. Under-arm shields and 


D: you fully realize the advan- 


























An exceptional value is the envelop che- 
mise of pink crépe de Chine at left, with 
real filet lace and ribbon straps; $3.95 


A lovely gown to enter slumberland is that 
of radium silk in center, with real filet 
and hemstitching. Pink or white; $15.45 


Extreme left—Bodice of radium silk cvith 
hemstitching and real filet. Pink or white; 
$3.95. Step-in drawers to match; $8.85 


Quality and Price Meet on Equal Ground in These 


Models from the “fanuary White Sales 


OST women await the white sales in 
January with impatience to lay in 
asupply for the forthcoming year. It was 
with pleasure that the Editor noticed in 
selecting these models the considerable 
drop in prices compared with last year. 


illustrated en these two pages to meet the 
various-sized incomes. Philippine and silk 
lingerie have now taken with most women 
the place French lingerie used to hold. 





Three different types of lingerie have been . 





Vests take to more elaboration in this pink crépe This sack of crépe de Chine, cut on kimono lines The combination of pink crépe de Chine and tucked 
de Chine model trimmed with Valenciennes lace and beruffied in chiffon, lends enchantment to Georgette make for charm in lingerie, as proved by 


and insertion; $4.50. The step-in drawers made the early morning hours. In pink, blue, or this bodice adorned with lace; $1.95. 


to match give a short petticcat effect; $5.55 lavender; $8.88. Cap of figured net; $3.50 to match; $4.75. 
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Bloomers 
Lace bandeau cap; $1.95 
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You will be charmed with 
est of pink or white 
sinsook below, trimmed 
real filet to match 

» socen in circle at right 
Ste p-in 
awers to match, $1.75 








With the demands made 
by the mode on the one- 
piece dress, a shadow- 
proof princess slip of 
crépe de Chine seems a 
requisite of the wardrobe. 
White or pink; $5.99 


Shadow-proof — cambric 
petticoat at top of group 
at right; $1.95. Pink or 
white wash satin petticoat 
secord from top; $7.50. 
Philippine-embroidered, 
batiste skirt below; $4.90 


Nothing wears like Philippine hand embroidery, which adorns the 
batiste envelop chemise at left above; 
broidered batiste gown in center; $3.85. 
ers on stool, $2.90. 


Philip pine-em- 
Philippine batiste draw- 
Philippine step-in chemise at right; $3.25 


The pink nainsook and real filet gown, at left below, shows a V 
neck; $1.95. Cap of net and Valenciennes lace; $3.50. White or 
pink nainsook gown at right below, with real filet matches the 


vest and drawers at left; $2.75. Dotted swiss and lace cap; $2.25 











Nainsook princess slip at 
right with real filet and 
double hem to hip-line; 
$2.95. Silk jersey petti- 
coat at bottom of group 
below in navy or black; 
in extre sizes only, $6.90 


The articles on both these 
pages represent excellent 
values. We shall be 
happy to buy them upon 
receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service 





Lace has its winsome 
ways, and more so than 
ever when it happens to 
be real filet, which edges 
the bodice of fine white 
nainsook below; $3.25. 
Bloomers to match; $3.25 

































FOR THE HOME DRESS MARE RK 


How 


to Make a One-Piece Dress of Gingham or Linen 


‘And an Evening Dress of Chiffon or Velvet 


INGHAM dresses are going to be 
‘wr smarter than ever this summer. 


Women have discovered what a 
very nice thing a one-piece dress is. It is 
more becoming to the average person than 
a shirt-waist and skirt. It is far easier to 
get into and can be worn considerable time 
without being laundered. When the neces- 
sity for laundering arises, it launders well 
and is like new after a trip to the tub. 
Of course, this is true only when reliable 
materials are selected. The American 
mills have shown great persistence in re- 
gard to the dye situation and in many 
cases today are producing fast-colored 
materials, of good qualities, which they 
stand back of with their own guaranty. 
The Gilbrae Gingham and Indian Head 
Linen, which come in a charming variety 
of colors, not only have the guaranty of a 
fine mill back of them, but have been 
proved worthy by the test of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING INsTITUTE. Either of these mate- 
rials could be used with safety for the sim- 

. ple one-piece model, shown below. 

This frock is cut in but three pieces; a 
front, back, and sleeves. The fronts and 
backs are both cut on the lengthwise fold 
of the goods. The trimming, which gives 
it a certain amount of distinction, is a 
simple braid applied as here illustrated. 
A strip of deeper color of the material used 

























bible 


for the dress can be used to accentuate this 
design, if desired. The pattern shows per- 
forations for the placing of the braid; 
therefore, in making the dress, after the 
linen or gingham has been cut, lay the pat- 
tern over the material and trace the lines 
for the position of the braid with a tracing 
wheel. Sew the braid in place and then 





Shelton is the name given this all-silk velvet, 
which is soft enough to drape. For a simple 
evening wrap, the upper sample of Pan Ondulay 
is attractive. Fabrics from the Shelton Looms 


sew up the side seams of the dress. It is 
a matter of preference and, to a certain 
extent, of skill, in the fitting of the sleeves, 
as to whether or not the seam of the sleeve 
is sewed continuously with the under-arm 
seam of the dress. In fitting your sleeve 
at the armhole, keep the under-arm seam 
of the sleeve in a line with the under-arm 
seam of the dress. This will make the fit- 
ting of the sleeve easier. Face the neck and 
the sleeves on the wrong side, allowing the 
facing to be the depth from the edge of the 
second band of braid. Then, when you 
sew the braid in place, cover the line of 
the stitches of the facing. A dress of this 
character looks best with a four-inch hem. 

This dress requires: 
4 yds. 36 in. wide Indian Head Linen at 5oc. 

crn oe RRP RS REGAN fe a7 dS BG a $2.36 
or 414 yds. 32 in. wide Gilbrae Gingham at 

OE NIE APE sos ox wesc be eee ae SIS big e's ere co 4.05 
14 yds. '4 in. wide cotton braid at 15c.peryd. 2.10 

And now a word about skirt lengths! 
American women have somewhat modified 
the length of the skirts, without accepting 


Patterns for either dress may be obtained in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, and 40, upon receipt of sixty cents 
for each one. Kindly give correct size and 
address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Indian Head Linen, 36 in. wide, 59c. per yd., 
and Gilbrae Gingham, 32 in. wide, 90c. per 
yd., come in all shades in guaranteed fast colors. 
Write Cood Housekeeping Shopping Service 


the very long ones which the French 
dressmakers showed in their collections of 
August 15th. The average length today 
is about eight to ten inches from the floor, 
us is found becoming. 

The dress below for evening wear would 
be charming made of indestructible voile, 
charmeuse, or velvet. The indestructible 
voile can be purchased in plain colors as 
well as charming figured patterns, and has 
the quality of chiffon. 

This dress requires: 

6 yds. 40 in. wide indestructible voile at $2.50 _ 


per yd : 
3 yds. 3 in. wide velvet ribbon at 42c. per yd 1.26 
21% yds. 36 in. wide China silk forlining at 
GES See aac fa ete ee 2.50 


Shelton velvets are all-silk fabrics, which 
are soft enough to drape in this attractive 
fashion, making the skirt perhaps a little 
less full for this material. A dress of this 
kind should be made over a silk lining. 
The pattern shows a very simple two-piece 
lining, which is cut from the arm-pits to 
the hem of the skirt. This is slightly 
shaped.in cut and may be more closely 
fitted by the use of darts below the bust 
in the front, or in place of the darts, the 
fit is gained by placing a casing just below 
the waist-line across the sides. In this 
casing, elastic is run, (Continued on page 79) 
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and hoods and things. 














Doors opened all along the Street, and out we came in our caps 
The boys began to make snowballs 








at once, and the girls squealed and ran as girls always do 


* 


Adventures in Our Street 


By 


NE morning, when we opened our 

doors, we found that the wind 

was cold. Old Jack Frost had 

been about. We knew that. 
Most of the pretty red and yellow leaves 
on the trees in the Street had fallen 
sadly on the ground, so we knew that 
summer was over. And our mothers all 
made us put on our caps and mufflers 
and cloaks. 

The sky was gray, which made us feel 
even colder, so we rolled hoops and jumped 
rope to keep warm. Then our good friend 
Puggsy came out, her fat cheeks rosy and 
her little, round nose red. 

“Let’s make a bonfire!” said Puggsy. 

“Let's,” agreed everybody. 

“All right,” said Puggsy. ‘‘Get baskets 
and brooms and rakes, and we'll gather up 
the leaves.” 

In about a minute we had our baskets 
and brooms and rakes and were working 
hard—every one of us. And we swept the 
Whole street as clean as a kitchen. The 


bonfire was made right in the middle of 
the Street, so that none of the houses 
It was a perfectly huge 


would take fire. 


Gertrude Alice 


THE BONFIRE 


bonfire and snapped and crackled, and 
the sparks and smoke went away up in 
the sky in fine style. And the bonfire had 
a very nice smell, which somehow made 
us hungry. 

Finally every leaf was gone, not one 
more to be seen, and the fire got smaller 
and smaller and then got black and was 
gone. Just then a door opened. 

*“Come, children,” said a pleasant voice. 
““Come right back to the kitchen.” 

It was the Mother of the Baby-Who- 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain, and she was inviting 
Puggsy and all of us into her nice, big 
kitchen. We went, of course, though we 
didn’t know what was going to happen— 
something to eat, we hoped, because we 
were all as hungry as bears. 

And this is what happened. She said 
that such good children as we were to sweep 
the whole Street should have a treat, so 
she was going to let us pop corn and pull 
taffy. Think of it—doing both of those 
things all in one day! 

The boys said, “Hooray!” And prob- 
ably the girls said, ‘‘ Goody, goody.” 

We took off our caps and mufflers and 





Kay 


cloaks in a hurry and washed our hands, 
because we were told to. Then the Mother 
of the Baby-Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain tied 
big gingham aprons around all of us, even 
the boys, and we went to work. 

Some shelled pop-corn, which is sharp 
and prickly and hard to get off the cob. 
Some one else put it in the popper, which 
was kept flying backward and forward 
over the hot stove. Very soon it began to 
smell good, then to sputter and pop as 
white as snow. The sirup for the taffy was 
boiling away, and Puggsy watched that, 
her face getting redder and redder beside 
the hot stove. 

The Door-Slammer and Muddy-Heels 
made a great noise cracking nuts for the 
tafly on a flat-iron. Sometimes they 
cracked their fingers instead. 

Then, when the sirup was ready, some 
of us made lovely, round, white, sticky 
pop-corn balls, and others pulled taffy till 
it was stiff. Then we ate and ate till 
everything was gone, but you should have 
seen that kitchen! But good old Puggsy 
helped put it in order, and then it was 
time to go home. (Continued on page 124) 
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PROTOS BY BROWN BROS. 
Stand erect in this position, called the Cross; from it you 
begin each of the twelve exercises called the Daily Dozen 


DO A DOZEN DAILY 


SOCIAL scientist, forty years ago, 

said that the greatest nation of 

the future would be the one that 

could send the most men to the 
top of the Matterhorn. We believe that 
statement a great deal more now than we 
did then. A large majority of us believed 
that we should never have another war 
—that our death-dealing machines had 
been so perfected that no men would face 
them. But the war came, and we soon 
learned that fear did not stop it. There 
is something in the human being that car- 
ries him through. It is the same thing 
that we all know in athletics—pluck, 
heart, sand. And so these men of ours 
faced shells, gas, mud, and disease, and 
went over just the same. What prepared 
us? The Allied Commands believe it was 
our training in athletics that gave us the 
basis from which to build, and the French 
and Italians are taking over all they can 
of these athletics. At any rate, we have 
these facts: Before the Russo-Japanese 
War, the proportion at which an advance 
stopped was under ten percent; if ten men 
in a hundred dropped, the charge ceased. 
The Japs raised this at Port Arthur to 
twelve. Our men went on with over forty 
percent of casualties, and the worst trouble 
we had was with American troops over- 
running their objectives. We had had no 


military preparedness, but all our boys 
on the sand lots, in school, in college, had 
had one great lesson pounded home to 
them. 


The cardinal sin in sport is to quit. 
46 


By Waitter Caio 


Here is a prescription, to be taken at 
home, that will prevent round shoul- 
ders, hollow chests, flat feet, and 
other defects, besides adding to grace 
and beauty, and is recommended for 
father, mother, son, and daughter 


In the decalogue of our youth, that is the 
one unpardonable thing. When a man 
gets his signal, he goes as long as he can 
stand. So these boys, when they got the 
signal in the real war instead of on the 
playground, went over and kept going 
whether there were any others left by 
their side or not. 

Then the thousands of carefully-nur- 
tured women, British, French, American, 
who exchanged the ballroom frock for 
the nurse’s garb and the overalls of the 
machine shop, and the mothers who saw 
their boys leaping from school-books to 
the call of war—what new thoughts went 
through all these strangely stimulated 
brains? Ah, indeed, this war not only 
“made men of us,” but brought a 
kindled consciousness to women, and 
placed some strange values upon society 
long surfeited with the weaknesses of 
overcivilization. A girl found that she 
admired a man more for his strength and 
courage; a mother found herself anxiously 
wondering whether her boy could stand 
exposure and hardship. If her boy was 
a weakling, she found herself wishing he 
were like her neighbor’s son, sturdy and 
deep-chested. 


And now are we not to profit by all these 
lessons? We want prevention-more than 
we want cure. Must we slip back to old 
fetishes that failed us when the emergency 
came? When we found in a selective 
draft that one boy out of every three was 
unfit, we then and there made up our 
minds that something was wrong some- 
where. Our sports had developed cour- 
age, discipline, and adaptability in the 
few, but not stamina in the many. We 
had flat chests too generally. We had 
round shoulders too frequently. We had 
flat feet where we had no thought of it. 

We have all these things still, in spite 
of the lessons of the draft. The aver- 
age age of boys entering college is be- 
tween 18 and 19. In the examination of 
the Freshman Class at Yale in 1920— 
these boys were 12 years old when the 
war began and 14 years old when we 
went into it—711 in number (96 percent) 
showed one or more defects. Out of a 
list of twenty-two kinds of defects, there 
were six that were shown by at least 200 
men. Of the whole number, 315 had flat 
chests, 673 round shoulders, 327 lateral 
curvature of the spine, 297 low arch in 
the foot, and 545 prenated feet. All these 
boys had been through what is supposed 
to be the physical education of home, 
school, and later preparatory or high 
school, and yet this was the result. It 
this is true in respect of the youths who 
have had the best chances, then what of 
the So or 90 percent who have had no 
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such advantages? No 
wonder we had over 30 
percent of rejects in the 
draft from which we 
seem to have learned no 
lesson. 

Now, these defects are 
wholly unnecessary. 
They can be prevented. 
Those thirty-three per- 
cent rejects can be 
brought well under ten. 
Nor is it necessary to 
spend any more time 
upon calisthenics or exer- 
cise or sport than we 
were spending before the 
war. The matter is per- 
fectly simple, and the proof is readily at 
hand. The only question is, are we willing 
to apply the lessons? We should give up 
no part of our sports; we should extend 
them. But we should simplify and even 
curtail some of our so-called calisthenics. 
We should make them concern the trunk 
.and the vital organs and not the always 
eflicient legs and arms. Here is what a 
surgeon has said: : 

“In the way of set-up exercises, what 
we really need for practical use is some- 
thing in which the individual loses every 
suggestion of strain. He should become 
perfectly supple in body; all strains and 





The Grasp: Place hands be- 
hind the neck. Bend forward 
from the waist, keeping head 
up, neck bent back. Come 
back slowly to first position 





















tensions should be missing, and his mus- 
cles and trunk work like an oiled machine. 
This produces a mental effect of freedom 
and confidence, an exhilaration of spirit 
which takes the place of the old jaded and 
tired-out feeling that comes from over- 


muscular effort at exercises that 
tedious and exhausting.” 

And we need these postural exercises 
for our boys and girls as we never needed 
them before. Many of our young people 
have opportunity for sports but one or 
two days a week, and in the winter hardly 
at all. They can have a few minutes of 
the other work once or twice a day. And 


are 


The Crouch: (above) Squat slowly, inhal- 
ing; come up slowly, exhaling. The Crawl: 
(left below) Raise left arm; let right drop. 
Let right crawl to knee, curving left 
over head. The Curl: (right below) Bend 
head back, inhaling. Hands forward, 
bending forward from waist, exhaling 





this set-up will make 
them better ready to 
enjoy their sports, and 
more successful in them, 
and, finally, far more 
efficient in their work, 
and less prone to illnesses 
and disease. 

Not very long ago a 
boys’ magazine sent out 
a thousand charts of a 
simple form of exercise 
—the “Daily Dozen”— 
and the following letters 
(only a few of the great 
number received) show 
the results in six to eight 
weeks: These boys gained 
all the way from 34 in. to 234 in. chest 
measurement and from 2 to 8 lbs. in weight. 


“T like my chart very much and find it is 
doing me much good in general health, strength 
and suppleness. It was just what I needed. 
If every boy had the chart and used it per- 
sistently, he would build up a better physique. 

Chest gain 3 inches; shoulders 1 inch; thigh 
1 inch; neck 1% inches; height 1 inches; 
weight 6 pounds. 

I started my exercises March 13, 1920. 

Yours truly, 
REX CRISMER.” 


“In my estimation I think this chart the 
best there could be (Continued on page 120) 













. 


The Weave: Raise right 
arm, keeping eyes on it 
as it goes up. Bend left 
knee and lower left arm 
until fingers touch floor 
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Meredee reached over the pile of linen and stood the candelabrum upright on the blanket. ‘‘ Aunt Abbie, tell 


Governor said I looked just like my mother—which was all foolishness.” 


Meredee popped her eyes open. 


Pretty Thin es 


T was one of those soft, warm days of 
early spring, wher. winter-sealed 
windows fly open and folk begin to 
wonder if it wouldn’t be safe now to 

take down the baseburner. Meredee 
Graves sat by an open window in the 
sitting-room, sewing, as usual, ihis time 
fine lace edging on bits of sheer white 
goods. Across the room, on the other side 
of an ugly, square oak table Meredee’s 
aunt, Abigail Graves, tried to keep at her 
knitting, but fidgeted a good deal as she 
watched Meredee’s bright, bowed head and 
the bits of flummery in Meredee’s dainty 
fingers. Miss Abbie’s fingers were not 
dainty. The gray wool in her hands kept 
catching on the rough skin at the finger-tips. 

‘What’re you making now?” she asked 
presently. 

Meredee looked up and smiled. “A 
collar,” she said. 

““My sakes! Another collar? You just 
got through with one.” 

Meredee gave a business-like tug to the 
organdy vestee which brightened her 
plain, blue silk dress. ‘It’s nice to have a 
change of collars if you have to wear one 
dress a whole lot,” she explained. “I’m 
copying this one from a magazine adver- 
tisement.”’ 
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‘What a notion!”’ said Miss Abbie. 

She did not speak sharply or unkindly, 
more in impatient amazement. Miss 
Abbie did not dislike her niece, but she 
surely did not comprehend her. Meredee 
had come out to Centerville the first of 
February te fill a vacancy in the high school 
teaching staff. From the very first it 
seemed as if Miss Abbie could not take 
her eyes off the girl, not merely because 
Meredee, with her bright, brown hair, her 
sweet, blue eyes, her whimsical, little 
mouth, was a pretty thing herself, but 
because she was so set about with ridicu- 
lous, hand-fashioned, daintily-ornamented 
fixings and tomfooleries. 

Miss Abbie looked down on her own 
dress. On its blue calico breadth there 
were no fixings or tomfooleries, no decora- 
tions except a few splotches where the 
color had faded from too vigorous rubbing 
on the washboard. 

“What are you making, Aunt Abbie?” 
asked Meredee. 

“Socks.” 

“Socks, Aunt Abbie? Why—who—for 
whom would you make socks?”” Meredee 
sometimes remembered her responsibility 
as a teacher. 


“For Henry Burdock.” 


“Oh! He’s that nice man that farms the 
old Graves place. You promised to take 
me out there some day, Aunt Abbie.”’ 

“‘T’ve been waiting for the weather to 
open up. Do you like Henry Burdock?” 
Aunt Abbie spoke in baffled wonder. 
“‘He’s plain.” 

“‘T wouldn’t say ‘plain,’” objected Mer- 
edee, cocking her head judiciously. ‘‘Of 
course he isn’t fussy. But he’s not like 
most of the farmers I’ve seen. He reads— 
and he likes pretty things, because he 
stopped by the other day to see how the 
jonquils and narcissus were coming on. 
You told me he’d set them all out here. 
Don’t you like him, Aunt Abbie?”’ 

“Ves, of course,” said Miss Abbie, 
squirming decidedly. ; 

‘“‘Do you always knit socks for him?’ 

“T’ve been knitting his for ten years. 
Every Christmas I give him four pair and 
two pair of fingered mittens.” 

“Mercy! Every Christmas for ten 
years! What a lot he must have!” __ 

“What a notion!” Real indignation 
tinged Miss Abbie’s retort. ‘He wears em 
out. He’sa hard-working man, I tell you. ‘ 

Meredee, unabashed, came around the 
table to feel the gray worsted. “I don't 
believe he ever could wear them out,”’ she 
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me about it!”? “I was only a little girl,’’ said Miss Abbie slowly. “‘The 
“Aunt Abbie, you’re beyootiful!” “What a notion!” said Miss Abbie 


By Shirley M. Seifert 


Illustrated by Grant 


said. ‘“‘And I should think you’d get tired 
of making them. Wouldn’t you rather 
make pretty things?” 

“Pretty?” said Miss Abbie with a short, 
hurt laugh. ‘You'll get over those notions 
when you’re as old as I am.” 

“Old?” said Meredee. ‘You're not 
old, Aunt Abbie. You're not thirty-five 
yet.” 

“Well, don’t talk like that in Center- 
ville,” said Miss Abbie, “without you want 
folks to think you’re crazy. Everybody 
here starts down hill at thirty. If you 
don’t start of your own account, somebody 
gives you a push.” 

“That’s a stupid, old-fashioned notion, 
Aunt Abbie, and I don’t think you believe 
in it yourself. What’s more, I think you’re 
just pretending when you fuss at me about 
so. pretty things. I think you like them, 
00." 

This tock Miss Abbie’s wind entirely for 
aspace. She knitted with rapid, flustered, 
snatching jerks. When she spoke again, it 
was with a strong flavor of resentment. 

You needn’t think I never knew what 
pretty things were,” she said. 

“Of course not, Aunt Abbie. I never 
had that thought. You’ve had lots of 
lovely things. Father has told me.” 


T. Reynard 


“T’ve got your grandmother’s linen 
chest up-stairs right now. You never saw 
anything to beat that.” 

Meredee put aside her work and clasped 
her hands. ‘‘Won’t you show it to me?” 
she begged. ‘‘Grandmother’s chest!” 

“Tt’ll make supper late,’ fussed Miss 
Abbie, but she also put aside her work and 
moved toward the hall. 

The cottage which Miss Abbie held in 
town while a tenant farmed her inherited 
estate was a small story-and-a-half affair 
with two finished bedrooms up-stairs and 
an unfinished lumber room. Into this 
room with its rough, splintery floor, its 
bare rafters, its one stingy window, Miss 
Abbie now led her excited niece and, paus- 
ing before an oblong object near the win- 
dow, pulled aside a frayed, gray cotton 
blanket. 

She uncovered a chest of exquisite work- 
manship. Generations, perhaps centuries 
before, some woodcarver, or more than one, 
had wrought all his soul’s desire for beauty 
into its delicate ornament, and patient 
hands had rubbed and rubbed to bring 
out the fine grain and the rich hue of the 
seasoned wood. Many a _ connoisseur 
would have paid huge sums for its posses- 
sion. Meredec fell on her knees beside it. 





“Tt was her bride’s chest,”’ 
said Aunt Abbie, all the edge 
stolen from her voice, as if the 
sweet tradition had touched 
her, too. “A sea captain gave 
it to her on her sixteenth birth- 
day.” 

“Tt’s almost enough to see 
for one day,” said Meredee. 
“Let’s save the inside for to- 
morrow.” 

“What a notion!” said Miss 
Abbie, stooping to turn the key 
in the lock. 

Meredee sat down on the gray 
cotton blanket, holding out her - 
arms. “Put the things into my 
lap,” shesaid. ‘They mustn’t 
touch the floor.” 

Miss Abbie, bent over the 
chest, muttered something. 
With shaky, reverent hands she 
began lifting out her inherited 
treasures. First came the bed- 
ding. In spite of her awe 
Meredee smiled at the quaint, 
old pillow shams with their lace- 
edged ruffles or their embroi- 
dered landscapes. Then in won- 
derment she ceased to smile. 
There were sheets of heavy lin- 
en such as no department store 
of today ever displays, all 
hemmed with the finest stitches 
taken by hand. Below were 
miscellaneous squares and 
lengths of smooth fine linen set 
with lace of traditional value. 
But most of all Meredee ex- 
claimed over a tablecloth which 
Miss Abbie, flushed with grati- 
fied pride and perhaps the 
warmth of the attic room, un- 
folded to its full length before 
her squealing niece. It was a 
pattern cloth, as heavy and 
lustrous as satin, faintly yel- 
lowed like an old letter, fragrant as an old 
romance. From a wreath of roses in the 
center, garlands and single flowers and 
scattering petals dropped away to the four 
corners. They looked as if they could be 
scraped off with a knife. 

“All woven by hand,” said Miss Abbie 
proudly. ‘The sea captain brought her 
that, too, from Ireland. The last time she 
used it was the last time the Governor 
came to dinner at our house—Governor 
Meredith, the one you were named after. 
That was at the old place where there 
aren’t any electric lights. Come to 
think of it, there weren’t many in Cen- 
terville those days. We had the 
Governor’s candlestick. I’ve got it here, 
too.” 

She tried to pretend indifference as she 
folded the tablecloth, but once it slipped 
from her hands and fell to the floor in a 
swishing heap. As she started toward a 
gloomy corner in search of the candlestick, 
she stumbled over the bride’s chest. A nail 
in a rafter caught a lock of her black hair 
and wrecked her whole taut coiffure. Her 
hands fumbled clumsily over the shrouding 
of the long, black morocco case. On her 
wav back to Meredee, she stumbled again, 
and the case fell with a clattering bump at 
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Meredee’s feet. Meredee’s eyes shone 
with mischief. 

“T don’t blame you for getting excited,” 
she said demurely as Miss Abbie opened 
the case. ‘ 

Within, against a yellowed satin lining, 
rested a Governor’s wedding gift—a 
branched candelabrum of massive, hand- 
wrought silver. Meredee reached over her 
pile of linen and stood it upright on the 
blanket. 

“Oh, I can just see it all,” she said, clos- 
ing her eyes. “Grandmother young and 
pretty with all her cunning black curls, just 
like that old picture father has, and the 
Governor with a Stephen A. Douglas 
stock—” 

“Tt wasn’t as long ago as that,” ob- 
jected Miss Abbie. ‘‘I was there.” 

“Aunt Abbie, tell me about it!” 

“‘T don’t remember it—much,” said Miss 
Abbie slowly. “I was only a little girl. 
The Governor held me on his lap and said 
I looked just like my mother, which was all 
foolishness.” 

Meredee popped her eyes open. Abigail 
Graves, unconscious of scrutiny, was star- 
ing out the stingy window. The warmth of 
the sun-baked room and her overturned 
emotions had brought a flush to her usually 
colorless cheeks. That measly nail—her 
own naming of it—had made her hair droop 
softly on the side nearest Meredee. Against 
her warm, damp neck two short locks had 
curled themselves in appealing ringlets. 
Miss Abbie’s eyes were dark and glowing 
with memory. 

“Aunt Abbie, you are like her!” cried 
Meredee. “As like her as can be! You’ve 
even what father always called her beau- 
catcher curls, Aunt Abbie, you’re be- 
yootiful!”’ 

Miss Abbie came back with a start. 
“What a notion!” she said. “What a 
notion!” 

“But you are,” insisted Meredee, “sim- 
ply be-yootiful!” 

“Nobody ever said that to me,” said 
Miss Abbie. ‘‘Nobody’s even called 
me pretty—not for a long time anyhow.” 

“Then it must be your own fault,” said 
Meredee, “if you can look 


Pretty Things 


gone; and everything is just naturally 
brighter and happier for that.” 

“What a notion!” said Miss Abbie. 
“You do have the queerest notions!” 

“Well, maybe,” sighed Meredee. 

“You can take the candlestick down- 
stairs and put it on your dresser if you 
want,” said Miss Abbie after a minute’s 
thought. ‘It'll take a sight of polishing, 
but you can’t hurt it any.” 

“May I?” cried Meredee in rapture. 
“Then, Aunt Abbie, couldn’t you get out 
this tablecloth once in a while for especialy 
grand occasions—parties?”’ 

“Parties?” said Miss Abbie. “Child, 
you know I don’t have parties!” 

“Why, you said Mr. Burdock would be 
here for supper a week from Saturday.” 

“Oh, him!”’ said Miss Abbie, again star- 
ing out the little window. ‘That isn’t—a 
party. He just comes on business about 
the farm once in a while, and staying to 
supper’s just—a habit. That reminds 
me. If we're going to get our own 
supper tonight, we’d better scramble a 
little.” 

But as she stood before her dresser, tidy- 
ing herself before she went down to make 
her biscuits, Miss Abbie curiously studied 
her reflection. Half ashamed of her act, 
she pulled down the right side of her hair 
to match the left. She even twisted about 
to catch a glimpse of the beau-catcher 
curls. 

“What a notion!” she sputtered, snatch- 
ing for brush and comb. 

The following evening Meredee, who had 
brought home-a bundle of wax candles, 
spent a full hour in the kitchen polishing 
the candelabrum. When she had finished, 
instead of carrying the beautiful thing up- 
stairs, she placed it on the golden oak side- 
board in the sitting-room. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked 
Miss Abbie suspiciously. 

“Hm!” said Meredee thoughtfully. 
“The sideboard is awful! But we could 
take off the mirror and those silly shelf 
attachments and set that single carved 
piece down next to the base. That would 
make it more like a buffet.” 








the way you do now. Wait 
a minute, Aunt Abbie. I 
want to say something be- 
fore you lock things up 
again. Don’t you think it’s 
a pity to hide all these pretty 
things? Don’t you think | 
you ought to have them 
out and use them?” 

“Use them?” said Miss 
Abbie. “Wear them out 
for nothing?” 

Meredee shook her head. 
“Tt wouldn’t be—for noth- 
ing,” she said. “TI feel this 
way about it. When a 
pretty thing gets worn out 
just frei being used and 
used, it’: ke a good person 
who dies .{ter he’s done all 
he possibly could with his 
life. Just because they’ve 
seen him, other people are 
going to try to be like him 
and take his place after he’s 
gone. If a pretty thing is 
out where everybody gets | 
the joy of it, other pretty 
things are going to be made 








Treasures 
By Alice King 


In my friend’s house are dainty things and rare; 
She took me through the rooms and showed them there: 
A bit of creamy ivory most deftly carved; 
A strip of old brocade; an Adam chair. 


Tonight I sit and count my precious store: 
A pair of stubby shoes my eldest wore, 

And in the corner set apart for punishment, 
The dents of petulance behind the door. 


Yet other treasures, cherished, though forlorn: 
A woolly lamb, mysteriously shorn; 

There, tossed aside in childish fickleness, 

A flannel elephant, divinely torn. 


In my friend’s house of dreams, there is a shrine 
Filled with the dearer treasures, such as mine: 

And when one says, “‘ Your home is rarely beautiful ”— 
She turns her secret key—and gives no sign. 





“Rip it to pieces?” cried Miss Abbie. 

“Yes, I think we can. Those mirrors 
are usually screwed on with pieces of wood 
at the back. Let’s try it anyhow. Where’s 
your screw-driver, Aunt Abbie?” 

“What are you going to do with that 
mirror?” demanded Miss Abbie. “Yoy 
can’t buy good mirrors like that so 
easily.” 

“Maybe we can have it framed and hang 
it somewhere on those good-looking silk 
cords.” 

“Silk cords! What a—” 

Abbie went for the screw-driver. 

“Tt does look real smart,”’ she admitted 
after, with much bumping and scratching 
and straining, they had rebuilt the hideous 
sideboard into at least reasonable propor- 
tions. 

“Um-m-m!”? murmured Meredee, suck- 
ing a thumb from which she had just drawn 
a splinter. “Let’s get one of those filet 
scarfs from the chest and a table doily to 
match.” 

“Next thing,” said poor Miss Abbie, 
“‘you’ll be driving me to haul down the 
best china.” 

“Have you some other china?” asked 
Meredee eagerly. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“No, you won’t,” said Miss Abbie, at 
length asserting herself. “It’s up in that 
high closet in the kitchen, and I won't 
climb after it tonight. You can wait till 
tomorrow. You’ve got me so now that my 
head’s spinning like a top.” 

Meredee turned her head sideways to 
watch Miss Abbie. A mischievous dimple 
peeped out. 

“Oh, Aunt Abbie!” she said, impul- 
sively throwing her arms about the lady’s 
neck and rubbing her soft cheek and the 
fluff of her hair across Miss Abbie’s 
face. “You funny, sweet old precious, 
you!” 

It goes on record that all that evening 
Miss Abbie knitted not a single stitch on 
her gray worsted. She couldn’t do much of 
anything but marvel at the fragrance of 
that caress. 

At bedtime she did a very foolish thing. 
She sat down by an open window—in 
all the treacherous spring 
draft—and took a good, long 
look at the stars. 

But the next afternoon, 
at work over the quaint, old 
china, Miss Abbie had re- 
sumed her armor. When 
Meredee insisted that the 
lovely pieces ought to be 
washed just out of respect, 
Miss Abbie was almost pee- 
vish in her insistence that 
her hands, not Meredee’s, 
should swish about in the 
soapsuds. 

“But why, Aunt Abbie?” 
asked Meredee. 

“You want to keep your 
hands soft,”’ said Miss Ab- 
bie crossly. 

“Tt’s just as important 
for yours to be soft,” said 
Meredee. 

Miss Abbie held up her 
long, thin, work-coarsened 
hands. ‘‘Past curing,” 
she said with a bitter little 
laugh. “And nobody cares 
—now.” 

Meredee had no retort 
then, but later she brought 
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to take its place when it is 1 








When Miss Abbie opened the door in her new dress, Henry was smitten as motionless as the porch 


posts. 


a small glass jar of what she called ‘“ Rose- 
leaf Jelly,” and stood over Miss Abbie 
while the latter self-consciously rubbed the 
sweet-smelling balm into her hands and 
then held the backs up to her cheeks to 
verify their sudden smoothness. 


’ 


“And now,” said Meredee on the Friday 
before Burdock’s scheduled visit, ‘what 
are you going to have for dinner to- 
morrow night?” 

“Dinner tomorrow—night?”’ said Miss 
Abbie. “Oh, you mean supper! Nothing 
special. I’ve still got a ham left. I guess 
we'll have a slice or so of that with some 
fried potatoes.” 

__ The very idea!”’ scolded Meredec. “As 
if @ man couldn’t cook himself ham and 
fried potatoe I'll bet he eats that six 
days a week. I’m ashamed of you, Aunt 
Abbie, vou’re so contrary! Let’s have one 


“Come in,” said Miss Abbie with a touch of impatience. 


of those Biddy hens stewed up in your 
lovely way with rice dumplings and rich 
gravy and mashed potatoes and a fancy 
fruit salad in gelatin and light rolls and 
lemon pie and cofiee and—”"’ 

“No!” said Miss Abbie flatly. 
wouldn’t look right.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Aunt Abbie! 
not?” 

“Tt just wouldn’t,” maintained Miss 
Abbie. ‘If that’s what you’ve been work- 
ing up to with all your switching of furni- 
ture and your new curtains and everything, 
I’m sorry. We won’t have any foolishness 
tomorrow night. It would look like throw- 
ing—I can’t explain to you, Meredee. 
You wouldn’t understand. But I won’t 
make myself foolish betore Henry Burdock, 
so there!” 

However, after a night of restless tossing, 


ed 
Why 


“Why, Abbie!” said the man 


Miss Abbie marked a Biddy hen for death. 
The hen was simmering in a closed kettle 
on the rear of the stove along with rice 
steaming in a double-boiler, while a pan of 
rolls did their final rising on the back of the 
kitchen table, when Meredee came out into 
the kitchen in the middle of the afternoon 
to help or hinder preparations. Meredee 
looked especially sweet and grave and 
innocent that afternoon. She had put on 
for the first time a new summer dress of 
blue dotted swiss, with Irish lace trimming 
at collar and cuffs. which her mother had 
sent her from the city. 

** Now,” she said, buttoning a long apron 
over her shoulders, “I'll watch things, 
Aunt Abbie, while you change your dress.” 

‘Im dressed all I’m going to be,” said 
Miss Abbie stubbornly. “This new cali- 

s good enough.” (Continued on page 126) 
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Designs in Old-Fashioned Patchwork, Appliqué, Filet, and 


Cross-Stitch to Beautify the Chamber 


Conducted by Anne Orr 
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The white sheeting spread below 
shows a tan appliquéd basket with 
blue ribbons and soft-toned flowers 
outlined in black. Detailed sketch 
above. (Hot-iron pattern 1101) 
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A yard wide 
material such 
I as beach cloth 
ma‘ . the 
Frencn knot 
spread above, 
3 strips 2% 


yds. long being 
necessary. The 
French knots 
are of knitting 
cotton No. 6 
twisted twice 
i around a No.1 
i blunt pointed 
needle. (Hot- 





iron patterns 


* 1103 and 1104) 


















Of unbleached domestic sheeting the 
bedspread below is cross-stitched 
in a6 strand thread; 90 in. wide 
and 2% yds. long, including pillow 
sham. (Hot-iron pattern 1105) 
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ANY requests have come to the editor 
of this department for quilt designs, 
which could be handled in small patches or 
squares by those who do not wish to have 
the weight and inconvenience of an entire 
bedspread to work on at one time. With 
this purpose in mind, we have planned the 
appliqué quilt at the right, made of fifteen- 
inch squares. The French-knot spread on 
the opposite page may also be worked in 


















squares, or strips of 36-inch-wide material. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Working patterns for these spreads come as follows: 
1101 carries hot-iron transfer patterns for basket 
and flowers on basket spread, 40c; 1102 hot-iron 
transfer patterns for one square complete and 
separate patterns for all parts of flower, bud, and 
leaves to cut cardboard pattern, 25c; 1103 and 
1104 hot-iron transfer patterns for French-knot 
spread, 50c; 1105 hot-iron transfer patterns for 
cross-stitch bedspread, 50c. Pamphlet 1106, work- 
ing plates and directions for filet and cross- 
stitch bedroom set, 25c. All 6 patterns, $1.80. 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York City 










A charming bedroom set includes the bedspread above, and dresser scarf and 
pillow sham at right. This filet design can be carried out as effectively in 
cross-stitch as shown in the lower medallion at right, and would be especially 
pretty if worked in one tone of old rose or blue, as the bedroom would call for. 
(Pamphlet including directions for both filet and cross-stitch designs, 1106) 


























To make this quilt cut 12 fifteen-inch squares of 
material. Over each square appliqué a rose and 
bud design. (Hot-iron pattern 1102), outlined in 
black. Set transfer pattern cornerwise on each 
square and make a 12-inch solid-colored border 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, 





Director 
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Begin the New Year Right 1 

F you are not already a constant user of the material printed in the pages of i] 

this department, we ask you to give it a thorough trial this year. Every recipe i 

and every method found here have first been tested and tried in our own kitchen | 
laboratory. ‘Therefore, you can use each suggestion with confidence. All our ex- ij 
perimenting and research are for the purpose of helping you. When requesting H 
information, enclose a stamped, addressed envelop and address Department Hi 

| 
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Long-Period Oven Cookery 


Crosby 


By 
Tested 


HE time is at hand when there is 

a necessity for conserving fuel, 

regardless of the kind, not merely 

to put money in our own pockets, 

but so that the fuel supply will be sufficient 

to furnish the demands upon it not only 
now but in the years to come. 

Great strides toward the conservation 
of fuel have been made in the design of 
ranges for general cooking. Although each 
range differs in this respect, 
they all tend to accomplish 
the same result, the elimina- 
tion of fuel waste. One type 
of gas range employs the fire- 
less cooker principle. When 
using this range, the gas 
must be turned on and off by 
the operator, there being no 
automatic device for accom- 
plishing this. The food may 
be put into the oven before 
the gas is lighted, or it may 
be put into a hot oven. 
In either case, after a given 
length of time has elapsed 
in order to heat the food 
through and to give it a good 
start, the gas is turned off, 
and the food continues to 
cook on the heat retained in 
the oven. 

Another type of  fuel- 
saving gas range has an 
automatic clock attachment. 
which can be set so that the 
heat will be on for any given 
length of time from five 
minutes up to one and one- 
half hours. When the time 


An automatic electric range 
like this one eliminates the 


need for constant attention homme 
54 
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Results of Institute 


limit has been reached, the gas is automati- 
cally turned off, and the food continues to 
cook on the stored heat in the oven. In 
both this and the previously-mentioned 
type of oven, a fairly high temperature is 
reached near the beginning of the cooking, 
so that the oven may have a chance to 
store heat in its heavily insulated walls or 
soapstone insets, as the case may be, for 
the time when no direct heat is applied. 
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Experiments 


Still another type of gas range designed 
to prevent fuel wastage is equipped with a 
temperature control device. This can be 
used to accomplish quick or slow, short- 
time or long-time baking with equal 
satisfaction. Food may be placed in the 
oven when the oven is cold or hot, and the 
temperature adjusted to the degree desired. 
If the food being baked requires a hot oven 
for searing at first, this can be obtained 
by a high adjustment on the 
thermostat. which can later 
be lowered for the comple- 
tion of the cookery. A 
temperature as low as 225° 
F. may be maintained for an 
indefinite period of time 
without any attention on 
the part of the operator. 
During this time only suffi- 
cient gas is used to secure 
the temperature required. 

There are also obtainable 
at this time several types of 
electric ranges which are 
designed as fuel and time 
savers. One controls the 
turning of the electricity 
both on and off, using the 
fireless principle of retained 
heat for the major part of 
the cooking. A_predeter- 
mined temperature  con- 
trolled by the setting of the 
oven dial is reached before 
the heat is cut off. Another 
range not only controls the 
turning of the electricity on 
and off, but also controls 
the amount of fuel used 
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For the shorter-time cookery, 
uncovered dishes are the 
better choice in many cases 
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during the time that the 
heat is on by maintaining a 
set temperature. In other 
words, if the temperature 
were set at 400° F. and the 
time allowed was one and 
one-half hours, the tempera- ft 
ture during tnat time would 
not go above the 400° F. 

Each of these ranges has 
its own peculiarities and 
differences, but the impor- 
tant factor about them all is 
that they all use a minimum 
amount of fuel to accomplish 
the work at hand. 

The next important thing 
to consider is to learn to 
operate the range at hand 
so that it will give a maxi- 
mum efliciency. From the 
experiments which have 
been conducted in the 
kitchen laboratory of Goop 
HousFKEEPING InstITUuUTE, I 
feel justified in saying that 
the very best results can al- 
ways be obtained by placing 
food for baking in a hot oven. How hot 
the oven should be when food is placed in 
it for baking depends upon the particular 
variety to be cooked. The temperature 
may be as low as 275° F. for heavy fruit 
cake, or it may need 550° F. for searing a 
roast of beef. At the same time the auto- 
matic ranges are designed in such a way 
that the heat will automatically be turned 
on at some predetermined time. This 
makes it possible to place the food in the 
oven, set the automatic attachment, and 
then leave it to work out its own destiny. 
Returning several hours later, the food will 
be cooked and ready to serve. As far as 
the accuracy and work of the automatic 
attachment is concerned, this is a feasible 
proposition. However, it is essential that 
the food cooked by this method be care- 
fully selected. Some food would be abso- 
lutely ruined by such treatment, while 
other dishes lend themselves well to this 
method of cookery. 

Because the best cookery in the majority 
of cases can be accomplished only by plac- 
ing the food in a hot oven, the method by 
which the food is placed in a cold oven is, 
from one point of view, an emergency use 
of the range and not the every-day use. 
But even this emergency use of an auto- 
matic range will prove most satisfactory, 
and your family will not notice that the 
meal served them is one which took care 
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Select covered dishes when the cooking period is to be long 


of itself during the cooking period, pro- 
vided a little forethought and care are ex- 
pended in selecting the right combinations 
to make attractive and varied menus. 


MENUS 


Chicken en Casserole Baked Squash 
Newton Tapioca 


Becf Loaf 
Buttered Onions Scalloped Potatoes 
Brown Betty 


Scalloped Ham - 
Buttered Carrots 
Apple Tapioca 


Potatoes 


Baked Salmon 
Scalloped Tomato Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


The menus on this page were tried out 
several times, using different ranges. The 
treatment as to temperature and time 
varied with the particular range used, but 
they are all adapted to cold oven treat- 






Covered receptacles such as these are especially convenient for oven use 
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; ment regardless of the range 


adopted. 
In all these menus only 


‘ those foods are listed that 
if were actually baked in the 
oven. The menus may be 
padded to suit, adding a 
soup or fruit cocktail, if 
desired, a salad, bread and 
butter, and relishes ad libi- 
tum. 

When using any of these 
ranges, it is wise and, of 
course, economical to put the 
whole meal in the oven at 
one time, and besides that, 
you should always fill the 
oven to capacity if possible. 
Sometimes the meal being 
cooked will not require the 
whole oven space. In this 
case, something else may of- 
ten be cooked at this time. 
Such was the case in the first 
menu listed. The Chicken 
en Casserole contained, be- 
sides the chicken, vegetables 
and rice, so that, with. the 
addition of bread and butter and a lettuce 
or vegetable salad, no other cooked vege- 
table was really needed to complete that 
meal. Soa small, whole squash was tucked 
in, and when baked, was ready for the 
making of squash pie for a subsequent 
meal. 

For this meal the chicken was first seared 
and arranged with its accompaniments in a 
covered, cast aluminum casserole, the 
squash placed on a sheet pan, and the pud- 
ding in a covered baking-dish. This dinner 
was cooked in a gas range having a tem- 
perature control device. The food was 
placed in the oven, the thermostat set at 
300° F., and the gas lighted. Each dish 
was perfectly cooked at the end of three 
hours, but the whole was allowed te cook 
four and one-half hours without lowering 
the standard of the cooked product in 
any way. If a fireless range is used, leave 
the heat on for about one to one and one- 
half hours, and then allow the dinner to 
finish cooking on the retained heat. 

The second menu was baked in a gas 
range with a temperature control device 
and also in an electric range with both 
automatic and temperature control ce- 
vices. Use any favorite recipe for beef 
loaf, using one and one-half pounds of 
ground meat, and make it very moist if 
it is to be cooked uncovered in a tempera- 
ture-controlled (Continued on page 125) 
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The Facts 
1 oF reoh 


By 


Ida C. Naught 


F we are to do our part in 
bringing fish food in 
quantity to our markets, 
fresh in quality, reason- 

able in price, and sold under 
attractive conditions, we must 
look at the situation squarely 
and see what we, as house- 
wives, may do to become more 
intelligent and cooperative 
buyers, as well as more effi- 
cient in the preparation of this 
food which has been provided 
for us so abundantly. 

Our natural fish resources 
are extensive, and agencies 
both state and industrial are 
organized for the protection of 
these food-producing areas 
and for the promotion of fish 
interests in order that the life 
within the waters may render its greatest 
economic service in becoming food for all. 
To this end millions of dollars yearly are 
expended by both public and _ private 
agencies, and yet in spite of all this effort 
which is put forth, we find that there are 
but eighteen pounds of fish per capita con- 
sumed by the people in the United States. 
Most of that is used by our foreign popula- 
tion and by those living on the sea coast. 
Second as meat eaters of the world and 
last as fish eaters, we must acknowledge 
that we either fail to appreciate our natural 
food resources or are quite uninformed as 
to the value and palatable preparation of 
fish as a food. Conditions have reached a 
point where it is an economic necessity for 
housewives to understand food values, and 
during these days when thrift is the by- 
word of practically every home and the 
staring necessity of some, it is our duty to 
do all that is within our power to make use 
of fish as food, representing as it does one 
of the most extensive natural sources of 
food supply. 

Here are a few conditions as we find 

m: Industries efficiently organized 
from the netters to the retailers meet a 
deadloc from retailer to consumer. On 
the housc\ile’s part there is an amazing 
lack of interest and knowledge of fish as 
food. Much inaccurate information and 
general superstition, coupled with indiffer- 
ence to the acquiring o/ real facts, has led 
to unfortunate conditions in some retail 
markets, and at present many of the 
dealers are discouraged by the ignorance 
and indifference of the housewife. They 
are forced to keep up their prices in orcer 
to meet their heavy expenses for a one- 
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Fishing is the one food industry that retains all 
the old-time splendor of picturesque adventure 


day-a-week trade. The answer is this: 
cooperate with the dealer, give him en- 
couragement to meet your demands by 
your intelligent interest, and afford to him 
‘what is accorded to practically every other 
tradesman on your list, a daily or nearly 
daily trade. I, personally, have tried out 
this kind of cooperation, and housewives, 
dealers, and civic bodies have responded 
to the benefit of all. There are many fish 
shops, of course, which rival and even excel 
in cleanliness and attractive displays the 
best regulated meat or dairy stores. To 
them all credit and praise; they are doing 
in their way what the intelligent house- 
wives are doing in theirs. 

If you would become an intelligent pur- 
chaser of fish, go to the market, knowing or 
willing to inquire what fish are in season, 
which are caught in near-by waters, and 
which are shipped from a distance. Be 
ready to familiarize yourself with the fish 
in your market and be able to identify 
them. Ask your dealer, if necessary, to 
help you to do this. You will find him 
ready and willing to give you the needed 
information. Ask for the name by which 
each variety is most commonly known, and 
do not be content until you have satisfied 
yourself that you have the right name or 
names for each fish. The same name is 
occasionally applied to several kinds, and 
some fish have as many as five or six names, 
according to locality. Many dealers, fear- 
ing a real or an imaginary prejudice against 
certain kinds of fish, sell it under what they 
believe to be salable names; for instance, 
the deep-sea bluefish is in reality the 
medium-size pollock. ‘‘Strawberry bass”’ 
has been tacked on to the croaker. One 
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dealer declares he does an ex- 
cellent business in the former, 
but can’t do a thing with the 
latter! Sea trout and ocean 
trout are convenient terms to 
use for any finny unfortunate. 
Sea trout, according to author- 
ity, is the spotted weakfish, 
but in several markets it is the 
whiting, ling, or hake, ac- 
cording to the impression 
made on the dealer by the 
purchaser. One housewife 
beamed with approval over 
a purchase of ‘‘sea trout” 
which totaled twenty-five 
cents, declaring that she was 
thankful something else beside 
whiting was cheap, for if there 
was anything on earth she 
hated, it was a whiting! So, 
as nomenclature among fishes is largely a 
matter of environment or psychology, 
warn your dealer that you are free from the 
prejudice which is directed against certain 
names. 

Then remember, if the cost of the fish is 
an item, that the variety which is most 
plentiful is usually the most reasonable. 
The price is usually an indication of large 
and small catches or shipments. Naturally 
the distance which the fish has to travel to 
reach you makes a tremendous difference 
in the retail price. Don’t criticise prices 
too severely, until you have investigated. 
Remember labor is high, catches vary, and 
the expense of deep sea and river fishing is 
heavy. Transportation, which includes 
boxing, icing, freight, express and labor, 
and, on long trips, reicing, all add to the 
price you must pay. With redistribution 
from the large markets, more labor and 
transportation, the fish finally reaches 
your retailer with the burden of expense 
it has accumulated, only to pick up a 
bigger charge in the retailer’s overhead 
expenses of at least one-third of the retail 
price. This must be added, because we 
as housewives grant to the fish-man an 
order merely one day a week, yet insist that 
this merchant give us the same elaborate 
service for this extremely perishable prod- 
uct as the other dealers provide, from whom 
we order meat, fruit, vegetables, eggs, but- 
ter, and milk the year round. Keep these 
facts in mind, and along with your right- 
eous demand for fresh fish in sanitary 
shops at reasonable prices encourage your 
dealer to provide all of these by asking 
for fish far more frequently during the we-k 
than youdo now. (Continued on page 14?) 
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Sweet Potato-Fluff is delicious served with thinly-sliced boiled ham 
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Plus 


By .Florence Taft Eaton 


Every recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


GENUINE sweet potato lover 
will enjoy a_perfectly-baked 
tuber to the fullest extent 
without any desire for further 

variety in its preparation. And yet, 
as in every phase of cookery, there is a 
best way of baking sweet potatoes. I 
confess that it tries me sorely to see 

a guest at my table scoop out perhaps 
three-quarters from the middle of a fine 
potato, leaving the very best part—that 
next to the skin—uneaten. To avoid 
this temptation to waste, let the cook try 
brushing the skin with a bit of lard or any 
good fat before putting the potatoes in 
the oven. Remove them a few minutes 
before serving time—they must, of course, 
be perfectly baked—lay a folded towel 
closely over them, and when eaten, the 
thin, papery skin should peel off cleanly 
without a particle adhering to it, leaving 
a slightly-browned, often sirup-flecked 
surface underneath, delectable and smooth. 
Try this de Juxe method of baking! 

Sweet Potato Patties are one of the most 
delicious combinations possible for a lunch 
or supper menu. Rice six medium-sized, 
cooked sweet potatoes, add two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, half a beaten egg, a tiny 
pinch each of ginger and cinnamon, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, and, if 
necessary, sufficient heated cream or milk 
so that the mixture can be molded. Beat 
well and mold into balls the size of small 
cups. Slightly flatten the balls and press 
into each the bottom of a wet cup, making 
shell-like patty cases with walls half an 
inch or less thick. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of water to the remaining half of an egg 
and with it brush the patties. Place on 
a greased baking sheet and brown slightly 
ina hot oven. Remove to a hot platter 
garnished with parsley, and just before 
serving fill with creamed chicken, two 
cupfuls of the chicken being sufficient. 
Diced lamb or tender, lean, fresh pork 
may be substituted for the chicken, al- 
though the combination of chicken and 
sWeet potato is particularly felicitous. 

Plainfield Escallop of Sweet Potato. 
Cook six medium-sized sweet potatoes 
until done, and while still hot, cut length- 
wise into slices one-quarter of an inch thick. 
Peel three bananas and cut lengthwise 
into slices. Arrange alternate layers of 








Plainfield Escallop of Sweet Potato 


potatoes and bananas in a buttered baking- 
dish, having the top layer of sweet pota- 
toes. Sprinkle each layer of potatoes 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of sugar, and dot with one 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour one-fourth 
cupful of boiling water over the potatoes 
and bake at 400° F. for forty-five minutes, 
covering them the first half of the time. 
When done, the potatoes should be nicely 
browned and the sirup nearly all absorbed. 

Sweet Potato Fluff. Rice four medium- 
sized, hot, boiled or baked sweet potatoes, 
add one large, very ripe banana mashed, 
also one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, the yolk of one egg, and enough 
hot milk or cream to make the riced pota- 
toes moist and light enough to beat. Beat 
well, add the stiffly-beaten white of the egg, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful each of mace 
and paprika. Beat again, pile lightly in 
a buttered baking-dish, and brown slightly 
inahotoven. Ifyou are fortunate enough 
to own a set of individual ramekins such 
as those illustrated at the top of the page, 
they may be filled with the sweet potato 
fluff mixture. This dish is delicious served 
with thinly-sliced boiled ham. 

Sweet Potato Loaf. Rice six medium- 
sized, hot sweet potatoes, season with two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika, and add one beaten egg. Beat 
well, and, if necessary, add hot milk or 
cream to make of the consistency of 
mashed potatoes. Arrange in a loaf in 
a buttered, glass pie-plate and brown in 
a hot oven. Serve in the dish in which 
it is baked, and garnish with a wreath 
of sausages fried in sections, each com- 
posed of two uncut links and arranged in 
inverted V’s around the loaf. Curls of 


bacon may be used in place of the sau- 
sages. 

Savory Croquettes. Rice six boiled 
or baked sweet potatoes, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper. If necessary, add a_ small 
amount of hot milk or cream to moisten 
the riced potatoes sufficiently to mold 
into croquettes. Meanwhile, fry six 
small sausages and cut in halves. Mold 
the mashed sweet potatoes into cro- 
quettes, placing half of a sausage in the 
center of each. Roll in fine breadcrumbs, 
then in seasoned, beaten egg to which half as 
much again of cold water has been added, 
then again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat at 
390° F. untila rich brown. Concordia Fried 
Apples make a delicious garnish for this 
dish. To prepare these, core the apples, 
cut a thin slice from each end, halve them 
crosswise, and sauté until soft, turning 
once. 

Virginia Sweet Potatoes. Cook six 
medium-sized sweet potatoes until done, 
slice lengthwise, and arrange in a buttered 
baking-dish in layers, each layer and the 
top being sprinkled with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, 
and one tablespoonful of coarsely-chopped, 
boiled chestnuts, and dotted with one 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour over the 
whole one-fourth cupful of boiling water in 
which one tablespoonful of butter has been 
melted. Bake in a hot oven twenty min- 
utes or until the top is a rich brown and 
the sirup mostly absorbed. 

Sweet Potatoes de Luxe. Boil six 
medium-sized potatoes until done, slice 
lengthwise, and arrange in layers in a 
buttered baking-dish with one tablespoon- 
ful of diced, canned pineapple between 
each two layers, and the potato as the 
top layer. Season each layer of the potato 
with one teaspoonful of salt and dot with 
one tablespoonful of butter. Pour over 
all one-fourth cupful of the pineapple sirup; 
sprinkle one teaspoonful of sugar, and 
dot one tablespoonful of butter, over the 
top. Bake at 400° F. about one-half 
hour, covering half the time. When 
done, remove from the oven, ornament the 
top with wreaths of marshmallows, return 
to the oven to puff and brown slightly, 


and serve at once. 
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All Institute photographs are 
specially posed by us and 
made by Bradley and Merrill 
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Floating peaches served in dainty glasses 


All recipes printed on these 
pages are designed to serve six 
persons unless otherwise stated 


Rice and Corn-starch Recipes 


Following the Cookery Primer Lessons 


We 


Rice and Celery Croquettes 
957 Tctal Calories 133 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls cooked rice 14 teaspoonful beef ex- 
14 cupful celery cut fine tract 
2 tablespoonfuls strained 14 teaspoonful salt 
tomato 14 small onion grated 
2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
Breadcrumbs 


Mix together the rice, celery, the tomato 
with the extract dissolved in it, one egg, 
salt. and onion. Form into croquettes, 
roll in fine, dried breadcrumbs, then dip in 
egg beaten slightly with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, then in crumbs again. Lay 
on a greased plate, dot over with butter, 
and bake in a hot oven until browned. 
Serve these as a meat accompaniment. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Bratileboro, Vt. 


Tuna Loaf 
1688 Total Calories 


2 cupfuls ca nedtunifish About 4 
1 cupfulcok boiled rice crumps 
3¢ cupful milk 1 tablespoonful butter, 
I teaspoonful salt 14 cupfuls medium-thick 
14 teaspoonful paprika white sauce 
Few grains nutmeg \y teaspoonful lemon- 
2 eggs juice 

Turn the tuna fish into a strainer and 
pour cold water quickly through it. Then 
mince it and mix it with the rice, one whole 
egg, and the white of the other; add the 
seasonings and milk. Turn into a well- 
buttered loaf pan, cover with dry crumbs, 
and dot over with butter. Bake at 400° 
F. for about one-half hour. Serve with 
well-seasoned white sauce to which the 
other egg-vyolk and the Jemon-juice have 
been added just before serving. 

Mrs. J. H. Williams, Box 102, Wellsboro, Pa. 


460 Protein Calories 


cupful dry 


‘One-Plate Fish Dinner 

2184 Tota! Calories 709 Protein Calories 
@ pounds halibut, cod, or 1 large bunch beets or 

haddock I pint canned beets 
xr cupful rice _ 1 tablespoonful vinegar 
I quart can spinach Salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butter Pepper 

Drawn butter gravy 

Tie the fish jin cheese-cloth and boil 
until tender in water to which one table- 
spoonful of salt and the vinegar have been 
added. Cook the rice in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Chop the spinach and 
the beets separately and heat with one 
tablespoonful of butter, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a few grains of pepper for 
each. When.all are done, place the fish in 
the center of the platter, and arrange 
around it mounds of rice, spinach, and beets 
in rotation Sprinkle all with chopped 
parsley. Serve with drawn butter gravy. 
The beets may be left whole, if preferred. 

Mrs. A. W. C., 77 Scofield Street, Walden, N. Y. 
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have tested them all for 
Peanut Loaf . 
1586 Total Calories 218 Protein Calories 
1% cupfuls ground, roast- beef ex- 
ed peanuts Tac 
14 cupful hot water 


I cupful cooked rice 5 ; 
I cupful stale bread- 44 cupful thick, highly- 


crumbs seasoned tomato sauce 
1 tablespoonful butter 1 tablespoonful drippings 
Dissolve the extract in the hot water and 
add it to the peanuts, rice, crumbs, and 
tomato sauce mixed together. Mold into 
loaf shape, butter the outside, and place in 
a pan in which the drippings have been 
melted. Bake for forty minutes in an oven 
heated to 400° F. Serve with more tomato 
sauce. 
as eas H. Ermatinger, 489 Beverly Rd., Milwaukee, 
1S, 


14 teaspoonful 
mot 


Stuffed Peppers 
844 Total Calories 151 Protein Calories 
4 medium-sized green teaspoonful salt _ 
peppers : 4 teaspoonful paprika 
16 cupful finely-cut fresh g teaspoonful pepper 
cheese oful milk 
1 tablespoonful 4 cupful coarsely- 
onion ; : chopped roasted 
2 cupfuls boiled rice peanuts 


grated 


Melt*the cheese in a double-boiler with 
the milk. Then mix it with the rice, 
grated onion, seasonings, and chopped 
peanuts. Parboil the green peppers for 
five minutes, remove, and plunge in cold 
water. Remove the caps and seeds and 
then stuff them with the rice mixture. 
Place in a pan, pour about one cupful of 
hot water around the peppers, and bake in 
a moderate oven forty-five minutes or until 
the peppers are soft. 

L. P. Eastman, 77 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Walnut Maple Cream Pudding 
214 Protein Calories 
414 teaspoonful salt 
2 eggs 
1 cupful chopped walnut- 
meats 
I cupful cream 


3044 Total Calories 


2 cupfuls milk 

1 cupful maple-sirup 

2 tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch 


Heat one and three-fourths cupfuls of 
milk with the maple-sirup in the top of a 
double-boiler. Combine the remaining 
milk with the corn-starch and salt and add 
gradually, stirring constantly, to the hot 
mixture. Cook for twenty-five minutes, 
then add the corn-starch mixture very 
slowly to the eggs slightly beaten, and con- 
tinue cooking for five minutes longer. 
Pour into the serving dish and sprinkle with 
the chopped nuts while the pudding is still 
hot. When cold, cover with the cream 
whipped stiff, and serve. 

M. R. Hentsch, 8 Cluny Crescent, Rosedale, Toronto, 

Can, 
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Sunshine Pudding 
2427 Total Calories 142 Protein Calories 
134 cupfuls sugar 44 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful milk 2 bananas 
3 tablespoonfuls corn- ¥% cupful water 
starch 3 egg-whites 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon- I teaspoonful baking- 
juice powder 
3 egg-yolks A Few drops yellow vege- 
2 tablespoonfuls butter table coloring 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Combine three-fourths cupful of sugar 
and three-fourths cupful of milk and heat 
in the top of a double-boiler. Mix the 
corn-starch with the remaining milk and 
the salt and add gradually to the hot mix- 
ture, stirring constantly. Cook twenty- 
five minutes, then add to the egg-yolks 
slightly beaten with one-fourth cupful of 
sugar and the lemon-juice. Cook five 
minutes longer. Just before removing, add 
the butter and pour into a buttered baking- 
dish. Let stand fifteen minutes, then ar- 
range a layer of sliced bananas over the sur- 
face and top with the following filling. Boil 
three-fourths cupful of sugar with the 
water until it forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Pour on the stiffly-beaten 
egg-whites to which the baking-powder has 
been added while beating. Beat until 
thick, add the vanilla and yellow vegetable 
coloring, and pile on top of the pudding. 
Brown at 300° F. for 15 minutes. 

Elizabeth Saunders, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Floating Peaches 

1708 Total Calories 90 Protein Calories 
1 cupful milk 3% tablespoonfuls corn- 
1 cupful canned peach starch 

juice I egg 
I teaspoonful grated 18 marshmallows 

lemon rind 14 teaspoonful almond 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar extract 
1g teaspoonful salt 6 canned peach halves 

Combine the milk, three-fourths cupful 
of the canned peach juice, the lemon rind, 
sugar, and salt, and place in the top of a 
double-boiler. When hot, add the corn- 
starch mixed with the remaining peach 
juice and stir thoroughly until thick. 
Cook for twenty-five minutes, then add 
very slowly to the egg slightly beaten. 
Return to the double-boiler, add twelve 
marshmallows, and cook five minutes 
longer. Remove from the fire and add the 
flavoring. Pour into individual serving 
dishes, reserving a small amount of the 
custard mixture. Arrange a peach half on 
top of each custard. Place a teaspoonful 
of the reserved custard mixture in the 
cavity of each peach and in this cement a 
marshmallow. Serve cold with cream. 
G. M. Vanderhule, 410 Locust St., Yankton, S. Dak. 
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‘tablespoonfuls of sugar 


Long cooking is the secret of a perfect corn-starch pudding 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


How to Make Corn-starch Pudding 


HERE are principles to guide one 

in making corn-starch pudding 

just as there are principles to 

guide one in making bread or 
muffins. And these few rules, simple 
though they may be, weigh the balance 
scales in favor of the smooth, delicately- 
blended, flavorsome corn-starch pudding 
which, as a bit of daintiness, adds grace to 
any dessert course. 

Corn-starch pudding, as its name sug- 
gests, is a close friend of the starchy family 
and for this reason must have the long, 
slow cooking which alone can swell and 
burst the many starch grains, thus mak- 
ing a result both palatable and digestible. 
Herein lies the true keynote to a “finished”’ 
corn-starch pudding—long, thorough cook- 
ing over a sufficiency of boiling water. 
And to accomplish this desired perfection, 
there is no abler cooking utensil than the 
double-boiler. With a double-boiler and a 
tested recipe, there is not a chance for a 
“starchy” corn-starch pudding, and the 
manner of doing it all is so simple, if you 
will only follow the Institute’s advice. 

Our recipe for corn-starch pudding calls 
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While the pudding is cook- 
ing in the top of the 
double-boiler, beat one egg 
slightly and add to it two 





for three cupfuls of milk as the basis and is 
quite sufficient for six servings. Eggs may 
be added or not, as one pleases, but in 
either case the general method of procedure 
is much the same. In making corn-starch 
pudding with eggs, put boiling water in the 
bottom of a double-boiler and place it over 
the heat. Measure two and one-half cup- 
fuls of milk and place in the top of the 
double-boiler. Cover and bring the milk 
to the scalding point. This can be de- 
tected when tiny bubbles appear around 
the edge. Meanwhile, mix together six 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-half cupful of cold milk. 
Stir until the corn-starch is thoroughly 
mixed with the milk and becomes a smooth 
paste Remove the cover from the double- 
boiler and add the corn-starch mixture to 
the scalded milk a little at a time, stirring 
constantly. A wooden spoon is excellent 
fer this purpose. When the corn-starch 
pudding is uniformly smooth, remove the 
spoon, again cover the double-boiler, and 
cook for twenty-five minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Have the water in the bottom of 
the double-boiler boiling constantly during 
this time. Meanwhile, beat one egg 
slightly in a medium-sized bow! and add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. At the end 
of the twenty-five minutes remove the 
pudding from the stove and pour it slowly, 
stirring constantly, over the beaten egg 
mixture. Never add the egg to the hot 
mixture, as the heat is apt to cook the tiny 
particles of egg almost immediately, and 









a speckled mixture is the result. Further- 
more, when adding egg to the milk, some 
of the egg is invariably left in the bowl, 
which is wasteful, to say the least. So too 
much care can not be taken at this stage 
in the process. When the milk mixture 
and egg are thoroughly combined, return 
the pudding to the double-boiler and cook 
for five minutes longer. Meanwhile, fill 
the desired mold or molds with cold water, 
let stand a minute or so, and then empty. 
At the end of the five minutes, remove the 
pudding from the heat and add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat up well witha 
spoon and pour into the mold. Let stand 
until the pudding is cool, and then place 
in the refrigerator to become thoroughly 
firm, when it is ready to unmold. 

If one wishes to make a plain corn-starch 
pudding, use the same proportions of ingre- 
dients as given above, omitting the egg and 
adding the four tablespoonfuls of sugar at 
one time to the corn-starch paste. Add 
the corn-starch paste to the scalded milk 
in the manner described above and cook 
for thirty minutes. Then remove, add 
the vanilla or other flavoring, and mold. 














Add the cooked mixture 
to the beaten egg and cook 
five minutes longer. Re- 
move, add the vanilla, and 
pour into cold, wet molds 
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WITH this number ends what 

many critics say is the great- 
est novel Frances Hodgson Burnett 
has ever written. As a serial it has 
brought us overwhelming evidence of 
its success. Add ‘‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe”’ to the already long 
list of notable stories Good House- 
keeping has been the first to publish 


Chapter LV 
OWIE put Robin to bed as she 
had done when she was a child, 
feeling as though the days in 
the nursery had come back again. 


She brushed the silk curls long and softly . 


and tucked her in as if she had been six, 
talking caressingly to her as she did it. 
She saw gradually die out of her face the 
unnatural restraint that had suggested the 
look of a girl who was not only desolate, 
but afraid. In the depths of her comfort- 
able being there lay hid a motherly 
pleasure in the nature of her responsibility. 
She had cared for young mothers before, 
and that she should be called to watch 
over Robin, whose child forlornness she had 
rescued, filled her heart with a glowing. 
As she moved about the room quietly pre- 
paring for the comfort of the night, she 
knew that the soft darkness of the lost eyes 
followed her and that it was not quite so 
lost as it had looked in the church and 
on their singularly silent journey. 

When her work was done and she 
turned to the bed again, Robin’s arms 
were held out to her. 

“T want to kiss you, Dowie. I want 
to kiss you!” she said, with the yearning 
dwelling on the word “‘kiss’’ which had so 
moved the good soul long ago in its in- 
nocent suggestion of the tender reverence of 
some sacred rite. 

The doctor rode up the moorland road 
each day to see his patient and to talk of 
her to Dowie. He was made desperately 
anxious by her thinness, her small appetite, 
and sometimes panting breath. Her lovely, 
hollow eyes, made startling by the black 
ring of her lashes, frightened him. But 
Dowie fought hard against her secret fears. 

“Tt’s slow work at first,”’ she said, “but 
I’m coaxing good milk into her by degrees, 
though she can’t eat. She’s obedient by 
nature, and she tries to do her best. She 
doesn’t know that I’m working steady 
to keep her from the fits of crying that 
shake her to pieces. I throw her windows 
open and get her to go out to walk with 
me when her strength will let her. She 
hasn’t much strength, but perhaps she’ll 
begin to have more—some day when she 
wakes up.” 

Her waking up was a singular and 
moving one. One morning, when Dowie 
came into her room, she found her lying 
upon her pillow with a wonderful, lighted 
face and a faint color in her cheeks. 

“Dowie!” she said almost at once. 
“Donal came!” 

“Did he, my lamb?” said Dowie, going 
to her quickly. “In a dream?” 
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Donal lay quiet for a few seconds, and then the 
chap,” said Donal—‘‘I can’t see you—but I'll 


The Head of 


By 


She slowly shook her head. ‘“I don’t 
think it was a dream. It wasn’t like one. 
I think he was here. God sometimes lets 
them come back—sometimes—doesn’t he? 
Since the war there have been so many 
stories about things like that. People 
used to come to see the Duchess and sit 
and whisper about them.” 

“T’ve heard of such things,” said Dowie, 
valiantly determined to keep her voice 
steady and her expression unalarmed. 
“Perhaps they are true. Lie still, my 
dear, and I’ll bring you a cup of good 
hot milk to drink. Do you think you 
could eat a little new-laid egg and a shred 
of toast?” 

“T will.” answered Robin. “I will, 
Dowie.” She sat up in bed with her silk 
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curls falling about her, and the faint glow 
on her cheeks deepened and spread like 
a rosy dawn. “I can’t tell you all he said 
to me,” she went on quietly. ‘There 
was too much that belonged only to us. 
He stayed a long time. I felt his arms hold- 
ing me. I saw into his eyes—just as | 
always did. He was not dead. He was 
not an angel. He was Donal. He laughed 
and made me laugh, too. He said he 
could come because we belonged to each 
other and loved each other so. He said 
beautiful things.” She began to speak 
with a retrospective slowness. ‘Some of 
them were like the things Lord Coombe 
said, but when Donal said them, they were 
different and seemed quite true. He told 
me things about England—wanting new 























do what you want me to do—I’ll do it!” 


smile they had all adored lighted up his face. 








Lord Coombe bent nearer to him. 


** Jackson, old 
He spoke as if to a living man standing at his side 
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Illustrated by Fred C. 


souls and new, strong bodies. He loved 
England. He said beautiful, beautiful 
things.” 

Dowie made a magnificent effort to 
keep her eyes clear and straight. “I’m 
sure he would do that—sure of it,”’ she 
said without a tremor in her voice. “That 
would have been his way wherever he was. 

t’s only things like that he’s thought of 
his whole life through. And surely it was 
love that brought him back to you—both.” 
She wondered if she was not cautious 
enough in saying the last word, but her 
fear was a mistake. 

“Yes—both.” Robin gave back with a 
new, high bravery. “Both,” she repeated. 
“He will never be dead again. And I 
shall not be dead. When I could not 


Yohn 


think, it used to seem as if I was. But I 
have come alive.”’ 

“Ves, my lamb,”’ answered Dowie with 
fine courage. ‘‘You look it. We'll get 
you ready for your breakfast now. And 
I will bring you the egg and toast—a nice, 
crisp bit of hot, buttered toast.”’ 

“Ves,” said Robin. ‘He said he would 
come again, and I know he will,” she added. 

Dowie bustled about with inward trem- 
bling. Perhaps the strange thing had 
awakened the stunned instinct in the girl— 
perhaps the change had begun to take 
place and she would eat the bit of food. 
The test would be the egg and the crisp 
toast—the real test. Sometimes a patient 


had a moment or so of uplift, and then 
it died out too quickly to do good. 





But when she had been made ready and 
the tray was brought, Robin ate the small 
breakfast without shrinking from it, and 
the slight color did not die away from her 
cheek. The lost look was in her eyes no 
more, and her voice had a new tone. It 
was not so tired, and she herself was 
curiously less languid. 

“The moor is beautiful today. I will 
get up and take a walk with you,” she 
volunteered. “I don’t know anything 
about the place. I have not looked at 
anything.” 

One of the chief difficulties Dowie often 
found herself called upon to brace herself 
to bear, was that of her looking so extraor- 
dinarily like a child. Her small face 
with its liquid, trustingly-lifted eves had 
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always been rather like a baby’s, but in 
these days, in the midst of her tragedy, 
her youngness at times seemed almost 
unendurable to face. But she walked 
with Dowie bravely, and ‘it even happened 
that they met the doctor driving up the 
road which twisted in and out among the 
heath and bracken. For a moment he 
looked startled, and after they had re- 
turned to the castle he talked anxiously 
with Dowie. 

“There’s a change,” he said. “Has 
anything happened that might have 
raised her spirits? She mustn’t do too 
much.” 

“She had a dream last night,”’ Dowie 
answered. ‘‘She dreamed that she saw 


her husband and talked to him. She. 


believes he really came to her.”’ 

Dr. Benton rubbed his chin, and there 
was anxiety in the movement. “I am 
not sure that I like that. One can’t ‘say 
where it may lead to. It would be better 
not to encourage her to dwell on it.”’ 

“The one thing that’s in my mind, sir, 
is that it’s best not to discourage her 
about anything just now,” said Dowie. 
“When she told me that he was not dead 
when she saw him, she said that she was 
not dead any more herself—that ‘she had 
come alive. If believing it will keep her 
feeling alive, sir, wouldn’t you say it 
would be a help?” 

The Doctor was still rubbing his chin 
and looking thoughtful. ‘Her vitality 
must be kept up—nothing could be worse 
than inordinate grief,’ he said. ‘‘We 
must not lose any advantage. But she 
must be closely watched.” 

“T’ll watch her, sir,” answered Dowie. 


OWIE watched faithfully. She did not 
speak of the dream, but as she went 
about doing kindly and curiously wise 
things, she never lost sight of any mood or 
expression of Robin’s, and they were all 
changed ones. On the night after she had 
“‘come alive,” they talked together in the 
tower room something as they had talked 
on the night of their arriva!. 

A wind was blowing on the moor and 
making strange sounds as it whirled round 
the towers and seemed to cry at the narrow 
windows. By the fire there was drawn a 
broad, low couch heaped with large 
cushions, and Robin lay upon them looking 
into the red hollow of coal. 

“You told me I had something to think 
of,” she said. “I am thinking now. I 
shall always be thinking.” 

“That’s right, my dear,’ Dowie an- 
swered her with sane kindliness. 

“T will do everything you tell me. 
Dowie. I will not cry any more, and I will 
eat what you ask me to eat. I will sleep 
as much as I can, and I will walk every 
day. Then I shall get strong.” 

‘“*That’s the way to look at things. It’s 
a brave way,” Dowie answered. ‘What 
We want most is strength and good spirits, 
my ce 

“That was one of the things Donal 
said,’ Robin went on quite naturally and 
simply. ‘‘He told me I need not be ill. 
He said a rose was not ill when a new bud 
was blooming ce i. It was only beautiful 
growing. That ,«s one of the lovely things 
he told me.” 4 » 

‘It was a beautiful thing, to be sure,” 
said Dowie. 

To Dowie’s wholly untranscendental 
mind, long trained by patent facts and 


duties, any suggestion of the occult was 
vaguely ominous. But if the child began 
to sleep and eat her food, and the fits of 
crying could be controlled, why should 
she not be allowed to believe what sup- 
ported her? When her baby came, she’d 
forget less natural things. Dowie knew how 
her eyes would look as she bent over it— 
how they would melt and glow and brood 


‘and how her childish mouth would quiver 


with wonder and love. Who knew but 
that the Lord himself had sent her the 
dream to comfort her because she had 
always been such a loving, ‘lonely little 
thing with nothing but tender goodness in 
her whole body and soul? 

Dowie noticed that she did not stay up 
late that night and that when she went 
to bed she knelt a long time by her bedside. 
When Dowie came to tuck her in, her face 
was marvelously still looking and somehow 
remotely sweet, as if she had not quite 
returned from some place of wonderiul 
calm. She nestled into the softness of 
the pillow with her hand under her cheek, 
and her lids dropped quietly at once. 

“Good night, Dowie dear,” she mur- 
mured, “‘I am going to sleep,” and Dowie 
saw she went—with the soft suddenness 
of a baby in its cradle. 


UT it could not be said that Dowie slept 

soon. She found herself lying awake 
listening to the wind whirling and crying 
round the tower. The sound had some- 
thing painfully human in it which made her 
conscious of a shivering, inward tremor. 

“Tt sounds as if something that had 
been hurt and was cold and lonely wanted 
to get in where things were human and 
warm,” was her troubled thought. It 
was a thought so troubled that she could 
not rest, and in spite of her efforts to lie 
still, she turned from side to side listening 
in an abnormal mood. 

“T’m foolish,” she whispered. “If I 
don’t get hold of myself, I shall lose my 
senses. I don’t feel like myself. Would 
it be too silly if I got up and opened a 
tower window?” 

She actually got out of her bed quietly 
and crept to the tower room and opened 
one. The crying wind rushed in and past 
her with a soft, cold sweep. It was not a 
bitter wind, only a piteous one. 

“Tt’s—it’s come in,” she said, quaking a 
little, and went back to her bed. 

When she awakened in the morning, she 
realized that she must have fallen asleep 
as quickly as Robin had, for she remem- 
bered nothing after her head had touched 
the pitlow. The wind had ceased, and 
the daylight found her herself again. 

“Tt was silly,” she said, “‘ but it did some- 
thing for me, as silliness will sometimes. 
Walls and shut windows are nothing to 
them. If he came. he came without my help. 
But it pacified the foolish part of me.”’ 

She went into Robin’s room with a sense 
of holding her breath, but firm in her 
determination to breathe and speak as a 
matter-of-fact woman should. 

Robin was standing at her window 
already dressed. She turned and showed 
that her thin, small face was radiant. ‘I 
have been out on the moor. I wakened 
just after sunrise, and I heard a skylark 
singing high up in the sky. I went out to 
listen and say my prayers,” she said. 
“You don’t know what the moor is like, 
Dowie, until you stand out on it at 
sunrise.” 


She met Dowie’s approach half-way and 
slipped her arms around her neck and 
kissed her several times. 

“Perhaps I can cat two eggs this 
morning,” she said with a pretty laugh. 
“Wouldn’t that be wonderful?” and she 
took off her hat and laid it aside on the 
lounge as if she meant to go out soon 
again. 

Dowie tried not to watch her too ob- 
viously, but she could scarcely keep her 
eyes from her. There was something cerie 
in remembering her queer feeling about 
the crying of the wind, silly though she 
had decided it to be, and something which 
made it difficult to go about all day know- 
ing nothing, but seeing strange signs. She 
had been more afraid for Robin than she 
would have admitted even to herself, 
And when the girl sat down at the table by 
the window overlooking the moor and ate 
her breakfast without effort or distaste, 
it was far from easy to look quite as if she 
had been doing it every morning. 

Then there was the look in her eves as 
if she were either listening to something 
or remembering it. She went out twice 
during the day, and she carried it with her 
even when she talked of other things. 
But she said nothing until she went out 
with Dowie at sunset. The flame of the 
sky was beyond compare, and after gazing 
at it for a while, Dowie turned a slow, 
furtive look on Robin. 

But Robin was looking at her with clear, 
soft naturalness—loving and untroubled 
and kindly sweet. ‘‘He came back, Dowie. 
He came again,” she said. 

And her voice was as natural as the good 
woman had ever known it. 





LVI 


HE next day’s post brought a package 

of books and carefully chosen pcriod- 
icals. Among them was a prettily artistic 
pamphlet sent out as an advertisement by 
a firm which made a specialty of children’s 
outfits and belongings. It came from an 
elect and expensive shop which prided 
itself upon the charm of its delicately out- 
lined pictures of small beings in entrancing 
garments such as might have been designed 
for fairies and elves. 

Out of the corner of her eye Dowie saw 
the still transparent hand steal toward 
this special pamphlet. Robin drew it 
toward her and began to look at its 
contents. 

“Dowie,” she said at last. “I.want— 
to begin to try to make some little clothes 
like these. Do you think I can?” 

“Well, my dear,” answered Dowie 
composedly, ‘‘I taught you to sew very 
neatly by the time you were twelve. You 
liked to do it. And Mademoiselle taught 
you fine embroidery.” 

“T did like to do it,” said Robin. “I 
never seemed to get tired of sitting in my 
little chair in the bay window where the 
flowers were and making tiny stitches. 
Look at this, Dowie.” ; 

Dowie went to her side in her quiet, 
matter-of-fact way, which was almost 
gentler than her customary gentleness, 
because in these days, while trying to 
present a quite ordinary demeanor, she 
felt as though she must move as one would 
move in making sure that one would not 
startle a bird one loved. 

Robin touched a design with her finger. 
“T should like (Continued on page 91) 
































S she had come down the stone stairway when she bade him her sacred little goodby, so 
Robin came down again—like a white blossom drifting down from its branch— 
like a white feather from a dove’s wing. But she held her baby in her arms, and to 
Donal her cheeks and eyes and lips were as he had first seen them in the Garden 
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To Select an Appliance 


Hew can you distinguish the sheep from the goats? 
best way is to have a knowledge of just which are the sheep 
The same thing applies to the selection 
If you have the technical data and 
complete knowledge of the construction and operation of various 
machines, then no one is better fitted than you to select a 
However, there are very few individuals who have all 
What, then, shall they do? 
sult some unbiased authority who nas this information! 
Good Housekeeping Institute is just such an authority. 
advice given on these pages is the direct result of our experience 
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Labor-Savers 


By Following the Institute’s Advice 


HE first step in saving your labor- 
savers should be made _ before 
their purchase. Start right by 
buying reputable devices spon- 

sored by reputable manufacturers, and the 
upkeep problem will be simplified. In gen- 
eral, your success in the maintenance ot 
any of the mechanical or electrical] house- 
hold helpers will depend, first, on your 
knowledge of the functioning of the device, 
and, second, on the exercise of common- 
sense care based on this knowledge. 

Regardless of the amount of care exer- 
cised accidents will sometimes happen, or 
eventually natural wear and deterioration 
will necessitate replacement of parts or 
servicing by the manufacturer or his agent. 
When this time comes, it will facilitate 
matters if you have all the data handy 
as to the make, the type, the style and the 
seriai number of the appliance. 

Oil and cleanliness are the two big life- 
savers for all moving machinery. Perhaps 
a word on the theory of lubrication might 
make clearer the reason why it is so essen- 
tial. Every one knows from experience that 
rubbing any two metallic surfaces together 
will wear either or both. For example, 


when vou sharpen a knife on a sharpening 

steel, the rubbing together of the two sur- 

faces actually wears away the knife until 

the eoked result of a sharp edge is 
4 





This illustration and many simi- 
lar experiences show us that the rubbing 
together of metallic surfaces produces 


reached. 


wear. Again, if we attempt to slide any 
object over another, a certain amount of 
effort is required which will depend largely 
upon the nature of the two surfaces. If 
they are rough, a large amount is necessary, 
but if they are smooth, a much smaller 
effort will suffice. Further, the rubbing 
together of two rough surfaces results in the 
generation of heat. Now, if we place a 
little oil or grease between the metallic 
surfaces, the effort required to move one 
over the other is considerably lessened, 
little heat is generated, and the wear is 


appreciably reduced. ‘This, then, is the 
function of lubrication. To be properly 
lubricated, a machine must have a film of 
lubricant constantly between the moving 
parts. 

As to the quantity and nature of lubri- 
cants to use for your various appliances it 
is best to consult the directions furnished 
by the manufacturer. In general, however, 
where grease cups are provided on a ma- 
chine, it will be found that vaseline or a 
grease of this consistency is usually satis- 
factory. Where oil cups are provided, use 
a light machine oil or one of the proprietary 
oils sold especially for household appli- 
ances. It is difficult to sav how frequently 
machines should be lubricated, for this 
depends largely on the frequency of use. 
On the mechanical parts there can hardly 
be too much oil. Naturally, it is not neces- 
sary to put in so much oil that it oozes 
from bearings and joints. In lubricating 
your electric motors, however, more ca:c 
must be exercised, for if there is a surplus 
of oil or grease and it gets into the windings 
or on the commutator, it is apt to cause 
trouble. 

The motors supplied with most house- 
hold appliances are arranged for grease 
lubrication. Small, cylindrical cups are 
provided at the bearings, which contain 
a wick and a spring that keeps the wick 
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pressed against the motor shaft. It is 
a simple matter to unscrew the grease 
cup and fill it, using a knife blade or 
other suitable tool for packing in the 
grease. When the motor is arranged 
for oiling, the oil duct is generally 
protected with a ball cap or a small, 
hinged cap, but in either case it is easy 
to introduce the oilcan spout. Usu- 
ally the oil duct leads to a reservoir in 
which is a felt pad that retains the oil 
and feeds it to the bearings. 

Your laundry equipment works 
under exceptionally severe conditions. 
On wash days there prevails an at- 
mosphere of hot, moist air followed 
usually by several days of inactivity. 
These conditions are well suited to the 
hastening of rust, corrosion, and the 
rapid deterioration of the electrical 
parts, unless considerable care is ex- 
ercised. After you are through wash- 
ing, air out the laundry so as to get 
rid of the moisture. Wipe off the 
laundry equipment, see that all the 
water is drained from the washing- 
machine, and release the tension on 
the wringer rolls, in preparation for 
the period of inactivity that follows 
wash day. 

After you have finished using the 
washing-machine, fill it to the operat- 
ing level with clean water and start it 
working. This will give the parts a 
good rinse and prevent the dirt settling 
and hardening. Drain out the water 
and dry the machine. If you have a 
wood cylinder washer or other type 
of machine using wood as part of the 
tub or clothes container, do not put 
the cover on the machine until the 
wood has had an opportunity to dry 
thoroughly. If you do not take this precau- 
tion, you will surely find the wooden parts 
mildewed next time you try to wash. In 
washing machines which use zinc or gal- 
vanized iron in their tub or cylinder con- 
struction, it is frequently found that a 
white or grayish deposit accumulates on 
these parts. This deposit is a result of 
chemical reaction between the metal, the 
soap, and the water. In districts where the 


water is hard, these deposits frequently 
become excessive and are most annoying, 
as there is a tendency for pieces to get on 
the clothes. 


For this reason tin-plated 


Push the plug in firmly. 















































Turn off the gas after using an ironer. 
Clean the dishwasher frequently 


copper or wood construction is most satis- 
factory in hard water districts. Do not 
attempt to wipe off the deposit on your 
galvanized tub for it does no harm unless 
there is such a large quantity that it flakes 
off and gets on the clothes. Rather, it 
protects the metal from further reaction 
with the water and chemicals. 

A frequent cause of motor burn-outs in 
washing-machines is starting the motor 
with the drive mechanism of the washer, 


On the right are types of combination switch plugs which make for convenience 





the wringer, or both engaged. The 
majority of washing-machine motors 
are not designed to start on full load, 
and the operating levers for the tub 
or wringer mechanism are provided so 
that the motor may be started and 
brought up to full speed before the 
washing or wringing load is applied. 
A little care in seeing that the washer 
and wringer levers are in the “off” or 
disengaged position before the motor 
is started will prevent what might be 
expensive repair bills. A belt that is 
too tight will sometimes prevent the 
motor from.starting. Learn to tell by 
the feel—when the motor is at rest, 
of course—what is the proper beit 
tension. A slipping belt—that is, one 
that is too loose—will not operate the 
machine satisfactorily and is frequent- 
ly the reason for the complaint that 
‘“‘my washer does not seem to wash 
so well as when I first bought it.” 
Your washer was designed to have a 
certain number of strokes, revolu- 
tions, or oscillations per minute, de- 
pending on the type, but if the motor 
belt or the clutch slips, naturally the 
correct number will not be obtained, 
and it will take longer than it should 
to get clean clothes. 

Most of the care of the dishwasher 
must be given to keeping the drain 
clear, seeing that the stuffing boxes 
around the motor shaft are tight if the 
machine is of a type that has these, 
and keeping the racks and inside sur- 
faces free of grease and dirt. Fre- 
quently use a scrubbing brush with 
soap and water for cleaning the sides, 
but do not use abrasives of any kind, 
as these will eventually remove the protec- 
tive finish on the base metal, and corrosion 
will result. Do not close the machine, after 
using, until it is dry. 

The motors of many vacuum cleaners 
run at very high speeds, as high as 10,000 
revolutions per minute, and the tips of the 
fan blades frequently travel two miles a 
minute. Considering this, it is easy to see 
why, when hard substances come in con- 
tact with the moving fan, serious damage 
frequently results. Pick up the hairpins, 
tacks, and buttons by hand, or brush them 
up, instead of delegating this work to the 
vacuum cleaner. Sharp particles will cut 
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the cleaner bag and make it unserviceable. 
To get full cleaning efficiency, clean the 
bag frequently, following the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 

Household heating devices might be 
divided into two classes. The first would 
include those which are designed to be 
permanently connected to the source of 
supply and which will radiate sufficient 
heat so that they will not be a source of 
danger to themselves or to their surround- 
ings. Such devices are the electric range, 
the toaster, the grill, the air heater, and 
similar equipment. The second class 
would include devices which are designed 
to radiate sufficient heat under certain 
definite working conditions, but if these 
conditions are not fulfilled, the electrical 
energy produces an excessive heat that 
may be dangerous to the device itself or 
to the surroundings. Devices in this class 
are the smoothing iron, the machine 
ironer, the percolator, and similar water- 
heating appliances, etc. In the care of 
devices that come in the first class, no 
special precautions are necessary except 
that as every heating element has a certain 
definite life, it is obvious that care in re- 
moving the appliance from the circuit as 
soon as the need for it has ceased will 
prolong its usefulness. For appliances of 
the second class considerably more care 
is required. For example, you should 
not permit your electric smoothing iron 
to stand on an ironing board or on any- 
thing inflammable. Always place it on 
the metal stand that comes with the iron, 
or turn it on end if the iron is so designed. 
The heating element in the iron is de- 
signed to maintain an ironing temperature 
while the iron is being moved over damp 
clothes, and under working conditions the 
temperature of the iron will remain prac- 
tically constant. If, however, the iron 
stands still, the heat is not carried away 
as fast as it is being generated, and con- 
sequently the temperature will keep in- 
creasing until the iron becomes so hot 
that it will set fire to wood or other in- 
flammable material. The experience of 
women in the past, in using stove-heated, 


Be sure that your fuses are of proper 
capacity, and when one burns out, re- 


place 4 with another of the same rating 
6 





Lubrication is the watchword in using any appliance 
Follow 


your instruction book for explicit oiling directions 


which is designed with moving parts. 


Electric motors should be lubricated, but with dis- 
cretion, for overoiling may result in a short cir- 
cuit and damage to the current-carrying parts 


old-fashioned flatirons, was that the major 
difficulty consisted in keeping the iron hot. 
If an iron were permitted to stand, it nat- 
urally cooled off and rarely would be a 
source of danger. With the electric iron, 
however, this condition is entirely changed, 
for the electric current not only keeps the 
iron hot under working conditions, but if the 
iron is permitted to stand, it will get in- 
creasingly hotter. Even though the ironing 
stand is used as a safeguard against fire, still 
it is not advisable to leave an electric iron 
connected to the current supply longer than 
is necessary to bring it to the proper work- 
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ing temperature, for the resulting over- 
heating ‘is detrimental. When the iron 
gets too hot, remove the connecting plug 
attached to the iron, or, better still, if 
you have one of the convenient combi- 
nation switch plugs or a through switch 
in your connecting cord, push the switch 
to the “‘off’’ position. 

The same general precautions should 
be observed in the use of the electrically- 
heated machine ironer. Do not permit 
the shoe to overheat, or the life of the 
heating element will be shortened. 
Whether your ironer is heated by elec- 
tricity or gas, be careful to see that the 
roll is not left in contact with the hot 
shoe except when you are actually iron- 
ing. If this precaution is not observed, 
the roll covering and perhaps the roll 
padding will be scorched and even set 
on fire if the roll happens to be stand- 
ing still. To get full life from the roll 
covering and padding and to prevent 
possible warping of the ironing shoe, 
work over the entire length of the roll 
rather than favoring the center, which 
is acommon error. Working in the cen- 
ter tends to chill this portion of the shoe 
while the ends overheat, and there are 
stresses set up in the metal which tend 
to warp it. And besides, the shoe ends 
will scorch the roll covering, especially 
when the padding packs down in the 
center, due to constant uneven use, and 
the major part of the bearing then comes 
at the ends. Do not forget to turn off 
the gas or electricity when you leave the 
ironer. 

In percolators and similar appliances 
which, under normal operating condi- 
tions, depend on the water in them to 
carry off a sufficient amount of heat to 
prevent the overheating of the element, a 
heat-operated fuse or circuit breaker 
switch is generally provided as a safe- 
guard. If by any chance the water should 
boil off, the fuse or the circuit breaker 
will open the electrical circuit. A per- 
colator with a thermostatic control is 
shown on page 64. The safety device 
is usually located under the appliance 


The elements of an electric range require 
very little care. They can readily be 
cleaned with gentle strokes of a bristle brush 











and is covered by a plate or cas- 
ing. Familiarize yourself with 
its location and learn the method 
of replacing the fuse or restoring 
the circuit breaker switch, as this 
may save your calling in an elec- 
trician or service man. In wash- 
ing percolators and other similar 
appliances, use only a damp cloth. 
Never submerge these devices in 
water, for to do so may damage 
the heating element. 

Most electric ranges are sturdily 
built and in general require little 
servicing. To clean dust from 
exposed-type heating elements, use a bel- 
lows or the blower attachment of your 
vacuum cleaner. A bristle brush may be 
used if not tov stiff, but be careful not to 
injure the wire coils. The switches are 
the most delicate part of the range, so be 
careful the handles are not knocked by 
. chair backs or other furniture, or by kitchen 
utensils, as the mechanism may become 
jammed and inoperative. When your 
range is installed be sure the frame is 
properly “grounded.” 

The various circuits of electric ranges are 
usually protected by fuses mounted in a 
box or case on the range itself. When a 
fuse “blows,” it is an indication that there 
is some trouble in the circuit. Before re- 
placing the fuse make sure that the trouble 
is located and cleared up. This applies 
to fuses in any circuit as well as to those in 
the range. Use fuses of the proper capac- 
ity to give protection to the circuit. If 
a circuit should have a 10 ampere fuse, and 
this may be ascertained from your elec- 
trician, replace it with one of the same rat- 
ing, should it “blow,” and not with one of 
higher rating. 

Perhaps the connecting cord is more fre- 
quently in need of repair than any other 
part of electrical labor-savers. Just re- 
member that the connecting cord is a cord 
in name only. It is, in fact, a pair of 
electrical conductors each made up of 
many fine copper wires, covered with 
insulating material and protected against 
mechanical injury with a braiding of silk 

















The finger shows where you'll find a socket rating 


or cotton. The many fine wires make the 
conductors flexible and at the same time 
provide sufficient copper to carry the cur- 
rent. If you stop to think, you can readily 
realize that sharp bends, many twistings, 
kinks, and bruises will certainly cause dam- 
age to the conductors. 

The point in the connecting cord at 
which trouble first appears is usually 
where the cord connects to the plug. 
With a little practise it is easy for any one 
to repair this trouble with simple tools 
that should be in every household, namely, 
a screwdriver, a small knife, a pair of pliers, 
and some electricians’ so-called “‘friction 
tape.” The first step is to slip the con- 
necting cord through the pronged part 
of the connecting plug, being careful to 
have the plug in the proper direction, and 
then slit the outer cover of silk or cotton 
so as to free the conductors for a length 
of about three inches. Next, tie the two 
conductors in a loose knot, drawing it 
close to the junction at the braid. This 
















To mend a defective cord and plug con- 
nection, follow these steps (top picture): 
Place the plug on the cord, strip the outer 
covering, and loosely tie the two conductors 


knot will rest in the recessed part 

of the plug when the connection is 

completed, and take the mechani- 
cal strain off the terminal screws. 

Peel the insulation from the wires 

to about one-quarter of an inch 

from the knot, being careful not 
* to cut off any of the small wires. 
Next, cut a piece of tape about 
two inches long and tear it length- 
wise in strips about one-quarter 
inch wide. Wrap the tape around 
the insulation on the individual 
conductors and around the knot. 

Draw the cord through the plug 
until the knot seats in the depression, and 
then connect the bare wires to the terminal 
screws. To do this properly, the strands of 
one conductor should be given a slight twist 
to keep them together and then should be 
wrapped once around one of the terminal 
screws with the free ends wound clockwise, 
so that the tightening of the screw will 
tend to draw the conductor tighter. After 
one conductor has been secured under each 
terminal screw, the excess ends of wire 
should be snipped off with pliers. 

Many household heating appliances 
which usually take about 600 watts are 
classed as “lamp socket devices.” This 
term, however, is misleading, for, strictly 
speaking, the ordinary switch-type lamp 
socket should not be used for heating de- 
vices or appliances using in excess of 
250 watts. Switchless sockets or appli- 
ance outlets, however, are designed for the 
connection of devices taking as high as 660 
watts. As the socket rating is marked on 
the metal shell, you can easily tell by in- 
spection if it is suitable for the connection 
of 660 watt appliances. When connecting 
an appliance to a switch-type lamp socket, 
screw the threaded portion of the connec- 
tion plug into the socket, operate the socket 
switch, and then attach the cord to the plug 
and to the device. Disconnect first at the 
device or separate the attachment plug, but 
never use the lamp socket switch for open- 
ing or closing the circuit to the appliance. 
In removing an attachment plug, grasp the 
plug instead of taking hold of the cord. 











Then, with a small, sharp knife strip these 
wires and bind the knot and loose ends of 
the coating with tape. Pull up the plug 
and attach the conductors to their terminals 
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“Human beings are more fearful of losing 
their beauty than of losing thetr lives” 


Says DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


N the articles which have appeared 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING explaining 
the League for Longer Life and the 
methods of increasing the average 

length of human life, repeated stress has 
been placed upon the importance of 
diet. I believe every informed person 
will admit that while there are many 
features of special value in the problem, 
there is none that exceeds the good that 
will come from a wholesome diet. 

I have not made any effort to determine 
the number of diseases which are directly 
dependent upon diet, but I believe I 
would not be far out of the way if I should 
say every disease to which man is heir. 
Diet works in more ways than one in 
preserving health, in eradicating disease, 
and in prolonging human life. The well- 
nourished body is more resistant to dis- 
ease, and hence a proper diet will tend 
to preserve the individual from infection. 

When sickness does overtake one, the 
importance of strengthening the vital 
spark is supreme. In most cases the 
whole course of digestion is disturbed, 
and foods which in a state of health are 
palatable and desirable become unpala- 
table and undesirable. Therefore, the 
problem of the physician in procuring 
a proper diet during illness is of great 
significance. 

When the problem of eradicating the 
disease is considered, again diet plays 
a leading réle. After the disease is 
checked and the stage of convalescence 
sets in, any fault of diet is apt to cause 
a relapse and place the patient in-a worse 
condition than he was before. There- 
fore, before the incidence of the disease, 
during its progress, and after its eradica- 
tion, the réle of diet comes near to being 
the leading part. 

There are certain diseases which are so 
nearly related to diet as to be called dis- 
eases of dietary deficiency. Those who 
have followed this propaganda will be 
more than interested in a brief description, 
in plain terms, of some of these diseases. 

Recently one of them—perhaps the 
least threatening of all, but at the same 
time one of the most interesting—was 
prominent in the public eye. I refer 
to that skin disease known as pellagra. 
Not only is pellagra a skin disease, but its 
name is derived from the Latin, and means 
a “sick or rough skin.” This is probably 
not a correct designation, because the 
sickness lies much deeper than the skin. 
The outstanding symptom of this disease— 
in fact, its chief diagnostic sign—is a dis- 
coloration, a reddening, of the skin. This 
discoloration usually attacks the exposed 
skin surfaces of the body, such as the 
hands and the face. It may, however, 
spread to those portions of the skin 
covered by the clothing. 

It is a peculiar feature of the psychology 
of human nature to find that people are 


In this article he tells how you may 
lose both. You may never have pel- 
lagra, but a deficient diet is sure to 
be followed by unfortunate results 


more desirous of avoiding a skin disease 
than any other, irrespective of its power 
to produce fatal results. In other words, 
human beings are more fearful of losing 
their beauty than of losing their lives. 
For this reason, all skin diseases have 
a peculiar terror, especially for women. 

While redness or roughness of the skin 
is one of the most important symptoms, 
it does not appear until dietary errors have 
opened the way. It is not my purpose 
to describe all the symptoms of this disease, 
much less its remedies, except in so far as 
the diet is concerned. The redness of the 
skin persists for some time, and then a 
period of desquamation follows. This 
does not mean that the disease is cured, 
but it means that that particular part of 
the skin has played its function, and some 
other part will take its place; or the 
disease may reappear in its old seat when 
the new skin has formed. 

The real source of the disease is doubt- 
less in the digestive system. It may be 
attended, and usually is, with important 
digestive disturbances. The most definite 
of these is a deficiency of hydrochloric 
acid and pepsin in the stomach. The 
other digestive fluids in the smaller in- 
testines, as well as the secretion of saliva 
in the mouth, appear to be little disturbed, 
but the seat of the chief disturbance is in 
the stomach. Often an entire absence of 
hydrochloric acid and pepsin may be 
found in that organ, making stomach 
digestion difficult or impossible. 

In some cases, severe constipation at- 
tends this condition; in others, more or 
less severe diarrhea. The effect upon the 
sensations also is pronounced. Even 
mental aberrations may accompany the 
progress of the disease. Pellagra is almost 
always attended with an increase of 
intestinal putrefaction. This is probably 
caused by the more or less complete failure 
of stomach digestion, for intestinal putre- 
faction takes place in the particles of 
protein which escape digestion. The 
changes which take place in the blood are 
not very significant, but in some cases 
they stimulate mild anemia. 

A physician by the name of Casper 
Casal, the discoverer of the disease to 
which the name of pellagra was given in 
1735, lived in Spain. Until the real 
nature of pellagra was discovered, the 
disease ran on for weeks and months, and 
fatal results occurred in a large percent- 
age of cases. Many theories have been 
advanced to account for this disease. 
Among those which have had the greatest 
vogue is the Indian corn theory. Over 
a hundred years ago an Italian physician 
set forth the corn theory, claiming that 


the disease was due to the consumption 
of spoiled corn in which certain fungi pro- 
duced a toxic principle. This was the 
almost universally adopted theory of the 
disease until only a few years ago, when 
investigations were conducted in this 
country which showed the theory was not 
tenable from a scientific point of view. 
One reason for this theory was that the 
disease in Europe seemed to be confined 
only to those countries in the south of 
Europe, such as Spain, the south of France, 


Italy, and certain of the Balkan states 


where maize is grown in considerable 
quantities and forms a large part of the 
bread food of the population. 

The theory seemed to be confirmed in 
this country, when it was found that 
pellagra existed chiefly in those parts of 
the country where Indian corn is the 
principal bread material of the population. 
However, carefully conducted experiments 
on the part of the Public Health Service 
have shown that the spoiled corn theory 
is wholly erroneous. 

The next important theory claimed that 
it was a specific infection. To test this 
theory, persistent attempts were made by 
officials of the Public Health Service to 
infect monkeys by introducing into their 
blood materials taken from the affected 
parts of those suffering from _pellagra. 
All these attempts to produce the disease 
in monkeys ended in failure. 

The disease was first discovered in the 
United States about 1908, but only in 
sporadic cases. From that time to the 
present it has been a factor of great im- 
portance in the morbidity and mortality 
statistics of the country. While it has 
been confined chiefly to the southern part 
of the United States, it has in a few 
cases invaded the north. 

Credit must be given the Public Health 
Service of the United States for first calling 
official attention to the fact that a mixed 
diet of wholesome foods was extremely 
beneficial in the treatment of pellagra. 
Although this fact had been observed by 
other physicians, it was not crystallized 
into a working hypothesis until the ob- 
servations of the Public Health Service 
justified the supposition that an imperfect 
diet might have much to do with the 
causation of the trouble. 

By a wholesome diet is meant one in 
which there are certain quantities of milk, 
fresh meat and eggs. It had been ob- 
served that most of the persons suffering 
from pellagra had subsisted, for a greater 
or less length of time, on an almost com- 
plete vegetable diet in which white flour, 
potatoes, and a few other vegetables, 
together with a moderate amount of sirup 
or molasses, constituted the chief part 
of the diet. The quantity of milk and 
fresh meat eaten in all these cases was 
very small. When (Continued on page 121) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 74) 















Yo-ho, yo-ho, away we go 

Now watch us coast like fun! 
es) Just hold on tight, I'll steer you right— 
i Then Campbell’s when we're done! 
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The right balance 


: How delicious and bracing a plate of good hot soup 
é is! How quickly your appetite responds to the 
delicate, tonic flavors! What a whole-souled 
enjoyment it gives you in the rest of the meal! How is 
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es ‘perfectly it balances your diet! Eat soup every day. i 
3 E 
! Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
with its fifteen different vegetables and its seventeen ‘ 
: other ingredients—thirty-two in all—is almost a meal 
| is in itself, delightful in its varied flavors and offering 
% a completely balanced combination of the valuable 
Ee food elements. Succulent vegetables, muscle-building “ 
D cereals, richly invigorating beef stock, fragrant herbs i 
and tempting spices—blended with Campbell's Ge 
famous skill. j 
21 kinds 12 cents a can : 
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Unemployment is Your Fault 


(Continued from page 16) 


Construction Committee found that the men 
who had loaned this money made a greater 
profit than was cleared by the architect, the 
contractor, and all the producers of materials 
combined. 

Many business men will tell you—they 
abound on all sides of us—that no man has 
to lend his money to another man unless he 
wants to; therefore, the lender has the right 
to ask any interest he can get. True. But 
conditions in your community should not 
compel the man who wants to build a home 
for himself or for other people to borrow from 
private corporations or individuals. The 
deposits in your savings banks afford the 
natural, economic funds for home building. 
If a certain part of these long-term deposits 
were devoted to the financing of home building, 
there would be no question of excessive rates 
of interest, and the cost of the new homes in 
your town weuld be materially lowered. 
Many banks carry out this principle, but un- 
told numbers do not. How about the banks 
in your community? 


HE high cost of money is not alone to 

blame for present conditions. There are 
other reasons why you can not build your new 
home, why your town can not build the new 
school your children need, or the hospital 
for which a building fund was raised two years 
ago. There is the cost of materials and labor. 
Prices have gone down on some commodities 
until it no longer pays the mills to produce 
them. But you do not notice any reduction 
in the materials you want to use in the new 
house. The wholesaler and manufacturer 
in many instances have made substantial 
reductions, but the supplies merchant down 
on Main Street does not seem to know it. 
This is something for your community to 
consider. Several western communities formed 
organizations: last August to investigate the 
retail and wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in their localities, and the immediate 
results were amazing. 

Many women are too new to politics and 
finance to realize it, but the intelligent men 
in your town know that there are subtle ways 
by which pressure can be brought to bear on 
the man who is making one hundred, two 
hundred, even three hundred percent profit 
on vital necessities. Society can find the way, 
if it only will. 

It may be that when you saw the work stop 
on that new apartment house you gave little 
sympathy to the men so arbitrarily thrown 
out. of a job. Your mind was filled with facts 
concerning the high wages paid during and 
following the war. Granted that wages in 
many trades were raised to a disastrous point, 
granted that they still are held, officially, at 
what we term exorbitant rates—there is an- 
other side to the story. The laborer is de- 
termined to get all he can for his services, just 
as the money lenders are determined to get all 
they can for the use of their capital. Building 
has been held up in hundreds of towns reported 
the Conference, because fair wage adjustments 
have not been made between employers and 
workmen. Both sides have been in the wrong, 
and in their wrongness have helped to throw 
an army of men out of jobs in our mills as well 
as in the trades. 

Experience has proved that many a working 
man 1s @ reasonable being when he is let in 
behind the scenes, when he has seen for him- 
self that his employer is not profiteering 
through his labor. A Seattle builder, for 
instance, was offered a contract on terms which 
meant a loss to him at the current rates of 
labor and materials. The unemployment sit- 
uation was bad and promised to be worse; 
the mayor of the city had already organized 
a relief committee. The builder felt it his 
public duty to swing this job if humanly pos- 
sible. “I called my men together,” he told 
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the Conference, ‘‘and had a show-down. I 
gave them all my figures and proved that by 
shaving their wages and getting concessions 
from certain manufacturers, I would not make 
a dollar on the contract, but did hope to break 
even. My men voted unanimously to take 
the lower wages, and that building is now going 
up in Seattle.” 

Society, however, must see to it that wages 
do not fall to a point where the man can not 
supply his family with the necessities of life, 
properly educate his children, and make system- 
atic savings, however small. And the work- 
ing man must see to it that not only he, but 
his fellows, do a full day’s work, honestly per- 
formed, for this wage. The time has come 
for employers and employed, as well as the 
rest of society, to discover the Golden Rule 
and its possibilities. 

It will take more than a house-cleaning in 
our building trades to take care of our unem- 
ployed, but there are other industries which 
can be made to afford relief. The one and 
lasting cure for unemployment is employment, 
and to hasten the cure public works should be 
started immediately throughout the country. 
This is a legitimate expenditure of public 
money and neither an extravagance nor a form 
of charity. Wages paid for such work are not 
government doles, but are paid to accomplish 
needed work. Schools and other public 
buildings should be built, or, when necessary, 
be put in repair, streets mended, sewage lines 
extended, and general city repairs undertaken 
in communities able to finance them. Do you, 
as a voter and a taxpayer, know that not only 
the Federal Government but your local govern- 
ment has always undertaken its building pro- 
gram during good times, and by so doing 
has raised wages and the cost of materials? 
Do you realize that by judicious forethought 
on the part of the men you put in office, locally 
and nationally, public work can be done when 
other work is slack and so tide the country 
over some of its hard times? The war did 
not bring this depression upon us. Economists 
and statesmen will tell you that it was due 
us, anyway, and if society had listened to 
their preachings we would have been preparing 
during the last ten years to meet today’s 
emergency. A government sinking fund, laid 
aside during these years, could now be used to 
finance our public works. 


"THOSE who cry out against the extravagance 

of going on with our public works now that 
times are hard must be shown cold facts. 
Thirteen states have already sold over one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of municipal 
bonds to provide work for their jobless men. 
Taxpayers’ money spent in necessary work 
during hard times means less money spent 
for the up-keep of charitable organizations, 
jails, poorhouses, and juvenile delinquency 
courts. In case of continued serious outcry 
against this policy, let the more enlightened 
taxpayers call a mass meeting and force 
home the truth that providing jobs this 
winter is purely an economic necessity, not 
charity. For its own protection, for the wel- 
fare of our citizens of tomorrow, society must 
constructively solve today’s unemployment 
problem. And only as this solution is based 
on justice, decency, and sound economics 
will this winter’s experience hold any lesson 
for us. 

Public works, however, mean more than 
work done by your community. They mean 
great enterprises put through by the national 
government. It is society’s duty to insist 
that the dozen reclamation schemes already 
started by the Federal Government, but 
stopped last year in reply to society’s demand 
for “economy,” be carried on at once, and 
continued until finished, no matter what out- 
cries are made against “‘extravagance.”’ One 
hundred thousand of our workers can be given 


jobs if public opinion supports the Federal 
Government. The continuance of these enter- 
prises means, too, that mills and plants for 
the making of materials will start their wheels 
again, thus making work for thousands of 
men back home. 

Much of the money spent for public works 
of this nature is a loan and will be returned to 
the national treasury; the rest of it is our share 
in the development of our country. Seven- 
teen arid states west of the Mississippi made 
fertile through irrigation financed by the 
government now produce crops on which we 
depend for our daily food, and the men who 
raise these crops pay large taxes to the govern- 
ment. Can this be termed extravagance? 


ANY other evolutions of this nation-wide 
problem were discussed by the Confer- 
ence, but building and public works, local and 
national, offer the two most immediate cures 
by providing the most jobs. They also offer 
the two cures that the men and women of the 
country can enforce. The building program 
can be made possible if you and your neighbors 
get together and create, first, an overwhelming 
public opinion in favor of decency in business 
methods; second, agencies through which the 
man who wants to build a home, or any number 
of them, can borrow money for this purpose 
without usury and extortion. Finally, you 
and your neighbors must see to it that such 
building laws as you have in your town are 
enforced. In the few communities where the 
politicians and construction trades already 
have cleaned house, home-building is going 
forward at a normal rate. 

As for your local public works program, let 
your City Fathers realize that you are stand- 
ing firmly back of them. The usual City 
Father is human and responds eagerly to 
approbation. In this fight against unem- 
ployment, remember that your local govern- 
ment can only do its best when the public 
supports it. 

Then turn your ear toward Washington. 
If the outcry against “extravagance” or if 
politics succeed in slowing down the Federal 
program, make it your job to rally public 
opinion in its support, for the national, like 
the local, government puts forth its best 
effort when sure of public approval. 

The national government immediately 
following the meeting of the Conference appro- 
priated seventy-five million dollars to be spent 
on state and county roads through the country 
and so provide work for some of our needy 
people. As for local efforts, the Standing 
Committee on Unemployment announced 
early in November that two hundred and nine 
out of three hundred and twenty-seven cities 
have organized to meet not alone present but 
future conditions. With things as they are, 
January and February are months greatly 
dreaded by the committee. The states most 
completely organized are Massachusetts, 
illinois with the exception of Chicago, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Georgia. But even these states will 
need every possible help from their citizens to 
cope with problems facing them, and where 
public opinion most zealously backs the local 
government, there success will be greatest. 

We, the people of these United States, are 
on trial today as never before in our lives 
Now is our opportunity to show not only our- 
selves, but the world, that we can take care 
of our own people. Self-interest alone should 
lead us to work out a solution for our social 
and industrial ills, but we can not go far on 
self-interest. Such a foundation is built on 
quicksand. We need the spirit of the Golden 
Rule in our hearts, else this winter of trial will 
hold no lasting lesson for us. To quote 
Secretary Hoover, “It is unthinkable that 
the people of America will not learn some- 
thing from the experiences of this winter. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—15-17 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—z219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bild’g. 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. : 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 EuclidAv. 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co, 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. _ 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt_& Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman's 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton's, 803 Main St. | 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
acksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Johns City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Av. 































































ohnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

ansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—3o0o0 Altman B'ld’g. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Frey's, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 
Los Angeles—so5 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula— Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co, 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—z22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley - 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
= a Brace Co. 

mn Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arca 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 7 - 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannan—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma-—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy— W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie '! 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—13109 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M., F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-West brook 
Worcester—]. C. MacInnes Co. 
VYakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—P. McManus 
Co. 















S HOSTESS in your own _ graceful, comfortable shoes. There 
home, your poise, the most is toe room without cumbrous 
desirable of social graces width. The smart heels are set to 

and your attentive interest in establish good posture, which 
others which causes friends to call medical authorities proclaim essen- 
you charming—these depend a lot _ tial to good health. 


— comfortable footwear. ill A flexible shank allows the foot 
fitting shoes, for ever nagging One, perfect freedom. No concealed 
on a: mind and spoil your steel shank-piece restricts the 
conversational ability. movement of the muscles. In 
As hostess and as guest, at tea Cantilevers the feet grow supple 
or the theater, shopping, working and healthy because the muscles 
or walking, you feel comfortably exercise as you walk. Circulation 
shod and more at your ease in is stimulated. Foot troubles, poor 
Cantilever Shoes. Free from the carriage, nervousness: and fatigue 
foot-strain which you may have are banished if you wear Cantilever 
experienced in other Shoes. 
shoes, your mind will 
be easier, livelier and 
your manner more 
charming. Trim boots, 
smart oxfords, it is easy 
to feel and look your 
best in Cantilever lasts. 



















Poise begins at the feet 




























Try them on, at one 
of the stores listed at the 
tight. If none of these 
dealers is near you, 
write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for an interesting 
shoe booklet and the ad- 
dress of a nearby dealer. 
























Cantilevers are pat- 
terned upon the lines of 
the foot. They are 













antilever 
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DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


HRIFT is the keynote of an orderly home. What have you 

discovered that will save time, money, materials, or strength? . 
One dollar will be paid for each suggestion printed, and you will 
help us greatly by enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop when you 
wish the return of unavailable material. Address GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


When Carrying a Muff—Now that winter 
days are here and muffs are keing carried, 
perhaps my Goop HousEKEEPING friends will 
appreciate my little discovery. As soon as 
my muff is taken out of storage for use, I pin 
a good-sized safety-pin inside, in the middle 
of the muff. To this I attach my gloves, 
handkerchiefs, or any other -small articles 
likely to be lost when carried loosely in a muff. 
Particularly is the safety-pin a blessing when 
one is away for the whole ie and evening and 
wishes an extra pair of gloves for the theater. 
Pin the gloves inside the muff, and they are 
safe. Suburbanites will greatly appreciate 
this little saving. Mrs. R. M.C., N.Y. 
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Saving Strengthon Wash Day—When wash 
day comes around, I use the children’s wagon 
to haul the wash basket of wet clothes from 
the back door or laundry to the clothes-line. 
It not only saves me a heavy load, but it also 
prevents dragging the larger pieces of the 
wash on the ground while they are being hung 
up, because the wagon can be drawn along 
right under the clothes-line. When there 
is snow, the children’s sled answers equally as 
well. Mrs. R. B. C., Ind. 


Sleeping-Porch Night Clothes—For sleep- 
ing-porch night clothes, I find that a pair of 
full-sized white cotton blankets without a 
border will make two night suits of the style 
which have long sleeves, long legs, and feet, 
and button from the neck down to the waist- 
line in front. I can get a hood also, to go 
with each suit. These blanket night suits 
cut to advantage, and are very warm and 
quite inexpensive. Mrs. S. E. C., Wash. 
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Ordering Ice by Pounds—It is often a great 
annoyance to the busy housewife to accom- 
plish the necessary household tasks and still 
keep a watchful eye for the ice man’s arrival 
in order to tell him the amount of ice desired. 
I have eliminated this inconvenience in the 
following manner: I cut out the figures, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, etc., from a large- 
typed calendar, and when I need ice, I attach 
the necessary figure to the ice card with a clip. 

A.C. W., Mass. 


PANA tooth paste cleans 
the teeth and invigorates 
the gums. Thousands of 

dentists have told us that 
Ipana heals the bleeding 
gums of their patients. And 
flavor, well—its flavor is 
something you will think of 
as a treat. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous 
tubes, at 50c. A sample, enough 
for a week, may be had for ten cents 
from Bristol-Myers Co., N.Y. City 










To Preserve Steel Wool—When steel wool is 
allowed to stand after using with any moisture 
in it, it is apt to become rusty and sometimes 
unusable. I have found that by hanging it 
up by a spring clothes-pin the moisture has 
a chance to drip out, and the steel wool is in 
much better condition for further use. 

Mrs. A. J. McC ,N. J. 





To Wash Wool Stockings—Every one wear- 
ing wool stockings has more or less qualms in 
washing them because of the possibility of their 
shrinking. Not having any stocking stretchers 
I have hit upon a2 plan that is indeed a discov- 
ery. Before drying the stockings I put shoe 
trees in the feet, and this not only keeps them 
|from shrinking, but makes them more com- 
| fortable when worn again. 
Mrs. A. P. W, Conn. 
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An Ironing Garment—Pin a Turkish towel 
around the left end of your ironing board. 
You will come upon many bits of work in 
the course ‘of an hour’s ironing that will repay 
you for the effort. Initials, some laces, and 
heavy seams look a hundred perceni. better 
when ironed over Turkish towels. 

Mrs. E.S.,N.Y. 


To Keep the Sink Shining—Soap jelly, 
which is made by dissolving a large bar of soap 
in two quarts of boiling water and twe table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene, is a great aid in keeping 
a white, shining sink. I keep a glass of soap 
jelly on the sink shelf, and when I have finished 
my dishes, I put a little on a cloth which 
I keep especially for that purpose, and clean 
the sink. Then I wash the sink out with clean, 
hot, sudsy water, and the result is well worth 
the effort. Mrs. J. A , Okla. 


When Laying Oilcloth—When using oil- 
cloth on a kitchen table, it is very discourag- 
ing to find the corners worn after such a short 
time ct using. To remedy this, fit the piece 
of oilcloth exactly to cover the top of the table, 
and apply with paste the same as one would 
paper on the wall. Place the oilcloth care- 
fully and smooth it out well. The result 
will repay you for the effort. 

Mrs. A. J. McC., N. J. 


When Darning Stockings—Do not use 
darning stitches when the heels of your stock- 
ings become thin at the line of the top of your 
low shoes. Use a spool of silk and make paral- 
lel lines of fine chain stitches. This matches 
the stocking mesh so well that it can scarcely 
be detected. BoP N.Y. 


When Washing Curtains—Net curtains 
that are hung with a rod both at the top and 
the bottom do not need to be ironed or 
stretched. Launder them in the usual way 
and hang on the rods wet. The curtains dry 
smoothly, with edges that are even and straight. 
If there is a top heading, pinch it up with your 
fingers when about half dry. The heading 
will stand up in nice plaits. 

Mrs. M.L. C., N.C. 


For Persons Wearing Bifocal Glasses—For 
the benefit of those who wear bifocals, I sug- 
gest the following: I had an inch-wide white 
strip painted along the edge of our gray 
andoneach step. The white lines show plainly 
even at night, and there is no danger of falling. 

M.S.,N. J. 


Drying Herbs—When drying celery, parsley, 
or sage for winter seasonings, I leave all the 
leaves on and cut the stalks short enough so 
that they will fit in preserve jars. Then I 
place them jin the uncovered jars with the 
leaves down and dry them in the oven. Then 
I adjust the rubbers and covers and store 
them away. Dried in this way, the herbs are 
particularly nice, as you can crumble them as 
you need them, some things requiring finer 
particles than others. D. M.B., N.Y. 
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hich counts most — 
color of soap or color of clothes ? 



























Judge soap by what it will do. Color has little to do with 
either its purity or its cleansing value. There are good soaps 
variously yellow, green, white and brown. Some pure tar soaps 
are black! Yet who ever made her head black by shampooing 
with tar soap? 

Regardless of color, you want a laundry soap that will make 
clothes clean—and do it the safest, the quickest, the easiest way. 

Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the natural color of 
all its good materials mixed together. They help to hold the 
naptha till the last bit of the bar is used up, thus making it 
different from all other soaps. 

Fels-Naptha is golden, yet it makes the whitest, cleanest 
clothes that ever came out of suds. 

Real naptha is so skillfully combined with splendid soap by 
the Fels-Naptha exclusive process that it mixes readily with the 
wash-water. Thus it gets through every fibre of the fabric, and 
soaks the dirt loose without the effort of hard rubbing or without 
boiling. Fels-Naptha makes a wash thoroughly sweet and 
hygienically clean, because it gives clothes a soap-and-water 
cleansing and a naptha cleansing at the same time. 

The only way you can get the benefit of this double cleansing- 
value in soap is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha—the original 
and genuine naptha soap—of your grocer. The clean naptha 
odor and the red-and-green wrapper are your guides. 


© 1921, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 
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Improves every washing-machine 


ain m soap makes the wash- 
ing machine do even better work. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the washing-machine 
starts its work. Then the Fels-Naptha 
soapy water churns through and 
through the clothes, quickly flushing 
away all the dirt. 
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OULDN’T you like to attach 
vacuum cleaner or other de- 
vice, any time you wished, without 
bothering to take out a light bulb? 
You may with a Hubbell Te-Tap. 
The Te-Tap is a handsome brass 
lamp socket; one end screws into the 
present fixture, and the lamp and 
shade fit the other end. On the side 
it has double Te-Silots, into which 
you can plug the standard attach- 
ment caps furnished with your elec- 
trical devices. The pull chain gives 
independent control of the light. 


Step into the nearest electrical 
shop. Ask to see the Hubbell Te- 
Tap-Ten—all handy little devices 
that make electricity easy to use. 
“For Milady’s Convenience’’ isa little 
book full of helpful suggestions for 
the home. Write Dept. K for a copy. 


* 
HARVEY HUBBELL 


ELECTRICAL 4 SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT (U6!) CONN, U.S.A. 
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DR. 





WILEY’S 


DQuestion-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Engaged In a Good 
Work 


We are putting on a 
“Better Bread"’ campaign 
in this county, and I find 
it necessary to have more 
and better knowledge of 
self-rising flours. I find 
that a great many more 
people use self-risinz flour 
than plain flour in this 
county. Their bread is very, 
very poor. 

Miss M. Ester Rogers, 
our state specialist in food 
and cookery, has referred 
me to you for some definite 
information on flour. Here 
is what I want to know: 
Why use self-rising flour or 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘“‘ The Feeding 
of Older Children;” for adults, ‘‘Con- 
stipation,” and ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.” These pam- 
phlets will be sent for five cents in 
stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Prescriptional 


The definition of sirup 
is as follows: 

“Sirup is the sound prod- 
uct made by purifying and 
evaporating the juice of a 
sugar-producing plant with- 
out removing any of the 
sugar.” 

There is no difference 
between us, therefore, 
except in the significance 
of a name. The mo- 
lasses made in this coun- 
try is almost exclusively 
the product of the sugar 
factories of the South, 
especially of Louisiana. 





why not,use self-rising flour? 
Miss A. B. A., Mississippi. 

I have no desire to interfere with the very 
large industry which is now engaged in pro- 
ducing self-rising flours. What I say on this 
subject is purely from the sanitary and health 
aspects of the product. There is no dietetic 
nor economic reason to justify the use of self- 
rising flour. The use of this commodity has 
grown by leaps and bounds at the expense of 
plain white flour, because people generally 
do not like to take the trouble to do their own 
mixing. They want everything ready-made. 
The common custom of using hot bread made 
with baking powder should not be encouraged 
from the health point of view. Baking pow- 
der undoubtedly has its uses in emergency or 
for baking pastry, but for a steady diet it is 
far inferior to a well-made, yeast-raised loaf. 
Bread baked rapidly is not so well baked, nor is 
it so wholesome as bread at least 24 hours old, 
which has been properly leavened with yeast. 
While you are engaged in a Better Bread cam- 
paign, why not insist upon using more of the 
grain in the flour? White flour and its prod- 
ucts are a threat to the health of the people 
of this country, and it is getting whiter and 
more threatening every day. We shall never 
have a healthy people until we discard the 
whole outfit of modern flour making and return 
to nature’s own bread, made of the whole grain, 
properly ground, properly leavened, properly 
baked in an oven, and properly aged before 
eaten. 


Not Necessary to Quarrel About a Name 


I was much surprised on reading your answer in the 
July Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the query about how 
to get good molasses. You imply that there is no 
such thing as pure molasses. Now, I have kept 
house for over 36 years and have always used sorghum 
molasses. Sorghum has always been classed as 
a molasses so far as I have been informed, and is 
made in many of the states. It is pure, and there 
is nothing that equals it for cooking or for eating on 
bread as a spread. We never use any other kind of 


| molasses for making gingerbread or molasses cookies 


or mincemeat or, in fact, in any place in cooking 
where molasses is used. It is true there are some 
people who do not know what sorghum is, but we have 


| always been able to get it at a good grocery store. 


A. D. K., California. 


I have had several letters similar to yours 


on the molasses question, especially from 


Louisiana and other states in the South. 
Your opinion in regard to “Sorghum molasses,” 
I share with enthusiasm. The trouble is in 
the name. The term “molasses” is officially 
defined under the Pure Food Law as follows: 


“‘Molasses is the product left after separating the 
sugar from massecuite, melada, mush sugar, or con- 
crets, and contains not more than 25 percent of 
water and not more than 5 percent of ash.” 


It is almost the univer- 

sal custom in the South 
to bleach the sugar products with the fumes 
of burning sulphur. These fumes of burning 
sulphur are concentrated in the residual 
molasses. New Orleans molasses, so-called, 
at the present -time is likely to have a content 
of sulphur dioxide which, in my opinion, 
renders it unwholesome, especially for children. 


I Wonder How She Missed It 


I would suggest the output of a pure rye flour and 
a pure wheat instead of the bleached variety which 
we now have on the market. They should be cheap 
enough to be reached by the poor. Why not ad- 


vocate it? Miss J. V. W, New Jersey. 

For a third of a century I have been a con- 
stant and iterative advocate of pure, whole- 
ground, unbolted cereals. Gradually the 
competent dietary experts of the country are 
coming to my point of view. The percentage 
of whole wheat, whole rye, or whole corn flour 
or meal is not very high with the exception of 
the latter product, but it is increasing slowly 
and surely. Some day these wholesome 
products will come with a rush. The great 
obstacle in the way is largely in the training 
of the dietetic experts of the country. It is 
only lately that the dangers of white, bleached 
flour have been realized by the great army of 
domestic scientists. The great milling in- 
dustry has also set its face against the abolition 
of white flour. It is hard to convert an estab- 
lished industry to the point of scrapping every- 
thing which has heretofore been employed. 

In so far as I know, the authorities of the 
Department of Agriculture are taking no 
steps to stop the bleaching of flour intended 
for inter-state commerce. This product has 
been declared to be both adulterated and mis- 
branded by the courts; it is forbidden by the 
laws of some states. A campaign on the pari 
of the pure food authorities of Washington, 
properly directed, would at once free our staff 
of life from this blemish. Why not? 


Idle Tales 
Is it a fact, as has been reported to me, that the 
cocoa sold for making a drink is a composition that 


includes dried blood and other o»noxious substances? 
E. S. W. Massachusetts. 
It would be most interesting to trace the 
origin of idle tales about food products. There 
is not a particle of truth in the statement that 
some author of fiction made to you regarding 
the composition of beverage cocoa. I had 
never heard of any such adulteration until ! 
got your letter. Cocoa is prepared from 
chocolate by extracting about one-half its 
natural oil. Dried blood is an_ excellent 
fertilizer, but would make a very poor drink. 














Live upon ever clean Rugs 


As recently as last fall, your rugs were taken 
up and cleaned. Yet they are packed, once 
more, with dirt. Tap your shoe on any rug 
and see the dust arise. 


Daily that gritty dirt, laden with germs, is 
tracked in from the streets. Tramped under 
foot, it settles deeply into rugs, out of reach 
of hand sweeping, to grind off nap and 
menace health. 


The bother and expense of frequent outdoor 
cleanings once excused its accumulation in 
rugs. Present standards of cleanliness do not. 


For it is now easy, with The Hoover, to 
beat out all such nap-wearing, disease-bear- 
ing grit from rug depths. 


At the same time, this efficient cleaner also 
sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed 
nap, revives dimmed colors, and powerfully 
cleans by air suction. 


Only The Hoover does all this. In one 
rapid, dustless operation, guaranteed to 
prolong rug life, it cleans thoroughly. Its 
air-cleaning attachments also permit dustless 
“dusting”’ of upholstery, portieres, etc. 


Why not live amid cleanliness the year around, 
enjoy better health and preserve your rugs 
from wear? Repeatedly a Hoover thus saves 
its cost. 

This week, have a free demonstration on your 
rugs at home. See why The Hoover is the 
largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


Write for addresses of Authorized Dealers 
who are licensed to sell and service Hoovers 
backed by the Hoover Guarantee Bond. 
Convenient monthly terms gladly extended. 


THe Hoover Suction SweePER CoMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 


~The HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 
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Is There 


SOMETHING | 
You Want? | 


Is it a hat, a pair of 
shoes, gloves, clothes, 
rugs, china, draperies, 
furniture, or some other 
of life’s luxuries or 
necessities ? 


If it is something that 
a reasonable amount of 
money can buy, we can 
help you get it. 


Thousands of women 
have used our plan suc- 
cessfully. You can earn 
$25, $50, and more, a 
month in your spare 
time. Represent GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, and our 
five other publications, 
in your home town and 
vicinity, securing new 
subscriptions and re- 
newals from your friends 
and neighbors. 


What do you want ? 


This coupon will 
bring it to you. 


MAIL IT TODAY 


AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me particulars concerning 


your plan for earning money in my spare 
time. 


Dept. ArG 
Gs’ AR RS 
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Father Knickerbocker is a cordial host, with long experience in part- 
ing his guests and their money, not only painlessly, but pleasantly 


MANHATTAN MONEY-MAKING BAZAAR 
For Church, School, Club, or Charity 
By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., N. Y. CITY, COMPLETE IN- 
STRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR A MANHATTAN MONEY-MAKING BAZAAR, INCLUDING 


. Directions for Making Father Knickerbocker Advertising Posters 
. Directions for Decorating Hall 

. Directions for Making Manhattan Costumes of Attendants 

. Directions for Waldorf Astoria Dining-Room 

. Directions for Coney Island Booths 

. Directions for Battery Park Booth 

. Directions for Fifth Avenue Booth 

. Directions for Metropolitan Museum Booth 

. Directions for East Side Booth 

. Directions for Riverside Drive Booth 


O00 ON ANH WDND 


~ 


SEASONABLE PARTIES 
On receipt of 10 cts. in stamps the Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving instructions, which are suitable for 
any winter-time party, dinner, luncheon, or tea, 
will be sent, including also the instructions for 
the Holly Berry afternoon party for children 


of picturesque 
ideas, full of color, 
full of laughter and 
fun, and also it is 
full of money for 


THs is the best 

money-making 
idea Good House- 
keeping has ever de- 
vised, and Elaine 
advises all organi- the cause of church 
zations in need of work, schools, 
money to try it. It can be kept open all day clubs, or for any charitable purpose. Address 
and all evening, or for one day, or for as long Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeep- 
as a week or ten days, or more. It is full ing, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 
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Two constant dangers— 





We now know that food must protect us against them 


How science has revolutionized 
the selection of the food we eat 


T isnow known that there are two 

dangers constantly threatening our 
health—not having our body tissues 
built up and not ridding the body of 
poisonous waste matter. 


Science has discovered that medi- 
cine cannot do this for us—that it is 
our daily food which must supply 
these great body needs. 


But many American meals lack the 
life-giving elements which build up 
body tissues and the elements which 
eliminate waste matter. 


A familiar food with wonderful 
health giving properties 


Today millions are securing these 
needed food essentials by adding 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to their regular 
diet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the necessary water-solu- 
ble vitamin. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates di- 
gestion, builds up the body tissues 
and keeps the body more resistant 
to disease. In addition, because of its 
freshness, it helps the intestines in 
their elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. You get it fresh every day. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, 
says of fresh, compressed yeast: “It 
should be much more frequently 
given in illness in which there is in- 
testinal disturbance. . .”’ This is espe- 
cially true in cases where the condi- 
tion requires the constant use of lax- 
atives. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast isacorrective 
food, always fresh, and better suited 
to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. It is a food—-and cannot 
form a habit. In tested cases normal 
functions have been restored in from 
3 days to 5 weeks. 


Skin disorders cleared up 
Many physicians and hospitals are 


prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
impurities of the skin. It has yielded 
remarkable resulis. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such 
cases were improved or cured, in 
some instances in a remarkably short 
time. 

Fresh yeast has received general 
attention from the public since recent 
scientific testsprovedthat fresh yeast 
corrects run-down condition, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and certain skin 
disorders. These original tests were 
all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’sY eastisa pure,fresh 
food, rich in vitamin, in which it meas- 
ures up to the high standards set by 
laboratories and hospitals, 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it fresh daily. Keep it in a cool 
dry place until ready to serve. Send 
4c in stamps for the valuable booklet, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” Address THe FLetscHmann 
Company, Dept. 401, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y¥. 


Various ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 





Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain or 
spread it on crackers or bread. Try 
itin water, hot or cold, or in fruit- 
juices or milk. 
Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it at your office and eat 
it at your desk. Ask for it at noon- 
time at your lunch place, You will 
like its fresh distinctive flavor and 








the clean wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth. 

_Beware of untested yeast-vitae 
min preparationsthat contain drugs 
or other mixtures. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is your standard of purity 
and potency. The familiar tin-foil 
package with the yellowlabel is the 
only form in which Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for Health is sold. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Can These Be Morning Frocks? 


Me welcome than the first spring flowers that dot the hedge- 


= eh mae Re ms. 


tows are these crisp, colorful tub frocks! Taking their colors 

from the tulip, the hyacinth and the morning glory, they em- 
body the smart features of the accepted mode. The new low waist- 
line! The sleeves! The necklines fashion decrees! 

Practical as well as smart, exceptional in workmanship, twice stitched 
where the wear is hardest, Sacson Porch and Morning Dresses give 
all-round satisfaction! The woman who wears one is as comfortable 
facing unexpected callers as she is doing her housework. 


Sacson dresses are sold at the better stores. 
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NO.911—Above, right—One-piece frock . 
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NO. 912—Above, left—Of fancy medi- 
um-checked gingham—in blue, brown, 
pink and green. Corded batiste vestee, 
collar and cuffs. Heavy lace beading. 


Price $6.50 


NO. 901—Above, center—Of fancy red, 
helio, or blue small checked gingham. 
Embroidered collar and cuffs. Sizes 36 


to 46 only. Price $5.00 


SIZES: 36 to 46. 


in red, yellow, helio, navy or green me- 
dium checked gingham. Narrow tie 
belt. Crocheted buttons. Black ribbon 
tie. Price $6.00 


NO. 928—At right—Parkhill Braeloch 
gingham—small clear check in black, 
ted, helio, green or blue. Heavy white 
embroidery banding. Price $7.50 


Misses, 16, 18, 20 


If you cannot find the Sacson dealer in your vicinity, send us your check 
or money order and we will see that you are supplied 


Only a few of our many new styles! Others in our free 
style booklet which will be mailed to you at your request. 


SACSON : 54 W. 21st Street > New York 


January 1922 Good Housekeeping 
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HEALTH aud BEAUTY 


Care of the Eyes, Eyebrows, and Lashes 


By Nora 


HE beauty and strength of the eyes 
i depend largely upon the health of the 


body. No amount of care expended 
on any part of the body will give better results 
in health and beauty than that which is 
devoted to the care of the eyes. 

Many of our ills, aches, and pains are caused 
by eye-strain or using the eyes under sini 
conditions. The warnings are not always felt 
first in the eye, and herein lies the danger. 

In any trouble with the eyes nothing is 
more important than an examination by an 
“oculist,” a physician who has made a special 
study of the eye and who will advise glasses, 
or treatment according to your need. 

But, when the general health is good, and 
the eyes feel a little tired or weak, you must 
apply the same principles of rest which you 
would to the other parts of the body. 

How you can spare your eyes. If you have 
been doing close work during the day, rest 
your eyes in the evening. When writing take 
a position to insure a left-hand light because 
of the shadow cast by the right hand. Do not 
read in a dim, flickering, or dazzling light. 
Do not read when lying down. If in a semi- 
reclining position take the same precautions 
as regards light as for an erect position, and 
have the head and shoulders supported with 
the light falling from the back. 

Position is always important in the care of 
the eyes; trying to read in a huddled position 
may strain the eyes. 

Dotted veils and the close mesh variety 
are bad for the eyes. 

In cases of slight inflammation or the en- 
trance of foreign objects in the eye, such as 
cinders or particles of dust, local remedies are 
beneficial. A good eye wash placed in an eye- 
cup and applied to both eyes will often re- 
move a cinder and after motoring or a journey 
of any sort is a decided rest and refreshment 
to the eyes. 

The solution most commonly used is 
“warm boracic acid.” One teaspoonful to 
a glass of very hot water; when it is clear 
fill an eye-cup with the solution, hold it over 
the eye for a minute or two, open and close 
the eye and rollit from side to side so that the 
wash may reach all parts. After each applica- 
tion the cup should be refilled, as the dust ad- 
hering to the lashes and eyelids makes the 
solution unfit to use a second time: 

Another good remedy which is always at 
hand is a warm mixture of salt and water, 
one teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water; use 


For the Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 44) 


which holds the slight fulness in place at the 
slightly low waist-line. This also gives the 
straight line from the under-arm to the hip, 
which is so fashionable this year. A narrow 
shoulder-strap of the outside material holds 
the slip in place. It is necessary to veil this 
lining with a piece of chiffon, which is tacked in 
place at one under-arm and is fastened at the 
opposite under-arm. 

The skirt lining is also veiled by a slightly 
gathered piece of chiffon. The selvage edge 
may be used at the bottom, and as a rule it is 
prettiest to keep this veiling very scant. These 
two sections of the waist and skirt of the veiling 
material may be joined at the low waist-line, 
under the belt. A better fit is usually gained 
by sewing them at the waist-line to the lining, 
rather than to each other. Although the lining 
fastens in the center back, the chiffon veiling 
fastens at the under-arm. The waist itself, 
which is transparent from the bust to the oval- 
shaped neck-line, is cut of two nearly straight 
pieces. One shoulder has a very narrow 
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freely. When drying the eyes use only soft 
towels and wipe gently toward the nose. 

When cinders or dust enter the eye, do not 
rub, keep the eye closed for a minute and the 
object may work to the edge of the eyelid— 
it can then be removed with the corner of a 
clean linen handkerchief. Copious bathing 
is often effective, but if unsuccessful it is wise 
to have the object removed by a physician. 

Swelling, puffiness, and dark circles under 
the eyes are often signs of internal derange- 
ment; a doctor, not a beauty specialist, is the 
right person to consult. 

The following simple exercises will improve 
the circulation in the region of the eyes. 

1st. Drop the upper lids over the eyes as 
if you were falling asleep. Raise and lower 
several times without raising the under lids. 

2nd. Raise and lower the lower lids several 
times without moving the upper. 

This is a light movement executed with the 
tip of the middle finger with rotary motions and 
without any pressure. 

3rd. Place the open hand in front of the 
face, the tip of the middle finger resting lightly 
on the closed eyelid, look downward, and exe- 
cute light rotary motions without pressing on 
the eyeball. 

4th. With the same finger stroke over the 
eye (under eyebrow); commence at: the inner 
corner toward the nose, stroke outward around 
the outer corner and back under the eye toward 
the nose. Repeat four or five times. 

5th. Close the eyes and pat them with the 
tips of the fingers lightly and gently; do not 
strike the eyeball. The idea is to vibrate the 
surrounding tissue. 

Caution. Any heavy pressure around or 
under the eyes is likely to cause swelling or 
puffiness. 

Eyebrows and Eyelashes—ITf the brows are thin 
they may be improved by the use of a little 
yellow vaseline brushed in night and morning. 
You will find the eyebrow brush for sale at all 
shops where articles for the toilet are sold. 

it no brush is available use the tip of the 
finger and stroke outward from the nose, finish 
by pinching the brows into shape, and remove 
excess oil. 

Scanty lashes may be improved by getting 
a friend to clip the tip ends. It is a delicate 
task and the greatest care must be taken in 
executing it. A small amount of white vase- 
line may be used at the line of the eyelashes 
over the upper eyelid, and under the lower, 
taking care not to get any in the eyes. 


shoulder seam, which is caught to the strap of 
the lining. At the other shoulder, the front 
could snap over the back section. The lower 
edge of the waist should be adjusted to the 
figure, as illustrated jn the picture, and sewed 
to the lining to keep the fulness and “the 
line” at the desired place. The edges of the 
neck-line and of the partly opened under-arms 
should be picoted. In cutting allow a half- 
inch beyond the pattern for this picot. 

The tunic drapery is adjusted at the waist- 
line, under the belt, where it had best be sewed 
to the lining. Its lower edge is picoted. The 
sash should be of the same material as the dress, 
not charmeuse or ribbon. 

A piece of velvet ribbon of a different color 
may be used as a trimming at the side front 
and back, as illustrated, if so desired. This 
dress of Shelton velvet should have the 
under-skirt and tunic made with less fulness 
than illustrated in the picture, where the 
dress is shown made of indestructible voile or 
chiffon. 











Why suffer ‘ 
unnecessary authority 
ses, when as our own 


“Uncle Sam’’ says you CAN 


You ee! 
PBB PEN sy 
_ by the simple 


_ expedient of storing your 
valuable wearables in genuine, 
well-made moth-destroying Red 


(dar ests 


The U.S. Gov’t Report —just published 
Officially—uses this unqualified language: 


“CEDAR CHESTS DO KILL 
young larvae (moth worms) ........ 
(those) hatching from eggs within the 
chests die in most instances within two 
or three days, and practically all die 
within one or two weeks.” 

That is the official statement in the 
report of the eminent U.S. Government 
scientists, Prof. E. A. Back, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, and Prof. Frank Rabak, 
Chemical Biologist, after many months 
of searching investigation and rigid tests 
made for the benefit of every good 
housewife in America—or you might go 
further and say everybody in the world 
who owns clothes that are worth keeping! 

Again, in the same priceless document, 
you will read this: ‘‘J? is only the larva 
(or moth worm) that damages fabrics.” 

The complete U. S. Gov’t Report, fully 
illustrated, has been included in our 
beautiful little illustrated book, “Moth 
Truths.” Your copy will be sent you 
promptly on request, free with our com- 
pliments. You will know what to do next! 


(dar Yhests 


are sold in all good stores everywhere. 
Ask your dealer if he is familiar with the 
new Gov’t Rept. on CEDAR CHESTS. 


Send your name at once to THE 


Cedar Chest Mfrs. of America 


(Quality and Responsibility.) 


Room 602, 1414 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Try Beans This Way 


—Real Lima Beans 


Bp ew you have tried serving genuine 
California Lima Beans, you don’t know 
the rare possibilities in preparing these dishes. 

Tender, thin-skinned, sweet as nuts, genuine 
California Limas make the best bean dishes 
you ever tasted. 


With bacon, made into croquettes, soups, 
salads—boil or bake like other beans, or use in 
recipes where other beans won’t do. 


Below is a recipe for Lima Bean Salad, made 
with either Limas or Baby Limas. It is a new 
treat in flavor and nutrition, for California 
Lima Beans are as rich in protein as meat, 
and nearly equal to wheat in carbohydrate. 


Try this way. Note how delicious. Then 
serve in many other ways. 


Recipe for Lima Bean Salad 


2 cups cooked baby lima beans, 1 cup diced 
celery, 2 green peppers, 2 or 3 large ripe tomatoes, 
onion or chives, seasonings, French dressing. 

Mix baby lima beans and celery; add seasonings 
and onion or chives and marinate with French 
dressing. Arrange slices of tomato on bed of 
lettuce, place a ring of pepper on each slice and 
fill ring with baby lima bean mixture. Serves 
about four persons. 


You can be sure of getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
“Seaside” are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, 
nut-like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t 
say merely “‘limas” when you order. 

Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 


Mail coupon below and we'll send you, 
free, 12 “Meatless Menus” with com- 
plete, tested recipe for each bean dish. 


*SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


_Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 


. He’ll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped “Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 


Some retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-Ib. cartons labeled “Sea- 
side Lima Beans.”’ 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-13 OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 


California Lima Bean Growers Assn. 
Dept. M-i3 Oxnard, California. 
Please send me, without charge, the 12 f 


I 
i “‘Meatless Menus,” with complete tested recipe 
) for each bean dish. 


! City os State 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 32) 


Navy than go back to it again? You all 
thought that I was cynical and hard-hearted, 
but I’ll tell you what the trouble was. I went 
down there thinking I had something to teach 
those girls—that I could do them good—and 
raise them up—and have them call me blessed 
—and all that! Well, there wasn’t one of them 
who hadn’t forgotten more than I ever knew, 
who wasn’t: working me when I supposed she 
was hanging on my wisdom, who wasn’t laugh- 
ing at me behind my back when I was under 
the delusion that she was following my good 
example. And now if you’ve got one of them 
on your hands, she’ll fool the eyes out of your 
head.” 

“You think so,” he said drily. “Then I 
don’t.” 

“In that case, there’s no use discussing it 
any. further.” 

“There may be after you’ve seen her.” 

“How can I see her?” 

“You can go to the house.” 

“ And tell her I know everything?” 

“Tf you like. You could say I told you 
in confidence, that you’re an old friend of 
mine.” 

“And nothing else?” 

“Since you only want to size her up, I should 
think that would be enough.” 

She nodded slowly. “Yes, I think you’re 
right. Better not give away anything we can 
keep to ourselves. Now tell me what hap- 
pened this morning. You haven’t done it 
yet.” 

He told her everything—how he had been 
waked by hearing some one fumbling with the 
lock of the door, whether inside or outside 
the house he couldn’t tell—how he had gone 
to the head of the stairs and switched on 
the lower hall light—how she had flung herself 
against the door as a little gray bird might 
dash itself against its cage in its passion to 
escape. 

“She staged it well, didn’t she? She must 
have brains.” 

“She has brains all right, but I don’t 
think—” 

“She knew, of course, that if she made 
enough noise, some one would come, and she’d 
get the credit for good intentions.” 

“T really don’t think, Barbe. Now, let me 
tell you. You'll see what she’s like. I felt very 
much as you do. I was right on the jump. 
Got all worked up. Would have gone clean off 
the hooks if—” 


‘THERE followed the narrative of his loss of 

temper, of his wild talk, of her clever strate- 
gy in counting ten—“ just like a cold shower it 
was’’—and the faint turn he so often had after 
spells of emotion. To convince Miss Walbrook 
of the queer little thing’s ingenuousness, he 
told how she had made him lie down on the 
library couch, covered him up, rubbed his brow 
with Florida water, and induced the best sleep 
he had had in months. 

She surprised him by springing to her feet, 
her arms outspread. “You great big idiot! 
Really there’s no other name for you!” 

He gazed up at her in amazement. 

““What’s the matter now?” 

Flinging her hands about, she made inarticu- 
late. sounds of exasperation beyond words. 
“There, there; that’ll do,” she threw off, when 
he jumped to her side to calm her by taking 
her in his arms. “J’m not off the hooks. J 
don’t want any one to rub Florida water on my 
brow—and hold my hand—and cradle me to 
sleep.” 

“She didn’t!” he exclaimed with indigna- 
tion. “She never touched my hand. She 
just—” 

“Oh, I know what she did—and of course 
I’m grateful. I’m delighted that she was 
there to do it—delighted. I quite see now why 
you couldn’t let her go, when you knew your 
fit was coming on. I’ve seen you pretty bad, 


but I’ve never seen you as bad as that, and 
I must say I never should have thought of 
counting ten as a cure for it.” 

“Well, she did.” 

“Quite so! And if I were you, I’d never go 
anywhere without her. Id keep her on hand 
in case I took a turn—” 

He was looking more and more reproachful, 
“TI must say, Barbe, I don’t think you're very 
reasonable.” 

She pushed him from her with both hands 
against his shoulders. ‘Go away, for heay- 
en’s sake! You'll drive me crazy. I’m not 
going to lose my temper with you. I’ll never 
do it again. I’ve got you to bear with, and 
I’m going to bear with you. But go! No, go 
now! Den’t stop to make explanations. You 
can do that later. Dll lay in a supply of 
Florida water and an afghan!” 

He went with that look on his face which 
a well-meaning dog will wear when his good 
intentions are misinterpreted. On his way 
to the office he kept saying to himself: “Well, 7 
don’t know what to do. Whatever I say, 
she takes me up the wrong way. All I wanted 
was for her to understand that the little thing 
is a good little thing.” 


XVI 


HILE Allerton was making these reflec- 
tions, Steptoe was summoned to the 
telephone. 

“Ts this you, Steptoe? I’m Miss Barbara 
Walbrook.” 

Steptoe braced himself. In conversing with 
Miss Barbara Walbrook he always felt the 
need of inner strengthening. “Yes, Miss 
Walbrook?” 

“Mr. Allerton tells me you’ve a young 
woman at the house.” 

“We ’ave a young lydy. Certainly, miss.” 

“And Mr. Allerton has asked me to call on 
her.” 

Steptoe’s training as a servant permitted 
him no lapses of surprises. “Quite so, miss. 
And when was it you’d be likely to call?” 

“This afternoon about four-thirty. Perhaps 
you could arrange to have me see her alone.” 

“Oh, there ain’t likely to be no one ’ere, 
miss.” 

“And another thing, Steptoe. Mr. Al- 
lerton has asked me just to call as an old friend 
of his. So you'll please not say to her that— 
well, anything about me. I’m sure you under- 
stand.” 

Steptoe replied that he did understand, and 
having put up the receiver, he pondered. 
What could it mean? What could be back 
of it? How would this unsophisticated girl 
meet so skilful an antagonist? That Miss 
Walbrook was coming as an antagonist he 
had no doubt. In his own occasional meetings 
with her she had always been a superior, @ 
commander, to whom even he, ’Enery Step- 
toe, had been a servitor requiring no further 
consideration. With so gentle an opponent 
as madam she would order and be obeyed. 

At the same time he could not alarm madam 
or allow her to shirk the encounter. -She 
had that in her, he was sure, which couldn't 
but win out, however much she might be at 
a disadvantage. His part would be to reduce 
her disadvantages to'a minimum, allowing 
her strong points to tell. Her strong points, 
he reckoned, were innocence,:an absénce_ of 
self-consciousness, and, to the worldly-wise, 
a disconcerting candor. Steptoe analyzed 
in the spirit and not verbally, but he anal- 
zed. 

. For Letty the morning had been feverish, 
chiefly because of her uncertainty. Was it 
the wish of the prince that she should go, or 
was it not? If it was his wish, why had he 
not let her? If, on the other hand, he desired 
her to stay, what did he mean to do with her? 
He had passed her on the way out to breakfast 
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at the Club—she had been standing in the 
hall—and he had smiled. 

What was the significance of that smile? 
She sat down in the library to think. 

It would have been an enchanting smile 
from any one, but coming from a prince it 
had all the romantic effulgence with which 
princes’ smiles are infused. How much of 
that romantic effulgence came automatically 
from the prince because he was a prince, 
and how much of it was inspired by herself? 
Was any of it inspired by herself? When all 
was said and done, this last was the great 
uestion. 

It brought her where so many things brought 
her, to the dream of love at first sight. Could 
it have happened to him as it had happened to 
herself? It was so much in her mental order 
of things that she was far from considering 
it impossible, Improbable, yes; she would ad- 
mit as much as that; but impossible, no! To 
be sure she had been in the old gray rag, but 
then Steptoe had informed her that there were 
kings who went about falling in love with 
beggar-maids. She would have loved being 
one of those beggar-maids, and after all, was 
she not? 

True, there was the other girl, but Letty 
found it hard to see her as a reality. Besides, 
she had, in appearance at least, treated him 
badly. Might it not easily have come about 
that she, Letty, had caught his heart in the 
rebound? She quite understood that if the 
prince had fallen in love with her at first sight, 
there might be convulsion in his inner self 
without, as yet, a comprehension on his part 
of the nature of his passion. 

She had reached this point when Steptoe 
entered the library on one of his endless tasks 
of rearranging that which seemed to be in 
sufficiently good order. Putting the big desk 
to rights, he said over his shoulder, 

“Perhaps I’d better tell madam as she’s 
to ’ave a caller this afternoon.” 

Letty sprang up in alarm. “A—what?” 

“A lydy what'll myke a call. Oh, madam 
don’t need to be afryde. She’s an old friend 
0’ Mr. Rash’s, and ’ll want, no doubt, to be 
a friend o’ madam, too.” 

“But what does she know about me?” 

“Mr. Rash must ’a told ’er. She spoke to 
me just now on the telephone and seemed to 
know everything. She said she’d be ’ere this 
afternoon about four-thirty, if madam ’d be 
so good as to give ’er a cup 0’ tea.” 

“Me?” 
Having invented the cup of tea for his own 


‘purposes, Steptoe went on to explain further. 


“It’s what the ’igh lydies mostly gives each 
other about ’alf past four or five o’clock, and 
madam couldn’t homit it without seemin’ as 
if she didn’t know what’s what. It’ll be very 
important for madam to tyke ’er position from 
the start. If the lydy is comin’ friendly like, 
she’d be ’urt if madam wasn’t friendly, too.” 


ETTY had seen the giving and taking of 

tea in more than one scene in the movies and 
had also, from a discreet corner, witnessed the 
enacting of it right in the “set” on the studio 
lot. She remembered one time in particular 
when Luciline Lynch, the star in ‘‘Our Crimson 
Sins,” had driven Frank Redgear, the director, 
almost out of his senses by her inability to get 
the right turn of the wrist. Letty, too, had 
been almost out of her senses with the longing 
to be in Luciline Lynch’s place, to do the thing 
in what was obviously the way. But now 
that she was confronted with the opportunity 
in real life, she saw the situation otherwise. 
_“T won’t be able to talk right,” was the dif- 
ficulty she raised next. 

“That'll be a chance for madam to listen 
and ketch on. She’s horfly quick, madam is, 
and by listenin’ to Miss Walbrook, that’s the 
lydy’s nyme, and listenin’ to ‘erseli—”’ He 
broke off to emphasize this line of suggestion. 
“Tt’s listenin’ to ’erself that'll ’elp madam most. 
It’s a thing as ’ardly no one does. If they 
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did they’d be ’orrified at their squawky voices 
and bad pernounciation. If I didn’t listen 
to myself, why, I'd talk as bad as any one, 
but—Well, as I sye, this'll give madam a 
chance. All the time what Miss Walbrook is 
speakin’ madam can be listenin’ to ’er and 
listenin’ to ’erself, too, and if she mykes mis- 
tykes this time, she’ll myke fewer the next.” 

Letty was pondering these hints as he con- 
tinued. 

“Now, if madam wouldn’t think me steppin’ 
out of my plyce, I’d suggest that me and ’er 
has a little tea of our own like—right now— 
in the drorin’ room—and I'll be Miss Wal- 
brook—and William ‘Il be William—and 
madam’ll be madam—and we'll get it letter- 
perfect before ’and, just as with Mary Ann 
Courage and Jyne.” 

No sooner said than done. Letty was al- 
ready wearing the white, filmy thing with the 
copper-colored sash, buried with solemn rites 
on the previous night, but disinterred that 
morning, which did very well as a tea-gown. 
Steptoe placed her in the corner of the sofa 
which the late Mrs. Allerton had generally 
occupied when receiving company, and William 
brought in the tea-equipage on a gorgeous 
silver tray. 

























































Just three of the many simple, eco- 
nomical ways in which you can use 
a single Del Monte product—Canned 
Peaches—to put summer freshness 
into winter meals, 


EFORE he did this, it had been necessary to 

school William to his part, which, to do him 
justice, he carried out with becoming gravity. 
Any reserves he might have felt were expressed 
to Golightly by a wink behind Steptoe’s back 
before he left the kitchen. At half-past ten in 
the morning, therefore, Golightly prepared 
tea and buttered toast, while William arranged 
the tea-tray with those over-magnificent ap- 
pointments which had been “the lyte Mrs. 
Allerton’s tyste.” 

From her corner of the sofa Letty heard the 
butler announce, in a voice stately but not 
stentorian, 

“Miss Barbara Walbrook.” 

He was so near the door that to step out and 
step in again was the work of a second. In 
stepping in again he was literally stepping, 
in that he trod daintily so as better to simu- 
late the feminine. In order that Letty should 
nowhere be caught unaware, he put out his 
hand languidly, back upward, as princesses 
do when they expect it to be kissed. 

“So delighted to find you at ’ome, Mrs. 
Allerton. It’s such a very fine dye I was sure 
as you'd be out.” 

Rising from her corner, Letty shook the re- 
laxed hand as she might have shaken a dog’s 
tail. ‘Very pleased to meet you.” 

From the histrionic Steptoe lapsed at once 
into the critical. ‘I think if madam was to 
sye, ‘So glad to be at ’ome, Miss Walbrook; 
do let me ring for tea,’ it’d be more like the 
lyte Mrs. Allerton.” 

Obediently Letty repeated this formula, had 
the bell pointed out to her, and rang. The 
ladies having reseated themselves, Miss 
Walbrook continued to improvise on the sub- 
ject of the weather. 

“Some o’ these October dyes’ll be just like 
summer time, and then agyne there’ll be a nip 
in the wind as’ll fairly freeze you. A good 
time o’ year to get out your furs, and I’m 
sure I ’ope as.’ow the moths ’aven’t gone 
and got at ’em. Horfly nasty things them 
moths. They sye as everything in the world 
’as a use, but I’m sure I don’t see what use 
there is for moths, eatin’ ’oles in the seats of 
gentlemen’s trousers no matter what you do 
to keep the coat-closet aired—and everything 
like that. What do you sye, Mrs. Allerton?” 

Letty was relieved of the necessity of answer- 
ing by the entrance of William with the tray, 
after which her task became easier. Used to 
making a good cup of tea in an ordinary way, 
the doing it with this formal ceremoniousness 
was only a matter of revision. As if it was 
yesterday she recalled the instructions given 
to Luciline Lynch, ‘ Lemon?—Cream?—One 
lump?—Two lumps?” so that Miss Walbrook 








Just three dishes—but they illus- 
trate your endless opportunity to de- 
light tired appetites—to put a new 
zest into every-day meals—with the 
many delicious varieties of canned 
fruits, vegetables and food specialties 
that Del Monte makes available all 
the year round. 


PEACH SALAD — Drain one large can DEL 
MONTE Peaches, Fill wet flat mold with orange 
jelly mixed with 4 cup broken walnut meats and 
4 can DEL MONTE Cherries, Setin refrigerator 
overnight. Turn out jelly and cover with peaches, 
using a little melted jelly to stick them. Serve 
with mayonnaise and remainder of cherries, on 
lettuce, 


PEACH COCONUT PUDDING — Mix 
cup of corn starch with 34 cup cold water and add 
2 cups of hot milk, cook in double boiler 35 min- 
utes, and add ¥4 cup of coconut. Linea wet mold 
with DEL MONTE Canned Sliced Peaches, pour 
in pee and when cold turn out on a serving 
dish. 

PEACH ISLAND — Place 6 halves DEL 
MONTE Canned Peaches in a serving dish. Beat 
2cegg yolks with 2 tablespoons of sugar and 1% 
teaspoon salt, add 1 cup of hot milk, cook in 
double boiler until thick, cool, add 14 teaspoon 
of vanilla, fold in 2 beaten egg whites, pour over 
the peaches and sprinkle with coconut. 


And for more of them 


Send for “Del Monte Recipes of 
Flavor’’—a book that is just crowded 
with over 500 other equally <asty, 
healthful and inexpensive sugges- 
tions for serving better meals with 
canned fruits and vegetables. It is 
free, 
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k your 


best friend 
et fr dare! 


deat may even get intimate 
enough with some friends 
of yours to swap the real truth 
about your income tax and 
about many other very per- 
sonal things. 


But how many people do 
you know well enough to en- 
able you to get on the subject 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 


tosis is the medical term mean-’ 


ing unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, Hali- 
tosis is one of the least talked 
about human afflictions and at 
once one of the most commonlv 
prevalent ailments. 


Nine out of ten people suffer, 
from Halitosis ie r now and. 
then or chronically. Usually 
they are unconscious of it 
themselves. 


Halitosis may come from smoking, 
drinking, eating. It may be due to a 
disordered stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other organic disorder. 
If it’s a chronic ailment, of course, 
then it is a symptom of a condition 
your doctor or dentist ought to look 
after. 


But very often it is only temporary 
and then you may overcome it by tak- 
ing a very simple personal precaution 
that will mean ease of mind for you 
and comfort for your friends. 


Listerine, for forty years the safe 
household antiseptic, is a wonderful 
combatant of Halitosis. Just use it 
regularly as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It will do the trick. 


You probably now have Listerine 
in the house and know all about its 
many other uses as a safe antiseptic. 


« Lf you don’t, just send us your name 


and address and fifteen cents and we 
shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Listerine together with a tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste sufficient for 
10 days’ brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacat Com- 
pany, 2150'Locust St.,Saint Louis,Mo. 
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was startled by her readiness. She, Miss 
Walbrook, was betrayed, in fact, into some 
confusion of personality, stating that she 
would have cream and no sugar, and that 
furthermore Englishmen | like herself ’ardly 
ever took lemon in their tea, and in her opinion 
no one ever did to whom the tea-drinkin’ 
‘abit was ’abitual. 

“Tt’s a question of tyste,”” Miss Walbrook 
continued, sipping with a soft, siffling noise 
in the way he considered to be lady-like. 
“Them that ’as drunk tea with their mother’s 
milk, as you might sye, ‘ll tyke cream and 
sugar, one or both, but them that ’as picked 
up the ’abit in lyter life ‘ll often condescend 
to lemon.” 

What the rehearsal did for Letty was to 
make the mechanical task familiar, while she 
concentrated her attention on Miss Walbrook. 


It has to be admitted that to Barbara Wal- 

brook Letty was a shock. Having worked 
for two years in the Bleary Street Settlement, 
she had her preconceived ideas of what she 
was to find, and she found something so dif- 
ferent that her first consciousness was that of 
being “‘sold.” 

Steptoe had received her at the door and, 
having ushered her into the drawing-room, 
announced, ‘‘Miss Barbara Walbrook,” as 
if she had been calling on a duchess. From 
the semi-obscurity of the back drawing-room 
a small, lithe figure came forward a step or two. 
The small, lithe figure was wearing a tea-gown 
of which so practised an eye as Miss Wal- 
brook’s could not but estimate the provenance 
and value, while a sweet voice said: 

“T’m so glad to be at home, Miss Walbrook. 
Do let me ring for tea.” 

Before a protest could be voiced, the bell 
had been rung, so that Miss Walbrook found 
herself sitting in the chair Steptoe had used in 
the morning and listening to her hostess as 
you listen to people in a dream. 

“Beautiful weather for October, isn’t it? 
Some of these October days’ll be just like 
summer time. And then again there'll be 
a nip in the wind that'll fairly freeze you. 
\ good time of year to get out your furs, isn’t 
it? and I’m sure I hope the moths ain’t— 
haven’t—got at them. Awfully nasty things, 
moths—” 

Letty’s further efforts were interrupted by 
William bearing the tray as he had borne it in 
the morning, and in the minutes of silence 
while he placed it, Miss Walbrook could go 
through the mental process known as pulling 
oneself together. 

But she couldn’t pull herself together with 
out a sense of outrage. She had expected to 
feel shame vicariously for Rash; she had not 
expected to be asked to take part in a horrible 
bit of play-acting. This dressing up, this 
mock hospitality, this desecration of the things 
which “dear Mrs. Allerton” had used, this 
mingling of ignorance and pretentiousness, in- 
spired a rage prompting her to fling the back 
of her hand at the ridiculous creature’s face. 
She couldn’t do that, of course. She couldn’t 
even express herself as she felt. She had 
come on a mission, and she must carry out that 
mission; and to carry out that mission, she 
must be as suave as her indignation would 
allow of. She was morally the mistress of this 
house. Rash and all that Rash owned belonged 
to her. To see this girl sitting in her place— 

It did nothing to calm her that while she 
was pressing Rash’s ring into her flesh, under 
her glove, this vile thing was wearing a plain 
gold band, just as if she were married. She 
could understand that as they had absurdly 
walked through an absurd ceremony the ab- 
surd minister who performed it might have in- 
sisted on this absurd symbol, but it should 
have been snatched from the creature’s hand 
the minute the business was ended. They 
owed that to her. Hers was the only claim 
Rash had to consider, and to allow this farce 
to be enacted beneath his roof. 


The Dust Flower 


But she remembered that Letty didn’t 
know who she was, or why she had come, or 
the degree to which she, Barbara W albrook, 
saw through this foolery. 

Letty repeated her little formula: 
—Cream? One lump?—Two lumps?” 


“Lemon? 
though 


‘ before she reached the end of it her voice began 


to fail. Catching the hostility in the other 
woman’s bearing, she felt it the more acutely 
because in style, dress, and carriage this was 
the model she would have chosen for herself. 

Miss Walbrook waved hospitality aside. 
“Thank you, no; nothing in the way of tea.” 
She nodded over her shoulder toward William’s 
retreating form. ‘‘ Who’s that man?” 

Her tone was that of a person with the right 
to inquire. Letty didn’t question that right, 
knowing the extent to which she herself was 
an usurper. “His name is William.” 

“How did he come here?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Where are Nettie and Jane?” 

““They’ve—they’ve left.” 

“Left? Why?” 

“J—T don’t know.” 

“And has Mrs. Courage left, too?” 

Letty nodded, the damask flush flooding 
her cheeks darkly. 

“When? Since—since you came?” 

Letty nodded again. She knew now that 
this was the bar of social judgment of which 
she had been afraid. 

The social judge continued. 
be very hard on Mr. Allerton.” 

Letty bowed her head. “I suppose it is.” 

“He’s not used to new people about him, 
and it’s not good for him. I don’t know 
whether you’ve seen enough of him to know 
that he’s something of an invalid.” 

“T know—” she touched her forehead— 
“that he’s sick up here.” 

“Oh, do you? Then I shouldn’t have 
thought that you’d have—” But she dropped 
this line to take up another. ‘Yes, he’s al- 
ways been so. When he was a boy they were 
afraid he might be epileptic, and though he 
never was so bad as that, he’s always needed 
to be taken care of. He can do very wild and 
foolish things as—as you’ve discovered for 
yourself.” 

Letty felt herself now a little, shameful lump 
of misery. This woman was so experienced, 
so right. She spoke with a decision and an 
authority which made love at first sight a fancy 
to blush at. Letty could say nothing, be- 
cause there was nothing to say, and meanwhile 
the determined voice went on, 

“Tt’s terrible for a man like him to make 
such a mistake, because being what he is, he 
can’t grapple with it as a stronger or a coarser 
man would do.” 

But here Letty saw something that might 
be faintly pleaded in her own defense. ‘‘He 
says he wouldn’t ha’ made the mistake if that 
—that other girl hadn’t been crazy.” 


“That must 


BARBARA drew herself up. ‘Did he—did 
he say that?” 

“He said something like it. He said she 
went off the hooks, just like he did himself.” 
She raised her eyes. “Do you know her, 
Miss Walbrook?” 

“Yes, I know her.” 

“‘She must be an awful fool.” 

Barbara prayed for patience. 
what makes you say so?” 

“Oh, just what he’s said.” 

“And what has he said? 
about her to you?” 

“He hasn’t talked about her. 
just let things out.” 

“What sort of things?” 

“Only that sort.”” She added, as if to her- 
self, “I don’t believe he thinks much of her.’ ‘ 

Barbara’s self-control was miraculous. “I’ve 
understood that he was very much in love 
with her.” 

“Well, perhaps he is.” Letty’s little move- 
ment of the shoulders hinted that an expert 


“What- 


Has he talked 


He’s just 
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Butterick Design 
3465 
Transfer 10847 


LEEVES that go to great lengths 
forsmartness. Irregular hem-lines 
original with this season. Em- 
broideries and trimmings inspired by 
the peasant art of Poland. A silhou- 
ette of classic dignity. Paris! —and 
yours— in clothes that will cost less 
than any you ever possessed. 
Imagine! Paris clothes and the least 
expensive you ever owned! And still 
another joy!—the joy of creating these 
clothes with your own fingers. For 
you can/—no matter what your expe- 
rience! A wonderful invention — the 
DELTOR-—simple like most wonder- 
derful things—makes it all possible! 
Because of the Deltor you capture 


Do you long for Smartness? ParisSmartness? 


It can be yours—in the least expensive clothes you ever made! 


in every frock Paris’ own mood or 
fancy. Because of the Deltor you sew 
quickly, easily and always successfully! 
Because of the Deltor your pattern 
calls for less material than any other 
pattern can—less even than Butterick 
patterns called for before the Deltor— 
you save 50c to $10 on every Paris 
frock you make! 


The DELTOR 


Saves you 50c to $10 on 
Materials Alone! 


YOU will find this invaluable aid enclosed in 
the envelope with your Butterick pattern. It 
is not a part of the pattern itself but a sepa- 
rate, patented service—a picture-guide espe- 
cially planned for the pattern it accompanies, 


The first thing that the Deltor does is to give 


you an individual layout chart 
(yes, individual, not just a general chart but one for 
your exact size and for each suitable width of mate- 
rial). Because of this chart, your pattern calls for 
% to 1% yards less material than any other pattern 
can—a saving of 50c tc $10 on material alone for 
every frock. 
Th en ¥2 foilow picture-and-word illustrations that 
guide your every stitch to perfect fit, drape 
and set. Your needle flies — you save hours — you 
instinctively do the right thing at the right time; and 
you doalwaysthe thing the Parisian modis‘e would do. 


19 —ideas of finish! Should your sleeves be 

Finally the type that Martial and Armand favor, 
should the neckline hint of the Moyen Age, should 
embroideries follow Madeleine and Madeleine’s gay 
Jead, the Deltor explains just how to achieve the cor- 
rect effect. From first to last detail, this most eco- 
nomical frock, this most successful frock, is a triumph 
of Paris! 


AT the Butterick Pattern Counter the smart- 
est new Parisian fashions await you. Select 
from these just the styles you like best, re- 
membering that the Deltor suggests correct 
materials, simplifies the making of the most 
intricate gown and enables you to buy less 
material than would be possible otherwise. 

Every Butterick style, whether for women 
or children, is accompanied by its individual 
Deltor. Each new Deltor brings with it an 
individual money-saving! 


BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 
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OMET RICE is the 
pick of the crop—se- 
lected with the utmost care 
—tightly sealed in a pack- 
age to keep out dust and 
dirt. 


You can be sure that it 
will cook up pure white— 
particularly if you follow 
the simple directions on the 
package. It will come out 
mealy—separate grained— 
full flavored—delicious. 


At all good grocers—your 
grocers. Get a package of 
Comet Rice today. Look 
for the “Comet” on the 
yellow package with the 
red band. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet way 


} jE AT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in large 
saucepan. When boiling violently, add slowly 
1 Cup Comet Rice. Continue boiling 20 minutes 
—or until grains are soft. Drain in colander, set 
on back of stove until grains fall apart. Do not 
cover—that makes rice heavy and soggy. 


TRY COMET NATURAL BROWN 
RICE. Ever taste whole rice? It retains 
the vitamines and natural bran coating. 
Doctors recommend it. Highly nourishing. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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|I’d buy it from you and pay for it, but I 
couldn’t take it as a gift, no matter how liberal 
you were or how much I needed it.” 

“T can see that about a house, but your own 
self is different. I could sell a house when I 


The Dust Flower 


wouldn’t be of this opinion. ‘‘He may think 
he is, anyhow.” 

“But if he thinks he is—”’ 

Letty’s eyes rested on her visitor with their 
compelling candor. “I don’t believe men 
know much about love, do you, Miss Wal- 
brook?” 

“Tt depends. All men haven’t had as much 
experience of it as I suppose you’ve had.” 

“Oh, I haven’t had any.” The candor of 
the eyes was now in the whole of the truthful 
face. “Nobody was ever in love with me— 
never. I never had a fella—nor nothing.” 

In spite of herself Barbara believed this. 
She couldn’t help herself. She could hear 
Rash saying that whatever else was wrong 
in the ridiculous business, the girl herself was 
straight. All the same the discussion was 
beneath her. It was beneath her to listen to 
opinions of herself coming from such a source. 
If Rash didn’t “think much of her,” that was 
something to have out with him, not with this 
little street-waif dressed up with this ludicrous 
mummery. The sooner she ended the busi- 
ness on which she had come, the sooner she 
would get a legitimate outlet for the passion of 
jealousy and rage consuming her. 

“But we’re wandering away from my er- 
rand. I won’t pretend that I’ve come of 
my own accord. I’m a very old friend of 
Mr. Allerton, and :.*’s asked me—or practi- 
cally asked me—to come and find out—” 
i¢ r what she was to come and find out she 
la.ed for a minute the right word, and so 
held up the sentence. 

“What I’d take to let him off?” 

The form of expression was so crude that 
once more Barbara was startled. “Well, 
that’s what it would come to.” 

“But I’ve told him already that—that 
I want to let him off anyhow.” 

“Ves? And on what terms?” 

“‘T don’t want any terms.” 

““Oh, but there must be /erms. 
let you do it—”’ 

“He could let me do it for him, couldn’t 
he? I’d go through fire, if it’d make him a bit 
more comfortable than he is.” 

Barbara could not believe her ears. ‘Do 
you want me to understand that—?” 

“That I’ll do whatever will make him happy 
| just to make him happy? Yes. That’s it. 
He didn’t need to send no one—to send any 
one—to ask me, because I’ve told him so al- 
ready. He wants me to get out. Well, 
I’m ready to get out. He wants me to go to 
the bad. Well, I’m ready.” 


He couldn’t 





“YES, he understands all that. But, don’t 
you see a man in his position couldn’t 
| take such a sacrifice from a girl in yours—” 
“‘Unless he pays me for it in cash.” 


“That’s putting it in a nutshell. If you 


| : - 
| owned a house, for instance, and I wanted it, 





couldn’t sell—myself.” 

a but would you call that selling your- 
self?” 

“Tt’d be selling myself, the way I look at it. 
When I’m so ready to do what he wants, I can’t 
see why he don’t let me.”’ She added tearfully, 
“Did he tell you about this morning?” 

She nodded. “Yes, he told me about that.” 

“Well, I would have gone then if—if I’d 
known how to work the door.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough.” 

“Do you know?” 

‘“Why,’ yes.” 

“Will you show me?” 

Miss Walbrook rose. “It’s so simple,” she 
continued, as they went toward the door. 
“You see, Mr. Allerton’s mother always kept 
a lot of valuable jewelry in the house, and she 
was afraid of burglars. She had the most 
wonderful pearls. I suppose Mr. Allerton 


has them still, locked away in some bank. 
Burglars would never come in by the front 
door, my aunt used to tell her, but—” They 
reached the door itself. “Now, you see 
there’s a common lock, a bolt, and a chain.” ” 

Letty explained that she had discovered 
them already. 

“But you see these two little brass knobs over 
here? That’s the trick. You push this one 
this way, and that one that way, and the door 
is locked with an extra double lock, which 
hardly any one would suspect. See?” 

She shook the door, which resisted as it had 
resisted Letty in the morning. “Now! Yoy 
push that one this way, and this one that way 
—and there you are!” 

She opened the door to show how easily the 
thing could be done, and the door being open, 
she passed out. She had not intended to go in 
this way, but,. after all, was not her mission 
accomplished? It was nothing to her whether 
this girl accepted money or whether she did 
not. The one thing essential was that she 
should take herself away, and if she was sin- 
cere in what she said, she had now the means 
of doing it. Without troubling herself to take 
her leave, Miss Walbrook went down the steps. 

Before turning toward Fifth Avenue she 
glanced back. Letty was standing in the open 
doorway, her flaming eyes wide, her expres- 
sion puzzled and wounded. 

“It’s nothing to me,” Barbara repeated to 
herself firmly, but because she was a lady, as 
she understood the word lady, almost before 
she was a woman, she smiled faintly, with a 
distant, and yet not discourteous, inclination 
of the head. 


XVII 


T was because she was a lady, as she under- 
stood the word lady, that by the time she 
had walked the few steps into Fifth Avenue Miss 
Walbrook already felt the inner reproach of 
having done something mean. To do any- 
thing mean was so strange to her that she didn’t 
at first recognize the sensation. She only 
found herself repeating two words, and repeat- 
ing them uneasily, “‘ Noblesse oblige!” 

Nevertheless, on the principle that all’s 
fair in love and war, she fought this off. 
“Either she must go or I must.” That she 
herself should go was not to be considered; 
therefore the other must go, and by the shortest 
way. The shortest way was the way she 
had shown her, and which the girl herself was 
desirous to take. There was no more than 
that to the situation. All the same, those two 
inconvenient words kept dinning in her ears, 
“ Noblesse oblige!” 

Miss Walbrook was not prim. She knew 
too much of the world to be easily shocked 
in the old conventional sense. Besides, her 
Bleary Street work had brought her into con- 
tact with girls who had gone to the bad, and 
she had not found them different from other 
girls. If she hadn’t known— 

She could contemplate without horror, 
therefore, Letty’s taking desperate steps—if 
indeed she hadn’t taken them long ago—and 
yet she herself didn’t want to be involved in 
the proceeding. It was one thing to view an 
unfortunate situation from which you stood 
detached, and another to be in a certain sense 
the cause of it. She would not really be the 
cause of it, whatever the girl did, since she, 
the girl, was a free agent and of an age to 
know her own mind. Moreover, the secret 
of the door was one which she couldn’t help 
finding out in any case. She, Miss Walbrook, 
could dismiss these scruples, and yet there 
was that uncomfortable sing-song humming 
through her brain: “ Noblesse oblige! Noblesse 
oblige!” 

“T must get rid of it,” she said to herself, as 
Wildgoose admitted her. “I’ve got to be on 
the safe side. I can’t have it on my mind.” 

Going to the telephone before she had 
so much as taken off her gloves, she was 
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She Knows That Label Well 


OR more than twenty years now the 

Carnation label has been associated 
with purest milk. Hence this label is ac- 
cepted everywhere as a symbol of highest 
quality. Convenient, economical, pure, 
use it for every milk purpose. To reduce 
the richness of Carnation to that of ordi- 
nary milk, add one part water to one part 
Carnation. Add more water if you have 
been using skimmed milk for cooking. 










Carnation Mitk Propucts Company 


SEATTLE CHICAGO AYLMER, ONT. 


Carnation 
Milk 


**From Contented Cows’ 





Sold by grocers everywhere 





In using advertisements see page 4 


Tested Recipes 
from the 
Carnation Cook Book 


Cream of Tomato Soup=2 tsp. sugar, 
% tsp. soda, 1 slice onion, 134 cup water, 
4 tbsp. butter, 1 cup Carnation Milk, 
% can tomato (2 cups), 2 cloves, 1 tsp. 
salt, 1 cup water, 4 tbsp. flour, % tsp. 
pepper, 6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf. 
Cook tomatoes with 1 }4cup of water, season- 
ings and sugar, slowly, for twenty minutes. 
Strain; add salt and soda. Melt butter; 
add flour, stirring constantly. Add Car- 
nation Milk diluted with one cup of water. 
Cook until thickened, stirring occasionally. 
Combine with the strained tomatoes, add- 
ing the tomatoes to the milk mixture. Serve 
atonce. This recipe serves six people. 


Thick White Sauce=4 tbsp. flour, 2?4 tbsp. 
butter or substitute, 34 tsp. salt, 24 cup 
water, 14 cup Carnation Milk. Melt butter 
or butter substitute, add flour and stir 
until thoroughly mixed. Add the milk and 
cook about five minutes or until the mix- 
ture thickens, and add seasonings. This 

recipe makes one cup of sauce. 


Chicken CroquettesSeasoning, 2 cups 
cold cooked chicken, 1 tsp. parsley, 134 cups 
Thick White Sauce. Grind or chop chicken 
fine. Lemon juice, onion juice and celery 
salt may be used for seasoning if desired. 
Add chicken to Thick White Sauce, cool 
and shape. Roll in bread crumbs, then 
in slightly beaten egg and againin crumbs 
and fry in deep fat. Drain and garnish with 
parsley. This recipe serves six people. 


Cream White Sauce (for Creaming Vege- 
tables)—2 tbsp. flour, 4 cup Carnation 
Milk, 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, 14 tsp. 
salt, 2g cup water. Melt butter or butter 
substitute, add flourand stir until thorough- 
ly mixed. Add the milk and cook about 
five minutes or until the mixture thickens, 
then add seasonings. This recipe makes 
one cup of White Sauce. 


Creamed Cauliflower=1 head cauliflower, 
2 cups Cream White Sauce. Remove outer 
leaves, soak thirty minutes in cold water 
with the head down, drain, and cook with 
the head up, twenty minutes or until soft, in 
boiling salted water. Drain and heat in 
the Cream White Sauce. This recipe 
serves six people. 


Carnation Biscuit—2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking 
powder, 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, ?2 tsp. 
salt, 4 cup water, 4 cup Carnation Milk. 
Sift dry ingredients together. Mix in 
butter or substitute with knife or fingers; 
add liquid, mixing to a soft dough. Roll 
lightly to one-half inch in thickness, cut 
and bake in hot oven about 15 minutes. 
This recipe makes about eight biscuits. 


No Egg Mayonnaise Dressing 2 tsp.salt, 
2 tbsp. Carnation Milk, 4 cup oil, 4% tsp. 
paprika, 1 tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar. 
Put salt and paprika in a bowl; add Carna- 
tion Milk and mix thoroughly; add oil 
slowly, stirring constantly. Then add the 
lemon juice or vinegar. This recipe makes 
24 cup salad dressing. 


Tomato Salad=6 tomatoes, 1 cup salad 
dressing, red pepper, 1 head lettuce. 
Select tomatoes of good shape and color. 
Cut three thin slices off top of each tomato 
and place on salad plate. Cover center of 
slices and top of tomato with mayonnaise, 
garnished with red pepper. Serve on let- 
tuce. If desired, fill center of tomato with 
equal parts of pineapple and celery mixed 
with mayonnaise. Serve on separate salad 
plates. This recipe serves six people, one 
tomato for each person. 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
than 100 tested economical recipes. It 
will be mailed free on request. Send fer 
this handy recipe book today. 


CARNATION Mitk Propucts COMPANY 
126 Consumers Building, Chicago 
226 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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EIGHT 
Satisfying 


breakfasts 


from ONE package 


of AUNTJEMIMA 


HAT’S the economy news for this weather—eight 

satisfying, wholesome breakfasts from one package 

of ready-mixed Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Fight 

platesful of piping hot pancakes—rich, fluffy, golden- 

brown, perfect pancakes! So easy, too: you need add 

nothing but water; or for pancakes of greater richness, 
add a little sweet milk. 


Home-made cakes cost many times as much and they’re 
such a bother. And only from the flour in the Aunt Jemima 
packages can everyone make the real Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes with that genuine old-time southern flavor. 


Phone your grocer now for a package of the famous Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. And tell him to send along a 
package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour too; it makes 
just as easily, just as inexpensively, those fine old- 
fashioned buckwheat cakes. 


Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls 


With any package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake or Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Flour, you will receive in- 
structions (printed on the top or 
on slip enclosed) telling just how 
to get the Jolly Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls. 
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answered by Steptoe. “This is Miss Wal- 
brook again, Steptoe. I should like to speak 
to—to the young woman.” 

Steptoe, who had found Letty crying after 
Miss Walbrook’s departure, answered with 
politeness: “I'll speak to Mrs. 


resentful 
She may be able to come to 


Allerton, miss. 
the telephone.” 

“Ye-es?”? came later in a feeble, teary voice. 

“This is Miss Walbrook again. I’msorry 
to trouble you the second time.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter.” 

“T merely wanted to say what perhaps 
I should have said before I left, that I hope 
you won’t—won’t use the information I gave 
you as I was leaving—at any rate, not at 
once.” 

“Do you mean the door?” 

“Exactly. I was afraid after I came away 
that you might do something in a hurry.” 

“Tell have to be in a hurry if I do it at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t see that. In any case, I’d— 
I’d think it over. Perhaps we could have an- 
other talk about it, and then—” 

Something was said which sounded like 
a faint, ‘Very well,” so that Barbara put up 
the receive’ 

Her constiesce relieved, she could open the 
dams keeping back the fiercer tides of her 
anger. Rash had talked about her to this 
girl! He had gives. her to understand that 
she was a fool! He had allowed it to appear 
that “he didn’t think much of her!” No 
matter what he had said, the girl had been 
able to make these inferences. What was 
more, these inferences might be true. Perhaps 
he didn’t think much of her! Perhaps he only 
thought he was in love with her! The idea 
was so terrible that it stilled her, as approaching 
seismic storm will still the elements. She 
moved about the drawing-room, taking off her 
gloves, her veil, her hat, and laying them to- 
gether on a table, as if she were afraid to make 
asound. She was standing beside that table, 
not knowing what to do next or where to go, 
when Wildgoose came to the door to announce, 

“Mr. Allerton.” 

“T’ve seen her.” Without other form of 
greeting or moving from beside the table, she 
picked up her gloves, threw them down again, 
picked them up again, threw them down again, 
with the nervous action of the hands which 
betrayed suppressed excitement. “I didn’t 
believe her—quite.”’ 

“But you didn’t disbelieve her—wholly?” 

“Tt’s a difficult case.” 

“T’ve got you into an awful scrape, Barbe.” 


HE threw down the gloves with special vigor. 
“Oh, don’t begin on that. The scrape’s 
there. What we have to find is the way out.” 

“Well, do you see it any more clearly?” 

“Do you? gs 

He came near to her. “I see this, that I 
can’t let her throw herself away for me. I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I want to ask your 
opinion of this plan. Let’s sit down.” 

She thought his plan the maddest that was 
ever proposed, and yet she accepted it. She 
accepted it because she was suspicious, jealous, 
and unhappy. 

“tll give me the chance to watch—and see,”’ 
she said to herself, as he talked. 

In his opinion Letty couldn’t take their 
point of view because she was so inexperienced. 
It seemed to her a simple thing to go away, 
leaving them with the responsibilities of her 
future on their consciences, and it would not 
seem other than a simple thing till she saw life 
more as they did. To bring her to this de- 
gree of culture they must be subtle with her 
and patient. They mustn’t rush things. 
They mustn’t let her rush them. To end the 
situation in such a way as to make for happi- 
ness, they must end it at a point where all 
would be best for all concerned. For Barbara 
and himself nothing would be best which was 
not also best for the girl. What would be 
best for the girl would be some degree of ed- 
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ucation, of knowledge of the world, so that 
she might go back to the life whence they had 
plucked her less likely to be a prey to the vi- 
cious. In that case, if they supplied her with 
a little income, she would know what to do 
with it, and would perhaps marry some man 
in her own class able to take care of her. 
Barbara’s impulse was to cry out, “That’s | 
the most preposterous suggestion I ever heard | 
of in my life!” But she contrelled this quite | 
reasonable prompting because another voice | 
said to her: “This will give you the oppor- | 
tunity to keep an eye on them. If he’s not | 
true in his love for you, if there 7s an infatua- | 
tion on his part for this common and vulgar | 
creature, you'll be able to detect it.” Jealousy | § 
loving to suffer, she was willing to inflict tor- 

























































ture on herself for the sake of catching him in sy 7] 
disloyalty. , he, 
| <r. ae 


Expecting a storm, and bringing out what 
he considered his wise proposals with great em- 
barrassment, Allerton was surprised and 
pleased at the sympathetic calm in which she 
received them. 

“So that you’d suggest—?” 

“Our keeping her on a while longer and /- 
making friends with her. I’d like it tremen- 
dously if you’d be a friend to her, because you 
could do more for her than any one.” 

“More than you?” 

“Oh, I’d do my bit too,” he assured her in- 
nocently. “I could put her up to a lot of | 
things, seeing her every day asI should. But 
you’re the one I should really count on.” 

Because the words hurt her more than any 
she could utter, she said quietly, “I suppose 
you remember sometimes that after all she’s 
your wife.” 

He sprang to his feet. Knowing that he 
did at times remember it, he tried to deny it. 
“No, I don’t. She’s not. I don’t admit it. | 
I don’t acknowledge it. If you care anything 
about me, Barbe, you’ll never say that again.” 

He came and knelt beside her, taking her 
hands and kissing them. Laying his head in 
her lap, he begged to be caressed, as if he had 
been a dog. 
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must have the 
daintiest appealy 


—Quite natural that the careful 
hostess should choose Del Monte. It 
shows her high appreciation of fine 
flavor and delicacy. 


Whether it be peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, cherries, pli.ms, asparagus, spin- 
ach or any of a hundred other deli- 
cious fruits and vegetables—she 
knows that Del Monte always gives 
her the choicest Nature can produce. 


The-convenience and dependabil- 
ity of Del Monte Products make them 
ideal for every-day use all the year 
round. Always ready to serve—at less 
expense than if you had canned them 
yourself—they lend themselves to 
endless tempting, healthful menu 
combinations. 


EVERTHELESS by half past nine that 

evening he was at home, sitting by the 
fireside with Letty and beginning his special 
part in the great experiment. 

““She’s not my wife,” he kept repeating to 
himself poignantly, as he walked up the : . : 
Avenue the Club; “she’s eeeeh. 4 not. want an especially dainty dish: 
But she is a poor child toward whom I’ve un- JELLIED ASPARAGUS SALAD — 
dertaken grave responsibilities.” pe oe = of —- — — 

Because the responsibilities were grave, and add1 camagnan ofeait, ux teapeen pe hat 
she was a poor child, his attitude toward her t can of DEL MONTE Canned Asparagus 
began to be paternal. It was the more freely bi — pieces, 74 cupof hopped cclery, 
paternal-because Barbe approved of what he Fankaae Pessuan pave yan — 
was undertaking. Had she disapproved he place until firm and serve with mayonnaise. 
might have undertaken it all the same, but 
he couldn’t have done it with this whole- 





As an illustration of their ready 
adaptability to any need, serve the 
following salad the next time you 





Write us for a free copy of “Del 
Monte Recipes of Flavor.” 


heartedness. He would have been haunted 

by the fear of her displeasure, whereas now he hihi Ben nt B 

could let himself go. CALIFORNIA pth ce or 
“We don’t want to keep you a prisoner or Sen Veencleen, Colftanin 


detain you against your will,” he said, with 
regard to the incident of the morning, “but if 
you'll stay with us a little while longer, I 
think we can convince you of our good inten- 
tions.” 

““Who’s ‘w2’?” 

She shot the question at him, as she lay 
back in her chair, the red book in her lap. He 
smiled inwardly at the ready pertinence with 
which she went to a point he didn’t care to | 
discuss. 

“Well, then, suppose I said—I? That'll do, 
won’t it?” ; 

She shot another question, her flaming eyes 
half veiled. ‘How long would you want me 
to stay?” 

“Suppose we didn’t fix a time? Suppose 
we just left it—like that?” 

The question rose to her lips, “But in the 
end I’m to go?” only, on second thoughts, she 
repressed it. She preferred that the situation 
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Your Boy is 
getting ready to 
drop the pilot! 


He used to come to you with all 
his problems, the cut finger, the 
injured pride, the rankling insult, 
the flush of a victory, the enthusi- 
asm of a discovery, the pride of a 
compliment. 

Now, he is growing undemon- 
strative. He is becoming reserved. 
You are being left out of his con- 
fidence. He is getting ready to 
drop the pilot. 

From 10 to 20 years is the diffi- 
cult age with boys. They feel the 
urge to do things for themselves. 
They resent interference. But 
they especiallyneed a friendly hand 
on the helm. 


This is the mission and purpose 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Its editors are men who have never for- 
gotten that they were boys. They know 
the boy slant. ond have the gift of being 
able to put themselves in the boy’s shoes. 
As a result AMERICAN BOY stories are 
red-blooded, invigorating and inspiring. 
They handle boy problems with bare 
fists—their heroes are real fellows who 
are put to it and who find the clean, 
honorable, gentlemanly way out. 


The success of this sort of companion- 
ship, suggestion and leadership for boys 
is found in the loyal, enthusiastic follow- 
ing of THE AMERICAN BOY. A half 
million wide-awake boys look forward to 
it hungrily each month. They delight in 
its stories. They revel in its articles on 
sports, mechanics, outdoor life and nature. 


Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY 
for your boy. Give him the comradeship 
of its authors and editors. Let them hel 
him prepare for the time when he will 
drop the pilot and steer his own course. 

Start with the January number. Mail 
the coupon today. 


PRICE REDUCED! THE AMERICAN BOY is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 340 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tae 
AMERIOAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


January 1922 Good Housekeeping 


| I haven’t looked at it for years.” 
at the title. 
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should be left “like that,” since it meant that 
she was not at once to be separated from the 
prince. The fact that she was legally the 
prince’s wife had as little reality to her as to 
him. Could she have had what she yearned 
for, law or no law would have been the 
same to her. But since she couldn’t have 
that, it was much that he should come 
like this and sit with her by the fire in the 
evening. 

He leaned forward and took the book from 
her lap. ‘What are you reading? Oh, this! 
He glanced 
“The Little Mermaid!’ That 
used to be my favorite. It still is. When I 
was in Copenhagen, I went to see the little 
bronze mermaid sitting on a rock on the shore. 
It’s a memorial to Hans Andersen. She’s 
quite startling for a minute—till you know 
what it is. Where are you?” 

Pointing out the line at which she had 
stopped, her hand touched his, but all the 
consciousness of the accident was on her side. 
He seemed to notice nothing, beginning to read 
aloud to her with no suspicion that sentiment 
existed. 


AND just at this minute Letty’s name was 

under discussion in a brilliant gathering 
at the Hindoo Lantern, in another quarter of 
New York. 

If you know the Hindoo Lantern you know 
how much it depends on atmosphere. Beside 
the small and unobtrusive door there hangs a 
bell-rope of the ancient kind suggesting the 
convent or the Orient. The door is opened 
cautiously by a Hindoo lad, or, as some say, 
a mulatto boy dressed asa Hindoo. Assuming 
that you go in, you will find a small courtyard 
in which at last the Hindoo Lantern hangs 
mystic, suggestive, in oriental iron-work and 
panels of colored glass. Having passed beneath 
this symbol, you will enter an antechamber 
rich in the magic of the East. Ina reverent 
obscurity you will find Buddha on the right, 
Vishnu on the left. You will thus be “worked 
up” to a sense of the mysterious before you 
pass the third gate of privilege into the shrine 
itself. Here you will discover the large, empty 
oval of floor, surrounded by little tables for 
segregation and refreshment, with which the 
past ten years have made us familiar. 

Hither Mr. Gorry Larrabin had brought 
Mademoiselle Odette Coucoul to teach her 
the new dances. As a matter of fact, he had 
just led her back to their little table, incon- 
spicuously placed in the front row, after put- 
ting her through the paces of the camel-step. 
Mademoiselle had found it entrancing, so 
much more novel in the motion than the anti- 
quated valses she had danced in France. Mr. 
Larrabin had retreated like a camel walking 
backward, while she had advanced like a camel 
going forward. The art was in lifting the 
foot high, throwing it slightly backward, and 
setting it down with delicate deliberation, 
while you craned the neck before you with a 
shake of the Adam’s apple. To incite you to 
produce this effect the jass-band urged you 
onward with a sob, a gulp, a moan, an effect 
of strangulation, till finally it tore up the seat 
of your being as if you had been suddenly 
struck sea-sick. 

“Mon Dieu, but it is lofely,” mademoiselle 
gurgled, laughing in her breathlessness. “It 
is terr-i-bul to call no one a camel—un chameau 
—in France, but here am I a—chameau!” 

Gorry took this with puzzled amusement. 
“What’s the matter with calling any one a 
camel? I don’t see any harm in that.” 

Mademoiselle hid her face in confusion. 
“Oh, but it is terr-i-bul, terr-i-bul! It is al- 
most so worse as to call no one a—how you say 
zat word in English?—a cow, n’est-ce pas?— 
une vache—and zat is the most bad name what 
you can call no one.” 

Looking across the room, Gorry was struck 
with an idea. ‘Well, there’s—what d’ye call 


it?—a vashe—over there. See that guy with 
the girl with the cream-colored hair—fella 
with a big black mustache like a brigand in 
a play? There’s a vashe all-righty, and yet 
I’ve got to keep in with him.” 

As he explained his reasons for keeping in 
with the “vashe” in question, mademoiselle 
contented herself with shedding radiance and 
paying no attention. Neither did she pay. 
attention when he went on to tell of the girl 
who had disappeared, and of her stepfather’s 
reasons for finding her. She woke to cog- 
nizance of the subject only when Gorry re- 
peated the exact words of Miss Tina Vanzetti 
that morning, 

“Name of Letty Gravely.” 

It was mademoiselle’s turn for repetition, 
“But me, I know zat name. I ’ear it not so 
longago. Name of Let-ty Grave-el-ly! I sure 
‘ear zat name all recently.” She reflected, 
tapping her forehead with vivacity. “Mais 
quand? Mais ou? C’était—Ah!” The ex- 
clamation was the sharp cry of discovery, 
“Tina Vanzetti—my frien’! She tell me zis 
morning. Zat girl—Let-ty Grave-el-ly—she 
come chez Margot with ole man—what he keep 
ze white slave—and he command her grand, 
beautiful trousseau—Tina Vanzetti she will 
give me ze address—and me I will tell you— 
and you will tell him—and he will put you on 
to riche affaire.” 

“Tt’ll be dollars and cents in the box office 
for me,’’ Gorry interpreted forcibly, while the 
band belched forth a chord like the groan of 
? dying monster, calling them again to their 
eet. 


“* Ty EMEMBER,’ said the witch,” Allerton 

continued to read, “‘when you have 
once assumed a human form, you can never 
again be a mermaid—never return to your 
home or to your sisters more. _ Should you fail 
to win the prince’s love, so that he leaves 
father and mother for your sake, and lays 
his hand in yours before the priest, an im- 
mortal soul will never be granted you. On 
the same day that he marries another your 
heart will break, and you will drift as sea-foam 
on the water.’ ‘So let it be,’ said the little 
mermaid, turning pale as death.” 

Allerton lifted his eyes from the book. 
“Does it bore you?” 

There was no mistaking Letty’s sincerity. 
“No! I love it.” 

“Then perhaps we’ll read a lot of things. 
After this we'll find a good novel, and then 
possibly somebody’s life. You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Her joy was such that he could hardly hear 
the “Yes,” for which he was listening. He 
listened because he was so much accustcmed 
to boring people that to know he was not bor- 
ing them was a consolation. 

“Ts there anybody’s life—his biography— 
that you’d be specially interested in?” 

She answered timidly and yet daringly, 
“Could we—could we read the life of the late 
Queen Victoria—when she was a girl?” 

“Oh, easily! I'll hunt round for one today. 
Now let me tell you about Hans Andersen. 
He was born in Denmark, so that he was a 
Dane. You know where Denniark is on the 
map, don’t you?” 

“T think I do. 
ite” 

“Quite right. But let me get the atlas, 
and we'll look it up.” 

He was on his feet when she summoned her 
forces for a question. ‘Do you read like this 
to—to the girl you’re engaged to?”’ 

“No,” he said, reddening. 
doesn’t like it. She won’t let me. 
aminute. Ill go and get the atlas.” 

“On the same day that he marries an- 
other,’” Letty repeated to herself, as she sat 
alone, “‘your heart will break, and you will 
drift as sea-foam on the water. ‘“‘So let it be,” 
said the little mermaid.’ ” 


It’s there by Germany, isn’t 


“‘ She—she 
But wait 


(To be continued) 
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DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa or Chocolate 
With the Late Supper 


As cocoa and chocolate are stimulating, only in the sense that pure 
food is stimulating, they do not cause nervousness, or sleeplessness, but, 
on the contrary, are conducive to sound and restful sleep. 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate are of delicious flavor, delight- 
ful aroma, of great nutritive value, and are ab- 
solutely pure. 

The Cocoa and Chocolate 

with the girl on the package. 
140 years of experience in cocoa and choco- 
late making. 

* WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Choice Recipe Book sent free. 
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Laundresses like La France 


Experts prove it saves dainty clothes 


O LAUNDRESS wants to slave over a washboard. That 
is why laundresses always like La France. Used with 


any soap it banishes the washboard. Clothes last longer. It is 
the washboard that destroys them—not daily wear. With 
La France clothes can be soaked, boiled or washed in a 
machine—very soiled spots rubbed lightly between the hands 


—then rinsed and hung out. 


No stretching and straining— 


no buttons rubbed off—no backbreaking labor. 


These statements are literal facts. Do they 
sound almost too good to be true? Then 
read what famous domestic science teachers 
say. We had them make impartial tests of 
which we have sworn affidavits: 

Domestic science teachers say 

*‘La France saves four-fifths of the labor, 
one-third of the time, and most of the wear 
when clothes are washed by hand methods; 
half of the labor, 4a/f of the time, and most 
of the wear when a washing machine is used. ”” 
Remember—your laundress need not change 
her method. She can boil, soak or machine- 
wash just as usual—and still use La France. 


And the teachers further say: ‘*‘Micro- 
scopic tests after laundering with La France 
show fabrics to be uninjured.’’ Clothes are 
not uninjured after rubbing on a washboard. 
La France saves clothes, 

No hard rubbing—no bluing 

La France costs only afew cents. A whole 
year’s supply costs far less than the wear and 
tear on clothes in a single washing on the 
washboard. And La France blues just right 
while it cleanses. No more dingy, over-blued 
garments. No more stains and rust spots. 
The clear, gleaming whiteness of a La France 
washing will delight any woman’s eye. 


Your grocer has La France both in tablet and powder form. Ask 


him for it. 


Or if you cannot get it send us your grocer’s name 


and we will mail you WITHOUT CHARGE enough La France for 


next week’s washing. 


Address La France Mfg. Co., 113 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


La france | 


_ TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING BASY 
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“ Better 
Laundry 
with any 
Soap” 
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Domestic Science Teachers’ 


Unbiased Tests of La France 


When clothes are Boiled or Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washing Machines 
La France added to soap saves half of 
the time and half of the current. On 
an average family washing one hour 
and a quarter is saved. No bluing 
required, 


Microscopic tests by these domestic 
science teachers prove that La France 
does not injure fabrics, 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests on 
file in Philadelphia) 


Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delightful 
finish when Satina is added to the 
doiling starch. The iron no longer 
sticks and need not be used so hot, 
thus avoiding scorching; the 
smooth surface delights the eye; 
and La France Bouquet, with which 
the tablet is perfumed, imparts an 
elusive fragrance that appeals to 
critical women. We will mail you 
a free sample on receipt of your 
grocer’s name and address. 








The Head of the House of Coombe 


(Continued from page 62) 


to begin by making that,” she suggested. “Do 
you think if I bought one for a pattern I 
could copy it?” 

Dowie studied it with care. ‘Yes,’ she 
said. ‘You could copy it and make as many 
more as you liked. They need a good many.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Robin. “I should 
like to make a great many.” The slim finger 
slid over the page. “I should like to make that 
one—and that—and that.” Her face bent over 
the pictures wore its touching, young look 
thrilled with something new. “They are so 
pretty—they are so preity!” she murmured. 

“They’re the prettiest things in the world,” 
said Dowie. “There never was anything 
prettier.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to make them and 
know all the time you’re putting in the tiny 
stitches that they are for something—little 
and warm—and alive.” 

“Those that have done it once never forget 
it,” said Dowie. 

Robin lifted her face, but her hands still 
held the book with a delicate touch which 
clung. “Do you know, Dowie, I have never 
touched a baby?” 

“T never thought of it before,” Dowie 
answered with a slightly caught breath. 
“But I don’t believe you have.” 

The girl leaned forward, and her own light 
breath came a shade more quickly, and the 
faint color on her cheek flickered into a sweeter, 
warm tone. ‘Are they very soft, Dowie?” she 
asked. ‘When you hold them, do they feel 
very light—and soft—and warm? When you 
kiss them, isn’t it something like kissing a little 
flower?” 

“That’s what it is,” said Dowie firmly, as 
one who knows. “A baby that’s loved and 
taken care of is just nothing but fine, soft lawns 
and white downiness with the scent of fresh 
violets under leaves in the rain.” 

A vague, dreamy smile touched Robin’s 
face, and she bent over the pictures again. 
“T felt as if they must be like that, though I 
had never held one,” she murmured. “And 
Donal—told me.” 

She did not say when he had told her, but 
Dowie knew. And unearthly as the thing was, 
regarded from her standpoint, she was not 
frightened, because she said mentally again 
that this was downright healthy. When a 
young mother begins to thrill and glow over 
illustrations of baby clothes, she is on safe 
ground. 
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“TT was Lord Coombe who sent the book,” 
said Robin. 

She was sitting in the tower room, watching 
Dowie open the packages which had come from 
London. She herself had opened the one which 
held the models, and she was holding a tiny 
film of lawn and fine embroidery in her hands. 
Dowie could see that she was quite unconscious 
that she held it loosely against her breast as if 
she were nursing it. 

“It’s his Lordship’s way to think of things.” 
The discreet answer came impersonally. 

“He knows things—as Donal does. The 
secret things you can’t talk about—the mean- 
ing of things.” 

She went on as if she were remembering bit 
by bit. “When we were in the wood in the 
dark, he said the first thing that made my 

‘mind begin to move—almost to think. That 
was because he knew. Knowing things made 
him send the book.” 

The fact was that he knew much of which it 
Was not possible for him to speak, and in 
passing a shop window he had been fantasti- 
cally arrested by a mere pair of small sleeves— 
the garment to which they belonged having 
by chance so fallen that they seemed to be 
tiny arms holding themselves out in surrender- 
ing appeal. They had held him a moment or 


so staring, and then he had gone into the shop | 


and asked for their catalogue. 

“Yes, he knew,” Dowie replied. 

A letter had been written to London signed 
by Dowie, and the models and patterns had 
been sent to the village and brought to the 
castle by Jock Macaur. Later there had come 
rolls of fine flannel and lawn, with gossamer 
thread and fairy needles and embroidery 





floss. Then the sewing began. The hands 
which fitted together on the table of the tower 
room delicate puzzles in bits of lawn and paper 
did not in these days tremble with weakness. 
Instead of the lost look there had returned to 
the young eyes the pretty, trusting smile. 
The girl seemed to smile as if to herself nearly 
all the time, Dowie thought, and often she 
broke into a happy laugh at her own small 
blunders—and sometimes only at the sweet 
littleness of the things she was making. 

One fact revealed itself clearly to her, which 
was that Robin had lost all sense of the aspect 
which the dream must wear to others than her- 
self. This was because there had been no 
“others” than Dowie, who had uttered no 
suggestion of doubt and had never touched 
upon the subject unless it had first been 
broached by Robin herself. She had hidden 
her bewilderment and anxieties and had out- 
wardly accepted the girl’s own acceptance of 
the situation. 

Of the incident of the sewing Lord: Coombe 
had been informed with other details. 

“She sits and sews and sews,” wrote Dowie. 
“T have never seen a picture of a little Virgin 
Mary sewing. If I had, perhaps I should say 
she looked like it.” 

Coombe read the letter to his old friend at 
Eaton Square. “You said she would begin to 
go about looking like a little Madonna.” 
Then a pause as he refolded the letter. After 
it he added as out of deep thinking, “I wish 
that I could see her.” 

“So do I,” the Duchess said. “So do I. 
But if I were to go to her, questioning would 
begin at once.” 

“My going to Darreuch would attract no 
attention. It never did after the first year. 
But she has not said she wishes to see me. 
I gave my word. I shall never see her again 
unless she asks me to come.” 

“You want to see her because—?” the 
Duchess put it to him. 

“Perhaps I am changing with the rest of 
the world, or it may be that instincts which 
have always been part of me have been shaken 
to the surface of my being. Do you remember 
the childish purity of her eyelids? I want to 
see them dropped down as she sews. I want 
to see hei.” 

‘* Alixe—and her children—would have been 
your shrine.” The Duchess thought it out 
slowly. 

*Nes.* 

He was the last of men to fall into an un- 
conventional posture, but he drooped forward 
in his seat, his elbows on his knees, his forehead 
in his hands. “If she lives and the child lives, 
I shall long intolerably to see them. As her 
mother seemed to live in Alixe’s exquisite body 
without its soul, so Alixe’s soul seems to possess 
this child’s body. Do I appear to be talking 
nonsense? Things without precedent have 
always been supposed to be nonsense.” 

“We are not so sure of that as we used 
to be,’’ commented the Duchess. 

“T shall long to be allowed to be near them,” 
he added. “But I may go out of existence 
without seeing them at all. I gave my word.” 


LVHI 





AFTER the first day of cutting out patterns 

from the models and fine sewing of tiny 
pieces of lawn together, Robin began to gather | 
together all she had done and used indoing | 





her work. She had ordered from London one 
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The New 
“FYFE 3°° 
(Also comes 
in Oxford) 


Fashion's Decree 


no longer demands that a 
woman keep her feet in 
helpless’ bondage. Wher- 
ever women walk, or work, 
or think, narrow toes and 
high heels are giving way to the 
sensible popularity of shoes that 
insure freedom and health. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL 
muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 


Health Shoes 


have long led the world for Com- 
fort. And now perfect STYLE 
has been added to this famous 
Comfort. There are three distinctive 
types from which you may choose ! 


“Type 1" is the aristocrat of corrective 
shoes—tlie best “medicine’’ ever invented 
for ailing feet. “Type 2’’ combines this 
original principle with smartly modified toe 
and heel. “ Type 3" is the beautiful shoe 
shown above. And each of these types em- 
bodiesa wonderful something~a brisk swing 
and graceful poise—to be found in no other 
footwear. 


If there isn't a “Ground Gripper” Store 
in your locality, send us the name of your 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 


Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 


Write us for 
our 
Medical Booklet 
on Feet— 


FREE! 
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Underwear 


Fine undergarments 
are an expression of 
self-respect—a dainty 
accompaniment to re- 
finement, a necessity 
to the poise which is 
woman’s greatest 
charm, the companion 
of good taste, the 
evidence of good 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


of the pretty, silk-lined, lace-frilled baskets 
women are familiar with, and she neatly folded 
and laid her sewing in it. She touched each 
thing with fingers that lingered; she smoothed 
and once or twice patted something. 

“T am going to take them into my room,” 
she said. ‘‘I want to keep them on a chair quite 
near me, so that I can put out my hand and 
touch them.” 

“Ves, my lamb,” Dowie agreed cheerfully. 
But she knew she was going to hear something 
else. And this would be the third time. 

“T want to show them to Donal.” 

The very perfection of her sweet naturalness 
gave Dowie a cold chill, even while she thanked 
God. She had shivered inwardly when she 
had opened the tower room window, and so she 
shivered now despite her serene exterior. 

Robin touched her with the tip of her finger. 
“Tt can’t be only a dream, Dowie,” she said. 
“He’s too real. I am too real. We are too 
happy.” She hesitatedasecond. “If he were 
here at Darreuch in the daytime—I should not 
always know where he had been when he was 
away. Only his coming back would matter. 
He can’t tell me now just where he comes from. 
He says ‘Not yet.’ But he comes. Every 
night, Dowie.” 

Between Doctor Benton and Dowie there 
grew up an increased reserve concerning the 
dream. Never before had the man encountered 
an experience which so absorbed him. The 
rapidity of the change taking place in the girl 
was abnormal, but it expressed itself physically 
as well as mentally. Had not he himself in- 
voluntarily said: 

“She is marvelously well. 
to fear if this continues.” 


We have nothing 


T did continue, and her bloom became a 
thing to marvel at. And not her bloom alone. 
Her strength increased with her blooming 
until no one could have felt fear for or doubt 
of her. She walked upon the moor without 
fatigue; she even worked in a garden Jock 
Mascaur had laid out for her inside the ruined 
walls of what had once been the castle’s 
banquet hall. So much of her life had been 
spent in London that wild moor and sky and 
the growing of things thrilled her. She ran 
in and out, and to and fro like a little girl. 
There seemed no limit to the young vigor that 
appeared day by day to increase rather than 
diminish. 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing, and God be thank- 
it!”’ said Mrs. Macaur. 

Only Dowie in secret trembled sometimes 
before the marvel of her. 

Robin came into the tower room on a fair 
morning carrying her pretty basket as she 
always did. She put it down on its table, 
and went and stood a few minutes at a window 
looking out. The back of her neck, Dowie 
realized, was now as slenderly round and velvet 
white as it had been when she had dressed her 
hair on the night of the Duchess’ dance. 

She turned about and spoke. “Dowie, dear, 
I am going to write to Lord Coombe.” 

Dowie’s heart hastened its beat, and she 
herself being conscious of the fact, hastened 
to answer in an unexcited manner. “That’ll 
be nice, my dear. His Lordship’ll be glad to 
get the good news you can give him.” 

She asked herself if she would not perhaps 
tell her something—something which would 
make the fourth time. ‘Perhaps he’s asked 
her to do it,’”’ she thought. 

But Robin said nothing which could make 
a fourth time. After she had eaten her break- 
fast, she sat down and wrote a letter. It did 
not seem a long one, and when she had finished 
it she sent it to the post by Jock Macaur. 

There had been dark news both by land 
and sea that day, and Coombe had been out 
for many hours. When he returned, he was 
tired almost beyond endurance, and his fatigue 
was not merely a thing of muscle and nerve. 
After he sat down, it was some time before 
he even glanced at the letters upon his writing 


table. There were always a great many, and 
usually a number of them were addressed in 
feminine handwriting. His hospital and other 
war work brought him numerous letters from 
women, so that he felt no surprise when he 
took up an envelop without official lettering 
upon it and addressed in a girlish hand. But 
this was not a letter about war work or Red 
Cross efforts. It was Robin’s letter. It was 
not long, and was as simple as a schoolgirl’s, 
She had never been clever—only exquisite and 
adorable, and never dull or stupid. 
“DEAR Lorp COOMBE: 

You were kind enough to say that you 
would come to see me when I asked you. 
Please, will you come now? I hope I am not 
asking you to take a long journey when you 
are engaged in work too important to leave. 
If I am, please pardon me, and I will wait 
until you are less occupied. 

Rosin.” 


@ LIX 


COOMBE had talked with many men ba:k 

from the Front on leave, and he had always 
noted the marvel of both minds and _ bodies 
at the relief from strain—from maddening 
noise, from sights of death and horror, from 
the needs of decency and common comfort 
and cleanliness which had become unheard of 
luxury. London, which to the Londoner 
seemed caught in the tumult and turmoil 
of war, was to these men rest and peace. He 
felt, when he descended at the small, isolated 
station and stood looking at the climbing moor, 
that he was like one of those who had left 
the roar of battle behind and reached utter 
quiet. London was a world’s width away, 
and here the war did not exist. 

The partly rebuilt ruin of Darreuch rose 
at last before his view high on the moor as he 
drove up the winding road. The space and 
the blue sky above and behind it made it 
seem the embodiment of remote stillness. 
Nothing had reached or could touch it. It 
did not know that green fields and deep woods 
were strewn with dead and mangled youth and 
all it had meant of the world’s future. Its 
crumbled walls and remaining gray towers 
stood calm in the clear air, and birds’ nests 
were hidden safely in their thick ivy. Robin 
was there, and each night she believed that a 
dead man came to her a seeming living being. 
He wondered if he would see some look which 
was not quite normal in her eyes, and hear 
some unearthly note in her voice. Physically 
the effect upon her had been good, but might 
he not be aware of the presence of some 
mental sign? 

“T think you’ll be amazed when you see her, 
my Lord,” said Dowie, who met him. “Iam 
myself, every day.” 

She led him up to the tower room, and when 
he entered it Robin was sitting by a window 
sewing with her young Madonna eyelids 
dropped as he had pictured them. The truth 
was that Dowie had not previously announced 
him because she had wanted him to come 
upon just this. 

Robin rose from her chair and laid her bit 
of sewing aside. She came to him holding out 
both hands. ‘Thank you for coming,” she 
said in her pretty way. “Thank you, Lord 
Coombe, for coming.” 

“Thank you, my child, for asking me to 
come,” he answered, and he feared that his 
voice was not wholly steady. 

There was no mystic sign to be seen about - 
her. The only mystery was in her absolutely 
blooming health and naturalness, and in the 
gentle and clear happiness of her voice and 
eyes. She led him to a seat near her window, 
and she sat by him. Ais 

“T put this chair here for you because it 1s 
so lovely to look out at the moor,” she said. 

That moved him to begin with. She had 
been thinking simply and kindly of him even 
before he came. This small thing alone 
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Kitchen Table ~ 


Time after time, every house- 
wife has need for an extra table in 
her kitchen. Usually this need has 
been met with some clumsy make- 
shift, unsanitary and nlanaly. pie: oe 
But now the Portofold table —ieetly 
gives you a full size, sturdy table, 
quickly set up when you need it, and as quickly 
folded and put out of the way when notin use. 
The Portofold is a_ beautiful table; 
strongly made and finished in clean white enamel. 
The top is white porcelain enameled steel. 
The Portofold is not only the ideal, 
modern table for the kitchen, its folding features 
and easy portability extend its usefulness to o 
rooms, and even the porch and garden as well. 
To introduce the Portofold we are making a 
special offer on first orders. Send today for 
this offer and circular describing the Portofod 
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Paper napkins! How heavy these Den- 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


caused the roar he had left behind to recede 
still farther. 

“T was afraid that you might be too busy,” 
she went on, “but I am so glad you could 
come!” 

“‘T will always come,” was his answer. “T 
have helpers who could be wholly trusted if I 
died tonight. I have thought of that. One 
must.” She hesitated a moment and then said: 
‘“‘T am quite away here as you wanted me to be. 
I see it was the only thing. I read nothing, 
hear nothing. London—the war—’”’ her voice 
fell a little. 

“They go on. Will you be kind to me and 
help me to forget them for a while?” He 
looked through the window at the sky and 
the moor. “They are not here—they never 
have been. The men who come back will do 
anything to make themselves forget for a 
little while. This place makes me feel that I 
am a man who has come back.” 

“T will do anything—everything—you wish 
| me to do,” she said eagerly. “Dowie wondered 
| if you would not want to be very quiet and 
not be reminded. I—wondered too.” 

“You were both right. I want to feel that 
I am in another world. This seems lixe a new 
planet.” 

“Would you—” she spoke rather shyly. 
“would you be able to stay a few days?” 

“T can stay a week,” he answered. “Thank 
you, Robin.” 

“T am so glad,” she said. “I am so glad.” 

“Would you like to go out and walk over 
the moor?” she asked after a short time. 
‘“‘Tt’s so scented and sweet and darling things 
scurry about. I don’t think they are really 
frightened, because I try to walk softly. 
Sometimes there are nests with eggs or soft 
little things in them.” 

They went out together and walked side 
by side, sometimes: on the winding road and 
sometimes through the heather. He found 
himself watching every step she made, and 
keeping his eye on the path ahead of them to 
make sure she would avoid roughness or irregu- 
larities. In some inner part of his being there 
remotely worked the thought that this was 
the way in which he might have walked side 
by side with Alixe, watching over each step 
taken by her sacred little feet. 
| The day was a wonder of peace and relax- 
| ation to him. They had never talked together, 
; and so her mentality was an unexplored field 
;to him. It struck him that the whole trend 
of her being lay in the direction of being fond 
of people and things—of loving and _ being 
happy—and even merry if life had been kind 
to her. Her soft laugh had a naturally merry 
note. He heard it first when she held him 
quite still at her side as they watched the 
frisking of some baby rabbits. 

There was a curious relief in realizing, as 
the hours passed, that her old dislike and 
dread of him had melted into nothingness 
like a mist blown away in the night. She was 
thinking of him as if he were some mature 
and wise friend who had always been kind to 
her. He need not rigidly watch his words 
and hers. She was not afraid of him at all; 
there was no shrinking in her eyes when they 
If Alixe had had a daughter who 
| was his own, she might have lifted such lovely 

eyes to him. 





“T WANT to see her,” he had said to himself. 

The relief of the mere seeing had been curi- 
ously great. He had the relief of sinking, as 
it were, into the deep waters of pure peace 
on this new planet. In this realization every 
look at the child’s face, every movement she 
made, every tone of her voice, aided. Did 
she know that she soothed him? Did she 
intend to try to soothe? When they were 
together she gave him a feeling that she was 
strangely near and soft and warm. He had 
felt it on the moor. It was actually as if she 
had wanted to be sweet and quieting to 
him—almost as if she had realized that he 


had been stretched upon a mental rack with 
maddening tumult all around him. 

But she had had other things in her mind 
when she had asked him to come. This 
he knew later. 


LX 


AFTER they had dined they sat together in 

the long Highland twilight before her win- 
dow in the tower room. Her work basket was 
near her, and she took a piece of sheer lawn 
from it and began to embroider. Like a young, 
quite uncenscious saint she looked w‘th her 
pure, dropped lids. 

The silence, the paling daffodil tints of the 
sky, the nonexistence of any other things 
than calm and stillness seemed to fill his whole 
being as a cup might be filled by pure water 
falling slowly. She said nothing, and did not 
even seem to be waiting for anything. It 
was he who first broke the rather Jong silence, 
and his voice was quite low. 

“Do you know you are very good to me?” 
he said. ‘How did you learn to be so kind toa 
man—with your quietness?” 

He saw the hand holding her work tremble 
a very little. She let it fall upon her knee, 
still holding the embroidery. She leaned for- 
ward slightly, and in her look there was 
actually something rather like a sort of timid 
prayer. 

“Please let me,” she said. ‘Please let me— 
if you can!” 

“Let you!” was all that he could say. 

“Let me try to help you to rest—to feel 
quiet and forget for just a little while. It’s 
such a small thing. And it’s all I can even 
try to do.” 

“You do it perfectly,” he answered, touched 
and wondering. 

“You have been kind to me ever since I 
was a child—and I did not know,” she said. 
“Now I know, because I understand. Oh! 
will you forgive me? Please—will you?” 

“Don’t, my dear,” he said. ‘You were a 
baby. J understood. That prevented there 
being anything to forgive—anything. You 
must not let yourself think of it. It is nothing 
now.” 

The hand holding the embroidery lifted 
itself to touch her breast. There was even a 
shade of awe of him in her eyes. : 

“Tt is something to me—and to Donal. 
You have never defended yourself. You 
endure things and endure them. You watched 
for years over an ignorant child who loathed 
you. It was not that a child’s hatred is of 
importance—but if I had died and_ never 
asked you to forgive me, how could I have 
looked into Donal’s eyes? I want to go down 
on my knees to you!” 

He rose from his chair and took in his own 
the unsteady hand holding the embroidery. 
He even bent and lightly touched it with his 
lips. ‘You will not die,” he said. ‘‘And you 
will not go upon your knees. Thank you for 
being a warm-hearted child, Robin.” 

But still her eyes held the touch of awe of 
him. 

“But what I have spoken of is the least.” 
Her voice almost broke. “In the Wood—in 
the dark you said there was something that 
must be saved from suffering. I could not 
think then—I could scarcely care. But you 
cared, and you made me come awake. To 
save a poor little child who was not born you 
have done something which will make people 
believe you were vicious and hideous—even 
when all this is over forever and ever. And 
there will be no one to defend you. Oh! 
What shall I do?” ; 

“There are myriads of worlds,” was his 
answer. “And this is only one of them. And 
Iam only one man among the myriads on it. 
Let us be very quiet again, and watch the 
coming out of the stars.” 

In the pale saffron of the sky which was 
mysteriously darkening, sparks like deep-set 


















































































prilliants were lighting themselves here and 
there. They sat and watched them together 
for long. But first Robin murmured some- 
thing barely above her lowest breath. Coombe 
was not sure that she expected him to hear it. 

“T want to be your little slave. Oh, let me!” 


LxI 


HIS was what she had been thinking of. 
This had been the meaning of the tender 
thought for him he had recognized uncom- 


prehendingly in her look; it had been the | 


cause of her desire to enfold him in healing 
and restful peace. The awakening must have 
been a sudden one. He had known at the 
church that it had taken all her last remnant 
of strength to lay her cold hand in his, and he 
had seen shrinking terror in her eyes when she 
lifted them as he put on her wedding ring. 
Yes, the awakening must have been sudden, 
and he asked himself how it had come about— 
what had made all clear? 

He wondered, as Dowie had, whether she 
would reveal anything to him or remain silent. 
No remotest reference to the subject would 
come from himself. 

It was in truth a new planet he lived on 
during this marvel of a week. The child was 
wonderful, he told himself. He had not real- 
ized that a feminine creature could be so 
exquisitely enfolding and yet leave a man so 
wholly free. He allowed her to perform small 
services for him because of the dearness of 
the smile it brought to her lips—almost a sort 
of mothering smile. It was really true that 
she wanted to be his little slave, and he had 


forted herself by saying the thing to herself | 


again and again, childlike and fantastic as 
it was. 

She taught him to sleep as he had not slept 
for a year; she gave him back the power to 
look at his food without a sense of being 
repelled; she restored to him the ability to sit 
still in a chair as though it were meant to 
rest in. His nerves relaxed, his deadly fatigue 


left him, and it was the quiet nearness of | 


Robin that had done it. 
On the evening before he left Darreuch 


they sat at the tower window again. She | 


did not take her sewing from its basket, but 
sat very quietly for a while looking at the 
purple folds of moor. 

“You will go away very early in the morn- 
ing,” she began at last. 

“Yes. You must promise me that you will 
not awaken.” 

“T do not waken early. If I do I shall come 
to you, but I think I shall be asleep.” 

“Try to be asleep.” 

He saw that she was going to say something 
else—something not connected with his 
departure. It was growing in her eyes, and 
after a silent moment or so she began. 

“There is something I want to tell you,” 
she said. 

“Vea?” 

“T have waited because I wanted to make 
sure that you could believe it.’’ She turned 
toward him, extending her arms that he might 
see her well. “See!” she said, “I am alive 
again. I am alive because Donal came back 
to me. He comes every night, and when he 
comes he is not dead. Can you believe it?” 

“When I look at you and remember, I 
can believe anything. I do not understand. 
I do not know where he comes from or how, but 
I believe that in some way you see him.” 

_She had always been a natural and simple 
girl, and it struck him that her manner had 
never been a more natural one. 

“Tf everything were as it used to be, I 
should see him and talk to him in the daytime. 
Now I see him and talk to him at night instead. 
You see, it is almost the same thing. But | 
we are really happier. We are afraid of | 
nothing, and we only tell each other of happy | 
things. We know how wenderful everything | 
1s, and that it was meant to be like that. | 
Sometimes we go out on the moor together, | 
and the darkness is not darkness—it is a soft | 
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imagination enough to guess that she com- | 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


lovely thing as beautiful as the light. We 
love it—and we can go as far as we like 
because we are never tired. Being tired is 
one of the things that has flown away and left 
us quite light. That is why I feel light in 
the day and I am never tired or afraid. I 
remember all the day.” 

As he listened, keeping his eyes on her 
serenely radiant face, he thought that through 
some mysteriously beneficent opening of 
portals kept closed through all the eons of 
time, she had strangely passed to places where 
vision revealed things as they were created by 
that First Intention—of which people some- 
times glibly talked in London drawing-rooms. 

“Dowie is very brave and tries not to be 
frightened,” she went on, ‘but she is really 
afraid that something may happen to my mind. 
She thinks it is only a queer dream which may 
turn out to be unhealthy. Butitis not. Itis 
Donal.” 

“Yes, it is Donal,” he answered gravely. 
And he believed he was speaking a truth, 
though he was aware of no material process 
of reasoning by which such a conclusion could 
be reached. 

“T wanted to tell you, because I want you 
to know everything about me. It seems as if 
I belong to you, Lord Coombe.” ‘There was 
actual sweet pleading in her voice. ‘You 
watched and made my life for me. I should 
not have been this Robin if you had not 
watched. When Donal came back he found 
me in the house you had taken me to because 
I could be safe in it. Everything. has come 
from you. I am yours as well as Donal’s.” 

“You give me extraordinary comfort, dear 
child,” he said. ‘I did not know that I needed 
it, but I see that I did.” 

Though no one would have accused him of 
being a sentimentalist or an emotional man, 
his emotions overpowered him for once and 
swept doubt of emotion and truth into some 
outer world. 

The morning rose fair, and the soft wind 
blowing across the gorse and heather brought 
scents with it. The cart was at the door, 
and he stood in the shadows of the hall 
when a slight sound made him look up at the 
staircase. It was an ancient winding stone 
descent with its feudal hand rope for balustrade. 
Robin was coming down it in a loose white 
dress. Her morning face was wonderful. 

“You awakened,” he reproached her. 

She came quite near him. “I wanted to 
awake. Donal wanted me to.” She put out 
a hand and laid it on the rough tweed covering 
his breast. ‘‘I wanted to see you. Will you 
come again—when you are tired? I shall 
always be here waiting.” 

“Thank you, dear child,’ he answered, “I 
will come as often as I can leave London. 
This is a new planet.” 

He was almost afraid to move, as if a bird 
had alighted near him. 

But she was not afraid. 
clear pools of pure light. 

“Before you go away,” she said as simply as 
she had said it to Dowie years before, ‘“‘may I 
kiss you, Lord Coombe? I want to kiss you.” 

His old friend had told him the story of 
Dowie, and it had extraordinarily touched him 
though he had said but little. And now it 
repeated itself. He had never seen anything 
so movingly lovely in his life as her sweet 
gravity. ; 

She lifted her slight arms and laid them 
around his neck as she kissed him gently, as 
if she had been his daughter—his own daughter 
and delight—whose mother might have been 
Alixe. 


Her eyes were 


LXII 


HE slice of a house in Mayfair had never 
within the memory of man been so brii- 
liant. The things done in it were called War 
Work and necessitated much active gaiety. 
Persons of both sexes, the majority of them in 


becoming uniform, flashed in and out in high 
spirits. 

Feather had never found life so exciting, 
and excitement had become more vitally 
necessary to her existence as the years had 
passed. She still looked extraordinarily 
youthful, and if her face was at times mar- 
velous in its white and red, and her lips daring 
in their pomegranate scarlet, the fine grain of 
her skin aided her effects and she was dazzlingly 
in the fashion. She had never worn such 
enchanting clothes and never had seemed to 
possess sO many. 


ER patriotic entertainment of soldiers who 
required her special order of support and 
recreation wasfastandfurious. Shedanced with 
them at cabarets; she danced as a nymph for 
patriotic entertainments with snow-white, bare 
feet and legs and a swathing of spring woodland 
green tulle and leaves and primroses. She was 
such a success that important personages smiled 
on her and asked her to appear under undreamed 
of auspices. The fact was that the secthing 
world about her had overstrung her trivial 
being and turned her light head until it whirled 
too fast. 

“Tt may seem horrid to say so—I’m not 
horrid—but I dike the war. You know what I 
mean. London never was so thrilling—with 
things happening every minute—and all sorts 
of silly, solemn fads swept away so that one can 
do as one likes. And interesting, heroic men 
coming and going in swarms and being so 
grateful for kindness and entertainment. One 
is really doing good all the time—and being 
adored for it. I own I like being adored myself 
—and of course one likes doing good. I never 
was so happy in my life.” 

“‘T used to be rather a coward, I suppose,” 
she chattered gaily on another occasion. “I 
was horribly afraid of things. I believe the 
war and living among soldiers has had an 
effect on me and made me braver. The Zepps 
don’t frighten me at all—at least they excite 
me so that they make me forget to be fright- 
ened. I don’t know what they do to me 
exactly. The whole thing gets into my head 
and makes me want to rush about and see 
everything. I wouldn’t go into a cellar for 
worlds. I want to see!” 

Lord Coombe was one day ushered into her 
little drawing-room by an extremely immature 
young footman who—doubtless as a conse- 
quence of his immaturity—appeared upon the 
scene too suddenly. The war left one only 
servants who were idiots or barely out of 
board schools, Feather, said. And in fact 
it was something suggesting a scene upon which 
Coombe was announced. An athletic and 
personable young actor—entitled upon pro- 
grams as Owen Delamore—was striding to 
and fro talking excitedly. There was theatrical 
emotion in the air, and Feather, delicately 
flushed and elate, was listening with an air half 
frightened, half pleased. 

Mr. Owen Delamore suddenly ceased speak- 
ing. The scene, which was plainly one of 
emotion, being intruded upon in its midst, 
ieft him transfixed on his expression of anguish, 
pleading, and reproachful protest. 

The very serenity of Lord Coombe’s appar- 
ently unobserved entrance was perhaps 4 
shock as well as a relief. It took even Feather 
two or three seconds to break into her bell of 
a laugh as she shook hands with her visitor. 

“Mr. Delamore is going over his big scene 
in the new play,” she explained with apt 
swiftness of resource. ‘It’s very good, but 
it excites him dreadfully. I’ve been told that 
great actors don’t let themselves get excited 
at all, so he ought not to do it, ought he, 
Lord Coombe?” 

Coombe was transcendently well behaved. 

“T am a yawning abyss of ignorance in such 
matters, but I can not agree with the people 
who say that emotion can be expressed without 
feeling.” He himself expressed exteriorly 
merely intelligent consideration of the idea. 
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“That, however, may be solely the opinion 
of one benighted.” 

It was so well done that the young athlete 
in the relief of relaxed nerves was almost 
hysterically inclined to believe in Feather’s 
adroit statement and to feel that he really had 
been acting. He was at least able to pull him- 
self together, to become less flushed, and to sit 
down with some approach to an air of being 
lightly amused at himself. . 

They conversed amiably together for nearly 
a quarter of an hour before Mt: Owen Delamore 
went on his way murmuring polite regrets 
concerning impending rehéarsals, his secret 
gratitude expressing itself in special courtesy 
to Lord Coombe. r 

As he was leaving the room, Feather called 
to him airily: ak 

“If you hear any more of the Zepps—just 
dash in and tell me! Don’t lose a minute! 
Just dash!” i 


W: [EN the front door was heard to close 

upon him, Coombe remarked casually, ‘“‘I 
will ask you to put an immediate stop to that 
sort of thing.” : 

He observed that Feather fluttered—though 
she had lightly moved to a- table as if to re- 
arrange a flower in a group. 

“Put a stop to letting Mr. Delamore go 
over his scene here?” 

“Put a stop to Mr. Delamore, if you 

lease.” 

, It was at this moment more than ever true 
that her light being was overstrung and that 
her light head whirled too fast. For the 
moment she lost it completely. She almost 
whirled around as she came to Coombe. 

She threw herself into a chair palpitating 
in one of her rages of a ]ittle. cat—wreathing 
her scarf round and round her wrist, and sin- 
gularly striking him with the effect of almost 
spitting and hissing out her words. 

“T won’t give up everything I like and that 
likes me,” she flung out. ‘The war has done 
something to us all. It’s made us let ourselves 
go. It’s done something to me, too. It’s made 
me less frightened. I won’t be bullied into— 
into things.” 

“Do I seem to bully you? I am sorry.” 

The fact that she had let herself go with the 
rest of the world got the better of her. “You 
have not been near me for weeks, and now you 
turn up with your air of a grand Bashawe and 
order people out of my house. You have not 
been near me.” 

The next instant it was as though she tore off 
some last shred of mental veiling and threw 
it aside in her reckless, mounting heat of temper. 
“Near me!” she laughed scathingly. “ For 
the matter of that, when have you ever been 
near me? It’s always been the same. I’ve 
known it for years. As the Yankees say, you 
wouldn’t touch me with a ten-foot pole! 
I’m sick of it. What did you do it for?” 

“Do what?” 

“Take possession of me as if I were your 
property. You never were in love with me— 
never for a second. If you had been, you’d 
have married me.” 

“Yes. I should have married you.” 

“There was no reason why you should not. 
I was pretty. I was young. I’d been decently 
brought up—and it would have settled every- 
thing. Why didn’t you—instead of letting 
people think I was your mistress when I 
gly count for as much as a straw in your 
fe?” 

“You represented more than that,” he 
answered. “Kindly listen to mez On the 
morning some years ago when I came to you I 
made myself clear to the best of my ability,” 
he said. “I did not mention love. I told you 
that I had no intention of marrying you. I 
called your attention to what the world would 
assume. I left the decision to you.” 

“What could I do—without a penny? 
Some other man would have had to do it if 
you had not.” 
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“Or you would have been obliged te return 
to your parents in Jersey—which you refused 
to contemplate.” 

“Of course I refused. It would have been 
mad to do it. And there were other people.” 

“Solely because I knew that, I made my 
proposition. - Being much older than you, I 
realized that other people might not feel the 
responsibility binding—and permanent.” 

She sat up and stared at him. But the fact 
which in the secret places of her small mind 
had been the fly in her ointment—the one fact 
that he had never for a moment cared a straw 
for her—caused her actually to hate him as 
he again made it, quite without prejudice, 
crystal clear. It was true that he had more 
than kept his word—that he had never broken 
a convention in his bearing toward her—that 
in his rigid way he had behaved like a prince— 
but she had.been dirt under his feet—she had 
been dirt under his feet! She wanted to rave 
like a fishwife—though there were no fishwives 
in Mayfair. 

It was at this very moment of climax that 
a sudden memory beset her. 

“Rob always said that if a woman who was 
pretty could see a man often enough—again 
and again—he couldn’t help himself—unless 
there was some one else. There was some one 
else!” 

Her last words were fiercely accusing. She 
quite glared at him a few seconds, her chest 
heaving pantingly. Then she suddenly sprang 
from her sofa and dashed toward a table where 
a pile of photographs lay in an untidy little 
heap. She threw them about with angrily 
shaking hands until at iast she caught at one 
and brought it back to him. 

“There was some one else,” she laughed 
shrilly. “You were in love with that crea- 
ture.” 

It was one of the photographs of Alixe such 
as the Bond Street shop had shown inits 
window. 

She made a movement as if to throw it into 
the grate, and he took it from lier hand, saying 
nothing whatever. 

“T’d forgotten about it until Owen Delamore 
reminded me only yesterday,” she said. ‘“ He’s 
a romantic thing, and he heard that you had 
been in attendance and had been sent to their 
castle in Germany. He worked the thing out 
in his own way. He said you had chosen me | 
because I was like her. I can see now! I} 
was like her!” 

“Tf you had been like her,” his voice was 
intensely bitter, “I should have asked you 
to be my wife. You are as unlike her as one 
human being can be unlike another.” 

“But I was enough like her to make you 
take me up!”’ she cried furiously. 
“T have neither taken you up nor put you 
down,” he answered. “Be good enough never | 
to refer to the subject again.” | 

“T’ll refer to any subject I like. If you think | 
I shall not, you are mistaken. It will be worth 
talking about. An Early Victorian romance 
is worth something in these days.” 





‘THE trend of her new circle had indeed car- 

ried her far. He was appalled by her. She 
was hysterically, passionately spiteful—almost 
to the point of malignance. 

“Do you realize that this is a scene? It has 
not been your habit to indulge in scenes,” he 
said. 

“T shall speak about it as freely as I shall 
speak about Robin,” she flaunted at him, 
wholly unrestrained. ‘Do you think I know 
nothing about Robin? I’m an affectionate 
mother, and I’ve been making inquiries. She’s 
not with the Dowager at Eaton Square. 


She | N 
got ill and was sent away to be hidden in the | ostrum 


country. Girls are, sometimes. I thought | 
she would be sent away somewhere, the day I 
met her in the street. She looked exactly like 
that sort of thing. Where is she? I demand 
to know. She is not of age. I can demand | 
to see her. She’s got herself into trouble—just | 
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(for Everlasting Ecanomy/ 


Cost Less Than 
You Think 


Improve With the Years 






Why pay more for floors with fewer 
advantages? 


Consider, . first, the matchless beauty 
of Oak Flooring. How it improves with 
age and. increases selling and- renting 
values. ~How éasy it is to keep clean 
and dustless. How much elegance and 
distinction it gives the simplest iate- 










rior. And outlasts a century of use. 
Give any dealer your room sizes. His 
figures will prove, nine times out of ten, 
that Oak costs Jess than the form of 
flooring you probably had in mind. 


For Remodeling 


A special thickness (3% of an inch) 
is made for laying over worn flooring, 
at small cost. 
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Write for FREE Booklets 
In colors, on the uses of Oak Floor- 
ing. Or see the nearest dealer. 


OAK. FLOORING HEREIN. 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 
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Seed Service of an Unusual Kind 


Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining 
our recommendations only to the best strains of the 
most highbred varieties of vegetables and flowers. 

“YOUR GARDEN YEAR” is the title of our 
catalog so plain and easily understood that it will 
meet your approval at once. It tells you about such 
new novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed Evergreen 
Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet, the 
finest quality Pole Bean yet discovered, a new Silver 
Rose Aster, Double Cosmos, a new Poppy from 
Europe, marvelous Pink Petunias and many more 
interesting and delightfully new Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Send for a copy today. Mailed free. 
Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co., Garden City, N.Y. 
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%  s Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 


iy Comfort, support, protection to 
j mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No.7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York- 
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“NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY™ ss 
800-page book describing the methods tent 
medicine” explosters and giving analyses of Byidely adver 
tised “cures” Some of the chapters “Cosmenc 

Nosraums,” “Consumption Cuaes,” “Osesity Cures” “Femare Weane 
wess Cures.” “Dearness Cures,” “Eruersy Cuaes” “Quacutay oF 
tue Deucress Tree.” “Tonics, Brrrers, Erc” 

Protusely IMustrated: Green Cloth. stamped in Gold. $2.00 postpaid 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 537 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Colonial 
Butterfly 
Table 


True Colonial Design 
LEAVEN S Colonial Furniture rep- 


resents the true furniture of our 
ancestors. Distinguished by that 
simplicity of line that has kept the 
real colonial pieces so well loved 
throughout generations. 


In the Leavens line you will find no 
adaptations—no “improved” de- 
signs. Nothing but the better pieces 
of the pure colonial patterns. 


Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Un- 
finished pieces supplied if desired. 


Write for Set No. 3 


of tllustrations 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. __ gesting 





ABLACHE 


Ma mere—Vividly I remember the delicate 
fragrance of her lightly powdered cheek. 
Lablache—her powder—always suggestive of 
her complexion, beautiful as 

wild rose petals. More 

than ever I appreci- 

ate the refreshing 

purity of Lablache. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 66c. 
druggists 


Frenoh Perfumers, Dept,61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 


ART NEEDLEWORK Books 


By SOPHIB T. La CROIX 
| Hit: eisttsse 20m sith i 
as For Experts. 


Instruct Beginners. New Ide 
Each 


Number 

9 Yokes, Corset Covers, - l6c. 
11 Tatting, Waists, Etc., - 16c. 
13 Towels, Slips. sheets, - 16c. 
14 Collars and Yokes, - - - l6c. 
. 16 Centerpleces,- - - - - 16c. 
4Tatting and Braids, - -33c. 16 Yokes and Baby Yokes, - 16c. 
6 One Hundred Novelties, - 33c. 18 Old and New . 
8 Old and New Designs, - 38c 20 Beadwork Etc., - 16c. 
10 er Embroidery, - 33c. work 


Or 17 Books, Value $3.97. for $3.00 C. 0. D. 
ST. LOUIS FANCYWORK CO., St. Louis, Mo. 













Number Each 
12 Patchwork Quilts, Etc., - 28¢. 
17 Knit a 10c, 
1 Old and New Designs, - 33c. 
2 Old and New Designs, - 33c, 
3 Bedspreads, - - « = «3 


ATERNITY apparel with no mater- 
nity look. Pictured in a 76-page Style 
Book of lacest fashions in Dresses ,Coats, 


Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expansion. 


Clever designing conceals condition. This Style 
Book sent you lutely FREE. Write today. 


— L B 38 St, aT 
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like a housemaid.. I knew she would—I 
warned her,” and her laugh was actually shrill. 

It was inevitable—and ghastly—that he 
should suddenly see Robin with her white 


| | eyelids dropped over her basket of sewing by 
# | the window in the tower room at Darreuch. 
i | It rose as clear as a picture on a screen, and 
# | he felt sick with actual terror. 


“‘T’ll go to the Duchess and ask her questions 


| | until she can’t face me without telling the 


truth. I'll go to Mrs. Muir and talk to her. 
It will be fun to see her face and the Duchess!’ 

He had never suspected her of malice such 
as this. And even in the midst of his ghastly 
dismay he saw that it was merely the malice 
of an angrily-spiteful, elfish child of bad train- 
ing and with no heart. 

“Your daughter has not done what you 
profess to believe,” he said. “You do not 
believe it. Will you tell me why you propose 
to do these things?” 

She had worked herself up to utter reckless- 
ness. “Because of everything,” she spat forth. 
“Because I’m in a rage—because I’m sick of 
her and her duchesses. And I’m most sick of 
you hovering about her as if she were a princess 
of the blood and you were her Grand Chamber- 
lain. Why don’t you marry her yourself— 
baby and all! Then you'll be sure there’ll be 
| another Head of the House of Coombe!”’ 
| She knew then that she had raved like a 
fishwife—that even though there had before 
been no fishwives in Mayfair, he saw one 
| standing shrilling before him. It was in his 
| eyes, and she knew it before she had finished 








| speaking, for his look was maddening. It 
| | enraged her even further, and she shook in the 
| | air the hand with the big purple amethyst 


| ring, still clutching the end of the bedizened 
| purple scarf. She was intoxicated with 
| triumph—for she had reached him. 

“T will! I will!” she cried. “I will—to- 
morrow!” 

“You will not!” 
had never heard it before. 
step forward. 

Then came the hurried leap of feet up the 
narrow staircase, and Owen Delamore flung the 
door wide, panting: 

“You told me to dash in,” he almost 
| shouted. “They’re coming.” 
| She caught the purple scarf around her and 
ran toward him, for at this new excitement her 
frenzy reached its highest note. 

“T will! I will!” she called back to Coombe 

as she fled out of the room, and she held up and 
| waved at him again the hand with the big 
|amethyst. ‘‘I will, tomorrow!” 
Lord Coombe was left standing in the garish, 
| crowded little drawing-room listening to 
| ominous sounds in the street—to cries, running 
feet, and men on fleeing bicycles shouting 
warnings as they sped at top speed and strove 
to clear the way—and failed. 


His voice rang out as she 
He even took a 





LXIII 


LORD COOMBE sat among the gewgaws in 

the drawing-room and waited, because he 
must see her when she came in and at least 
discover if the weathercock had veered. Money 
or jewels might induce her to keep quiet if one 
could endure the unspeakable indignity of 
forcing oneself to offer them. She would feel 
such an offer no indignity and would probably 
regard it as a tremendous joke. But she could 
no more be trusted than a female monkey or 
jackdaw. 

After waiting an hour or more, he heard a 
taxi arrive at the front door and stop there. 
He went to the window to see who got out of 
the vehicle. It gave him a slight shock to 
recognize a man he knew well. He wore plain 
clothes, but he was a member of the police 
force. 

He evidently came into the house and stopped 
in the hall to talk to the immature foot- 
man, who presently appeared at the drawing- 
room door, looking shaken because he had been 


The Head of the House of Coombe 


questioned and did not know what it por- 
tended. 

“What is the matter?” Lord Coombe 
assisted him. 

“Some one who is asking about Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless. He doesn’t seem satisfied 
with what I tell him. I took the liberty of 
saying your Lordship was here and perhaps 
you’d see him.” 

“Bring him upstairs.” 

It was, in fact, a man who knew Lord 
Coombe well enough to be aware that he need 
make no delay. 

“Tt was one of the worst, my lord,” he said 
in answer to Coombe’s first question. “We've 
had hard work—and the hardest of it was to 
hold things—and people—back.” He looked 
hag-ridden as he went on without any prep- 
aration. He was too tired for prefaces. 

“There was a lady who went out of here just 
now. She was with a gentleman. They 
were running to a friend’s house to see things 
from the roof. It’s supposed she lost 
her wits and ran away. The gentleman tried 
to follow her, but the lights were out and he 
couldn’t find her in the dark streets. The 
running about and all the noises and crashes 
sent him rather wild perhaps. Trying to find 
a frightened woman in the midst of all that— 
and not finding her—” 

“What has happened?” Coombe asked 
with stiff lips. 

The man produced a package and opened it. 
There was a torn and stained piece of spangled 
violet gauze folded in it, and on top was a 
little cardboard box which he opened also to 
show a ring with a big amethyst in it set with 
pearls. 

“Good God!’”? Coombe ejaculated, getting 
up from his chair hastily. “Oh! Good God!” 

“You know them?” the man asked. 

“Ves. I saw them just now—before she 
went out.” 

“She ran the wrong way—she must have 
been crazy with fright. This—”’ the man 
hesitated a second, “this is all that was found 
except—” 

“Good God!” said Lord Coombe again, and 
he walked to and fro rapidly, trying to hold 
his body rigid. 

“The gentleman—his name is Delamore— 
went on looking—after the raid was over. 
Some one saw him running here and there as 
if he had gone crazy. He was found after- 
ward where he’d fainted—near a woman’s 
hand with this ring on—and the piece of scarf 
in it. He’sa strong young chap, but he fainted 
dead. He was carried to the hospital and 
he’s delirious.” 

“There—was nothing more?” shuddered 
Coombe. 

“Nothing, my lord.” 

Out of unbounded space embodied nothing- 
ness had seemed to float across the world of 
living things, and into space the nothingness 
had disappeared—leaving behind a trinket and 
a rent scrap of purple gauze. 


LXIV 


HREE months later Coombe was driving 

up the climbing road to Darreuch. He 
was going to the Castle in response to a tele- 
gram from Dowie. All was well over. She 
was safe. 

“‘She’s waiting, my Lord.” 

Honey scents of gorse and heather blew 
softly through the open windows of the room he 
was taken to. He did not know enough of such 
things to bé at all sure what he had expected 
to see—but what he moved quickly toward, the 
moment after his entrance, was Robin lying 
fair as a wild rose in her pillows—not pale, 
not tragic, but with her eyes wide and radiant 
as a shining child’s. 

Her smiling made his heart stand still. He 
really could not speak. But she could and 
turned back the covering to show him what 
lay in her soft, curved arm. 
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“He is not like me at all,” was her joyous 
exulting. ‘He is exactly like Donal.” 

He sat by Robin’s side, they talked together. 
He retired to his own rooms or went out for a 
long walk, coming back to her to talk again, or 
to read aloud, or to consider with her the marvel 
of the small thing by her side, examining curled 
hands and feet with curious interest. 

“But though they look so little they are 
not really,” she always said. ‘‘See how long 
his fingers are and how they taper. And his 
foot is long, too, and narrow and arched. 
Donal’s was lixe it.” 

“Was,” she said, and he wondered if she 
might not feel a pang as he himself did. He 
could not question her. He dared not even 
remotely touch on the dream. She was so 
well; her child was so well. She was asany 
young mother might have been who could be 
serene in her husband’s absence because she 
knew he was safe and would soon return. 

3ut Coombe mysteriously felt that it was 
not merely time which had calmed her—that 
she was sustained by something which was 
not alone the mere blessedness of time. He 
became conscious one morning of the presence 
of a new expression in her eyes. There was 
a brave radiance in them, and before he had 
known that in their radiance there had been 
no necessity for bravery. He felt a subtle 
but curious difference. Her child had long 
been asleep, and she lay like a white dove on 
her pillows when he came to make his brief 
good night visit. She was very still and seemed 
to be thinking. Her touch on his arm was as 
the touch of a butterfly when she at last put 
out her hand to him. 

‘“‘He may not come tonight,” she said. 

He put his own hand over hers and hoped 
it was done quietly. 

“But tomorrow night?” trusting that his 
tone was quiet also. It must be quiet. 

“Perhaps not for a good many nights. He 
does not know. I must not ask things. I 
never do.” 

She lay so still for a few minutes that if her 
eyes had not been open he would have thought 
she was falling asleep. They were so dreamy 
that perhaps she was falling asleep, and he 
softly rose to leave her. 

“T think he is trying to come nearer,” she 
murmured. “Good night, dear.” 





LXV 


OMINOUS hours had come and gone, waves 

of gloom had surged in and receded, but 
never receded far enough. It was as though 
the rising and falling of some primeval storm 
was the background of all thought and life, 
and its pandemonium of sound foretold the 
far-off heaving of some vast tidal wave, gather- 
ing its unearthly power as it swelled. 

Coombe waited with a tense sensation of 
being too tightly strung. He had hours when 
he felt that something might snap. And 
nothing must snap yet. After lying awake one 
night without a moment of blank peace he came 
down pale, and saw that his hand shook as he 
held his coffee cup. It was a livid sort of morn- 
ing, and when he went out for the sake of exercise 
he found he was looking at each of the strained 
faces as if it held some answer to an unformed 
question. He realized that the tenseness of 
both mind and body had increased. For no 
reason whatever he was restrung by a sense of 
waiting for something—as if something were 
going to happen. 

He went back to Coombe House, and when 
he crossed the threshold he confronted the 
elderly, unliveried man who had stood at his 
place for years, and the usually unperturbed 
face was agitated so nearly to panic that he 
stopped and addressed him. 

“Has anything happened?” 

“My Lord—a Red Cross nurse—has 
brought—” He was actually quite unsteady— 
too unsteady to finish, for the next moment the 
Red Cross nurse was at his side—looking very 
whitely fresh and clean, and with a nice, 
Serious, youngish face. 

“TI need not prepare you for good news— 
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The story of a mother of two children who became “the best-dressed 
woman in town” and surprised her husband by her 
business intuition 


By Marjorie Jane Dillingham 


years ago. Jack was 21. I was 

18. For a year we were gloriously 
happy. Jack wasn’t earning a large 
salary—only $30 a week—but in those 
days that was enough to keep the two of 
us in a small but comfortable home. Then 
came .the first baby—a _ cuddly little 
youngster that we named Dorothy—after 
my mother. 


I had never been a particularly strong 
girl and for some months after the baby 
came I was under the doctor’s care. Jack 
had saved a few hundred dollars, but it 
soon melted away under the rain of bills. 


And then—I hate to admit it now—but 
I began to feel that Jack didn’t care for 
me as much as he used to. Perhaps it 
was because the cares of motherhood had 
taken some of the bloom out of my 
cheeks. Or, perhaps, because I felt we 
didn’t have the money to enable me to 
primp up as much as in the first years of 
our marriage. 


What worried me the most was that 
Jack didn’t talk things over with me the 
way he used to. I knew he was worried 
about making both ends meet—particu- 
larly after little Bobbie was born in 1914. 


M‘°* husband and I were married ten 


HEN one night about a year ago—it 
seems almost providential when I think 
back upon it—I did the simple little 
thing that was to change my entire life. 


I was reading over the pages of a 
magazine when I came across the story 
of a woman just like myself. She was 
just the average woman—a woman just 
like you and me. 


The story told how this woman had 
been just as discouraged as I was and 
how she had learned at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make for herself at great savings just 
the kind of pretty and becoming clothes 
she had always wanted and had earned 
money sewing for others. 


It seemed almost too good to be true, 
but I decided to find out about it, any- 
way. So I wrote the Institute. The in- 
formation I received by return mail was 
so convincing that I became a member 
at once and took up Dressmaking. 


I didn’t say anything to Jack at first, 
for I wanted to surprise him. And sur- 
prise him I did when one night after 
dinner I slipped into a smart and espe- 
cially attractive dress and walked into 
the parlor to greet some friends who had 
dropped in to see us. 


They could hardly believe that I had 
made such a pretty dress myself. And 
when I showed them all the other pretty 
things I had made, they were the most 
surprised people you ever saw. 


And right away one of them wanted 
me to make just such a dress for her! 


After they had gone, Jack put his arm 
around me as he used to do in the old 
days and asked me how it happened. 


And then I told him about the 
Woman's Institute, and how right at 
home in my spare time, I had learned to 
make more and prettier clothes than I 
had ever had, and at a saving of one-half 
to two-thirds of what I formerly paid. 


LL then I told Jack that I was sure I 
could do sewing for other people and 
add $20 to $25 a week to his salary. Jack 
was skeptical at first, as any man might 
have been, but at last he agreed to let 
me try. 

Today I am making $25 to $30 a week 
sewing for others in addition to making 
all of my own and my children’s clothes. 
My husband is as proud as he can be of 
what he calls my “business intuition,” 
but best of all is the fact that we are now 
such good pals. We talk over everything 
together. I really believe he loves me 
more thaa when we were married. 

I am telling you all this because I am 
just the average woman. What I have 
done, with the help of the Woman's 
Institute, I know you can do, too. 
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For among the 125,000 members are 
housewives, mothers, business women, 
girls at home and in school, and girls in 
stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking or millinery right in their 
own homes just as successfully as if they 
were together in a classroom, 


Lk makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried 
on by mail and it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy much of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 
you desire and just when it is convenient. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with stitches and seams, taking nothing 
for granted, and proceed by logical steps 
until you can design, cut, fit, and com- 
pletely make all kinds of attractive and 
becoming dresses, suits, wraps, and hats. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—how to design and create orig- 
inal dresses; how to copy garments you 
see in shop windows, on the street, or in 
fashion magazines; or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students, with abso- 
lutely no other preparation, have opened 
up shops of their own and enjoy large 
incomes and independence as professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T tells all about 
the Woman’s 
Institute. It de- 
scribes the courses 
in detail and ex- 
plains how you, 
too, can learn 
easily and quick- 
ly, in spare time 
at home, to make 
your own clothes 
and hats and dress 
better at less cost, 
or prepare for suce- 
cess in the dress- 
making or millinery profession. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter 
or post card. A copy of this handsome 64- 
page hooklet will come to you absolutely 
free, by return mail. 

—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject which I have 
marked below: 

OO Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
(J) Professional Dressmaking (J) Cooking 
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THE GIFT DELUXE 
ae Go 
PRtrician Secans 


The Pinnacle of Pecan Perfection 


This illustration shows the 
large size of these deluxe 
paper shel! pecans—the 
biggest of the very finest 
pecans, superior in size, 
quality and flavor. Their 
large luscious kernels are 
easily removed whole. 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head 
of the famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, 
writes, ‘Patrician 
Pecans are the finest 
nuts I ever saw.”’ 
Soeasy tocrack, so large, 
so well filled with rich, 
tasty nut meat that they 
are a pleasing revelation 
to pecan lovers every- 
where. 


Send me $1.50 today 

and I will send you postpaid a 
beautiful 12-0z. Gift Box of Patri- 
cian Pecans, fresh from the orchard. 


GUARANTEE—Eat six at my risk: if dis- 
satisfied return the balance within ten days and 
get your $1.50 back. I could not make this offer 
if those were not the biggest of the very finest 
pecans, sure to please you in every way. Family 
package, 10 Ibs. delivered $15.00. 


Elam G. Hess, Box 420, Manheim, Pa. 
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THAT INTENSELY REAL COFFEE TASTE 


is in every cup of 
ANITA STEWART COFFEE 


because its rich aroma and superior strength 
are kept fresh in vacuum cans. 

There is probably an agent for ANITA 
STEWART COFFEE near you—look for 
the picture of the can on dealer’s window. 

That you may be certain of getting fine 
quality coffee every time order ANITA 


STEWART COFFEE. 
McKenney Importing Corp., Chicago 
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ALWAYS AN {TA STEWARy VACUUM 
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DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


FLOUR 


Contains Practically No Starch 

TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 

ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
HOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD CO. 


7 Riverside Drive-WAUKESHA-WISCONSIN 


Go Into Business For, Yourself! 


= Establish and operate a 
“New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your comme . 
nity. We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity 
unlimited, Eithermen orwomen, Big Candy Booklet Free. 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Trees—Roses—Vines 


at new low prices in small or large lots. 

Iilustrated 64-page catalogue FREE. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

19-29 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Head of the House of Coombe 


even if it is a sort of shock,” she said, watching 
him closely. ‘I have brought Captain Muir 
back to you.” 

“You have brought—!” Coombe exclaimed. 

“He has been in one of the worst German 
prisons. We must not ask him questions. I 
don’t know why he is alive. He escaped, God 
knows how. I saw him on the boat, and he 
asked me to take charge of him,” she spoke 
very quickly. ‘He is a skeleton, poor boy. 
Come.” 

She led the way to his own private room. 
She went on talking in short, hurried sen- 
tences, but he scarcely heard her. This, then, 
was what he had been waiting for. Why had 
he not known? This tremendous thing was 
really not so tremendous after all, because it 
had happened in other cases before—yet he 
had never once thought of it. 

Donal was lying stretched at full length on 
a sofa. He looked abnormally long, because 
he was so thin that he was almost a skeleton. 
His face was almost a death’s head, but his 
blue eyes looked out: of .their great, hollow 
sockets clear as tarn water, and with the smile 
which Coombe would not have forgotten how- 
soever long life had dragged out. 

“Be very careful!” whispered the nurse. 


HE knew he must be careful. Only the eyes 

were alive. The body was a collapsed thing. 
He seemed scarcely breathing; his voice was 
a thread. 

“Robin!” Coombe caught as he bent close 
to him. “Robin!” 

“She is well, dear boy!” How his voice 
shook! “I have taken care of her.” 

The light leaped up into the blue for a 
second; the next the lids dropped, and the 
nurse sprang forward because he had slipped 
into a faint so much like death that it might 
well have rent hope from a looker-on. 

Was it really hours before Coombe saw the 
closed eyes weakly open? But the smile 
was gone, and they seemed to be looking at 
something not in the room. 

“The Americans will come—in,” the words 
dragged out scarcely to be heard. “ Jackson— 
said—said—they—would.” The eyes dropped 
again, and the breathing was a mere flutter. 

When at length another nurse took her place 
and the Red Cross nurse was going out of the 
room, Coombe moved quickly toward her and 
spoke. 

“May I ask if I may speak to you alone for 
a few minutes? I have no right to keep you 
from your rest. I assure I won’t.” 

“T’ll come,” she answered. What she saw 
in the man’s face was that because she had 
brought the boy he actually clung to her. 
She had been clung to many times before, but 
never by a man who looked quite like this. 


| He led her to a smaller room near-by. He 


made her sit down, but he did not sit himself. 


| It was plain that he did not mean to keep her 


from her bed. 


“Captain Muir’s mother believes that he 


is dead,” he said. ‘It is plain that no excite- 
Pp 





ment must approach him—even another per- 


| son’s emotion. He was her idol. She is in 


London. Must I send for her—or would it 
be safe to wait?” 
“There have been minutes today when if 


| I’d known he had a mother, I should have said 
| she must be sent for,” was her answer. ‘‘To- 
| night I believe—yes, I do—that it would be 


better to wait and watch. Of course the 
doctors must really decide.” 

“Thank you, I will speak to them. But I 
confess I wanted to ask you.” How he did 
cling to her! ‘Thank you,” he said again. 
“T will not keep you.” 

He opened the door and waited for her to 
pass—as if she had been a marchioness herself, 
she thought. In spite of his desperate eyes, 


he didn’t forget a single thing. He so moved 
her that she actually turned back. 


“You don’t know anything yet—some one 


' you’re fond of coming back from the grave 


must make you half mad to know how it 
happened,” she said. “I don’t know much 
myself, but Ill tell you all I was able to find 
out. He was light-headed when I found him 
trying to get on the boat. When I spoke to 
him, he just caught my hand, and begged me 
to stay with him. He wanted to get to you. 
He’d been wandering about, starved and 
hiding. If he’d been himself he could have 
got help earlier. But he’d been ill treated 
and had seen things that made him lose his 
balance. I listened to every word he said when 
he rambled because of his fever. Jackson’s a 
fellow prisoner who died of hemorrhage brought 
on by brutality. He kept bringing in the name 
of Jackson. One thing puzzled me very much. 
He said several times ‘Jackson taught me to 
dream of Robin. I should never have seen 
Robin if I hadn’t known Jackson’—Now 
‘Robin’ is a boy’s name—but he said ‘her’ 
and ‘she’ two or three times as if it were a 
girl’s.” 

“Robin is his wife,” said Coombe. He really 
found the support of the door he still held open 
useful for the moment. 

An odd, new interest sharpened in her eyes. 
“Then he’s been dreaming of her.” She 
almost jerked it out—as if in sudden illumi- 
nation, almost relief. ‘“He’s been dreaming 
of her! And it may have kept him alive.” 
She paused as if she were asking questions of 
her own mind. “I wonder,” dropped from her 
in slow speculation, “if she has been dreaming 
of him?” 

“She did dream of him,” Coombe said. 
“She was slipping fast down the slope of death, 
and he caught her back. He saved her life 
and her child’s. She was going to have a 
child.” 

They were both quite silent for a few mo- 
ments. The room was still. Then the woman 
drew her hand with a quick, odd gesture 
across her forehead. 

“‘Queer things happened in the last century, 
but queerer ones are going to happen in 
this—if people will let them. Doctors and 
nurses see and think a lot they can’t talk 
about.” Then she added with a sudden strong, 
quite normal conviction, and her tiredness 
seemed to drop from her; “He won’t die—that 
beautiful boy. He can’t. It’s not meant. 
He’s safe even this minute, though you mayn’t 
believe it.” 

“T do believe it,’’ Coombe said. 

And he stood there believing it when she 
went through the open door and left him. 


LXVI 


Iz was long before the dropped eyelids could 

lift and hold themselves open for more than 
a few seconds, and long before the eyes wore 
their old clear look. There were hours when 
seeming strange, deathly drops into abysses of 
space struck terror into most of those who stood 
by looking on. But the nurse always believed, 
and so did Coombe. 

“You needn’t send for his mother yet,” 
she said without flinching. “You and I know 
something the others don’t know, Lord 
Coombe. That child and her baby are hold- 
ing him back, though they don’t know any- 
thing about it.”’ 

Concerning the dream she had many inter- 
esting theories. She was at first disturbed and 
puzzled because it had stopped. She was 
anxious to find out whether it had come back 


‘again, but, like Lord Coombe, she realized 


that Robin’s apparent calm must on no 
account be disturbed. If her health-giving 
serenity could be sustained for a certain length 
of time the gates of Heaven would open to her. 
But at first the nurse asked herself and Lord 
Coombe some troubled questions. 

It came about at length that one night on 
her way to bed she appeared in the room 
where their first private talk had taken place, 
and she presented herself because she had 
something special to say. 
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“Tt came to me when I awakened this morn- 
ing as if it had been told to me in the night. 
Things often seem to come that way. Do you 
remember, Lord Coombe, that she said they 
only talked about happy things?” 

“Yes. She said it several times,’ Coombe 
answered. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “that he 
never told her where he came from? And she 
knew that she must not ask questions? How 
could he have told her of that hell—how could 
he?” 

“You are right—quite!” 

“JT feel sure 1am. When he can talk he will 
tell you—if he remembers. I wonder how 
much they remember—except the relief and 
the blessed happiness of it? Lord Coombe, I 
believe as I believe I’m in this room that when 
he knew he was going to face the awful risk 
of trying to escape, he knew he mustn’t tell 
her. Ana he knew that in crawling through 
dangers and hiding in ditches he could never 
be sure of being able to lie down to sleep and 
concentrate on sending his soul to her. So 
he told her that he might not come for some 
time. Oh, Lord! If he’d been caught and 
killed he could never—No! No!” obstinately, 
“even then he would have got back in some 
form—in some way. I’ve got to the point of 
believing as much as that. He was hers!” 

“Ves. Yes. Yes,” was all his slow answer. 
But there was deep thought in each detached 
word, and when she went away he walked up 
and down the room with leisurely steps, look- 
ing down at the carpet. 

As many hours of the day and night as 
those in authority would allow him Lord 
Coombe sat and watched by Donal’s bed. It 
was his son who lay there, he told himself; 
it was the son he had yearned for in his lone- 
liness. He also watched because in the boy’s 
hours of fevered unconsciousness he could at 
times catch words—sometimes broken sen- 
tences, which threw ghastly light upon things 
past. Sometimes their significance was such 
as made him shudder. The man whose name 
was Jackson seemed to be a clinging memory. 
He had been in some way very close to the boy. 
He had died somehow—cruelly. There had 
been blood—blood—and no one would help. 
Some devil had even laughed. When that 
scene came back, the doctors and nurses held 
their breath and worked hard. Nothing 
seemed quite so heartrending as what had 
happened to Jackson. But there were endless 

other things to shudder at. 

Thenatlast—andit had been like traveling for 
months waterless in a desert—the nurse came in 
one day with a new and elate countenance. 

“Mrs. Muir is a quiet, self-controlled woman, 
isn’t she?” she asked. 

“Entirely self-controlled and very quiet,” 
Coombe answered. 

“Then if you will speak to Dr. Beresford 
about it T think he will allow her to see Captain 
Muir for a few minutes. And, thank God, 
it’s not because if she doesn’t see him now 
she’ll never see him alive again! He has all 
his life before him.” 


S° Lord Coombe went to the house before 
which grew the plane trees whose leaves had 
rustled in the dawn’s first wind on the morning 
Donal had sat and talked with his mother 
after the night of the Dowager Duchess of 
Darte’s dance. On his way his thoughts were 
almost uncontrollable things, and he knew the 
first demand of good sense was that he should 
control them. What did people say to women 
whose sons had been dead and had come back 
to life? What could one say to prepare them | 
for the transcendent shock of joy? 
“God help me!” he said to himself quite | 
Seriously as he stood at the door. 
He had seen Helen Muir once or twice since | 
the news of her loss had reached her, and she | 
had looked like a most beautiful ghost and | 
Shadow of herself. When she came into her | 
drawing-room to meet him, she was more of a 
ghost and shadow than when they had last met, 
and he saw her lips quiver at the mere sight 
of him, though she came forward very quietly. 


“Now for a good 
Arabian Night’s sleep” 


sig HOSE wise old Orien- 

tais know a thing or 
two. They have been studying 
for thousands of years how to 
get the most out of life. 


“And I brought back one of 
their secrets from my trip to 
the Orient. 

‘At bed-time—a glass of milk 
and a dish of DRoMEDARY 
Dates. 

“The Arabs travel for miles 
under the hot desert sun, and 
almost their only article of diet 
is the date. 


Senp for the Free Dromepary Pooxiter “One Hundred 
It tells how Dromepary Cocoanut, DroMEDARY 
Tapioca and DromepAry Dates can bring to the commonest 
dishes a touch of tropical elegance. 


Delights.” 
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BUSSORAH 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS 


Dromedary 
Dates . 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


Tapioca that is ready in an 
instant; Cocoanut that keeps 
fresh to the last shred; GoLDEN 
Dates from the Garden of Eden. 























































“T keep a box of Drome- 
DARY Dates in my desk in the 
Office. And at bed-time—well, 
just try a box of Dromepary 
Dates tonight with a glass of 
milk, and enjoy a real Arabian 
Night’s sleep!” 

So from its travellers America 
is learning the lesson that 
Nature began teaching thou- 
sands of years ago—that good 
health, good complexion, good 
teeth and a good night’s sleep 
are all helped by the luscious, 
wholesome date. 


Address Department 12. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO POLISH 


FAIRFACTS 
CHINA BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 
ts ee SEMEL 


-——— 


EQUIPMENT OF THE FINEST KIND THAT 
NEVER WEARS OUT AND AT A VERY 
MODERATE PRICE. OBTAINED THROUGH 
YOUR ARCHITECT OR TILE CONTRAC- 
TOR. ASK US FOR OUR CATALOGUE F-P 
MANUFACTURERS 


THE FAIRFACTS CO., Inc.. 
234 WEST 14th ST.. NEW YORK 





{CONWAY'S HAND-MADE. 
BABY CLOTHESN.w Ostaus 


a 
Conway's hand-made baby clothes are beauti- 
ful, Imported materials and laces are used in de- 
veloping garments that are dis:inctive and fault- 
lessly made, Hand-sewed by French needle- 
women. Designs are original or Parisian, Prices 

are reasonable. Sizes, infants to 4 years, 

Owing to style changes, no catalog is issued 
Garments will be sent on approval without ob- 
ligation, when bank references are furnished. 

Write for assortment of baby 
caps, skirts, coats, slips, and 
layettes, mentioning size 
and approximate prices. 


CONWAY’S 


2912 Prytania Street 
New Orleans 


Carter-Thorbura latroductions 


NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
—Contains many new shades of 
color not previously seen in Poppies; 
fiesh-colored, pale rose, _ brilliant 
scarlet, slate and smoke colors. 


late autumn. Profusely branching, 


great variety of colors. 
DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK—Very handsome. 
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EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCK— | 
Blooms from seed first year, July til] | 


filled with large double flowers; | 


Send 10c and ask for Novelty Collection No.107 and | 


illustrated catalog of flowers and vegetable seeds, er 
send for the catalog alone. Mailed free. 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS,Inc., 53 Barclay St.,N.Y.City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 King St. E., Toronte, Ont, 





° 4 Every gooc 
Home Draping and Home Slip Covers {:5°22:.9°% 
should know how to design, by easy methods, Draperies 
and Slip ¢ overs. YOu can take it up as a trade and earn big 
money, or learn todoit for yourself. Simplified course of in- 
structions ir ,00ks,**Sitp Covers” and *‘Home Draping.” 
Sent post paid for ssceach. Y¥mass Pub. Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The Head of the 


He met her almost as she entered the door. 
He made several quick steps, and he took both 
her hands in his and held them. It was a 
thing so unheard of that she stopped and stood 
quite still, looking up at him. 

“Come and sit down here,” he said, drawing 
her toward a sofa, and he did not let her hands 
go, and sat down at her side while she stared 
at him and her breath began to come and go 
quickly. 

““What—?” she began. “‘ You are changed— 
quite different—” 

“Yes, lam changed. Everything is changed 
—for us both!” 

“For us—” She touched her breast weakly. 
“For me—as well as you?” 

“Ves,” he answered, and he still held her 
hands protectingly and kept his altered eyes— 
the eyes of a strangely new man—upon her. 
They were living, human, longing to help her— 
who had so long condemned him. His hands 
were even warm and held hers as if to give her 
support. 

“You are a calm, well-balanced woman,” 
he said. ‘‘And joy does not kill people—even 
hurt them.” 

There could be only one joy—only one! 
And she knew he knew there could be no other. 
She almost sprang from her seat. 

“Donal!” she cried out so loud that the 
room rang. “Donal! Donal!” 

He was on his feet also, because he still 
wonderfully did not let her go. ‘‘He is at my 
house. He has been there for weeks, because 
we have had to fight for his life. We should 
have called you if he had been dying. Only an 
hour ago the doctor in charge gave me per- 
mission to come to you. You may see him— 
for a few minutes.” 

She began to tremble and sat down. “I 
shall be quiet soon,” she said. ‘“‘Oh, dear God! 
God! God! Donal!” 

Tears swept down her cheeks, but he saw 
her begin to control herself even the next 


|} moment. 





“May I speak to him at all?” she asked. 

“Kiss him and tell him you are waiting in 
the next room and can come back any moment. 
What the hospital leaves free of Coombe House 
is at your disposal.” 

“God bless you! Oh, forgive me!’ 

“He escaped from a German prison by some 
miracle. He must be made to forget. He 
must hear of nothing but happiness. You 
will accept anything he tells you as if it were 
a natural thing?” 

“Accept!” she cried. 
accept, praising God! You are preparing me 
for something. Ah! don’t, don’t be afraid! 
But—is it maiming—darkness?”’ 

“No! No! It isa perfect thing. You must 
know it before you see him—and be ready. 
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“What would I not 


| Before he went to the Front he was married.” 


“Married!” in a mere breath. 

Coombe went on in quick sentences. She 
must be prepared, and she could bear anything 
in the rapture of her joy. 

“He married in secret a lonely child whom 
the Dowager Duchess of Darte had taken into 
her household. We have both taken charge 
of her since we discovered she was his wife. 
She has a son. Before her marriage she was 
Robin Gareth-Lawless.” 

“Ah!” she cried brokenly. ‘He would 
have told me—he wanted to tell me—but he 
could not—because I was so hard! Oh! poor 
motherless children!” 

“You never were hard, I could swear,” 
Coombe said. “ But perhaps you have changed 
—as I have. If he had not thought I was hard, 
he might have told me. Shall we go to him 
at once?” 

They went without a moment’s delay. 








LXVII 


HE dream had come back, and Robin 
__ walked about the moor carrying her baby 
in her arms, even though Dowie followed her. 


House of Coombe 


She laid him on the heather and let him listen 
to the skylarks, and there was in her face such 
a look that, in times past, if she had seen jt 
Dowie would have believed that it could only 
mean translation from earth. 

But when Lord Coombe came for a brief 
visit, he took Dowie to walk alone with him 
upon the moor. When they set out together 
Dowie found herself involuntarily stealing 
furtive, sidelong glances at him. There was 
that in his face which drew her eyes in spite 
of her. It was a look so intense and new that 
once she caught her breath, trembling. It 
was then that he turned to look at her and 
began to talk. He began—and went on—-and 
as she listened there came to her sudden 
flooding tears and more than once a loud, 
startled sob of joy. 

‘But he begs that she shall not see him until 
he is less ghastly to behold. He says the 
memory of such a face would tell her things 
she must never know. His one thought is 
that she must not know.” 

Dowie’s step slackened until it stopped. 
Her almost awed countenance told him what 
she felt she must know or perish. He felt 
that she had her rights, and one of them was the 
right to be told. 

“Yes, Dowie,” he answered. “All is well, 
and no one but ourselves will ever know. The 
marriage in the dark old church is no longer a 
marriage. Only the first one—which he can 
prove—stands.” 





‘THE telling of his story to Donal had been 

a marvelous thing, because he had so con- 
trolled its drama that it had even been curiously 
undramatic. He had made it a mere cata- 
logued statement of facts. As Donal had 
lain listening, his heart had seemed to turn 
over in his breast. 

“Tf I had known you!” he panted low. 
“Tf we had known each other! We did not!” 

Later, bit by-bit, Donal told him of Jackson 
—only of Jackson. He never spoke of other 
things. 

“He was a queer, simple sort of American. 
He was full of ideals and a kind of unbounded 
belief in his country. He had enlisted in 
Canada at the beginning. He always believed 
America would come in. He was sure the 
Germans knew she would, and that was why 
they hated Americans. The more they saw her 
stirred up, the more they hated the fellows they 
caught—and the worse they treated them. 
They were hellish to Jackson!” 

He had stopped at this point, and Coombe 
noted a dreaded look dawning in his eyes. 

“Don’t go on, my boy. It’s bad for you,” 
he broke in. 

Donal shook his head a little as if to shake 
something away. “I won’t go on with—that,” 
he said. “But the dream—I must tell you 
about that. It saved me from going mad— 
and Jackson did. I had begun to see things 
just through starvation and agony. I told 
him about Robin when I scarcely knew what 
I was saying. He tried to hold me quiet by 
saying her name to me over and over. He’d 
pull me up with it. He began to talk to me 
about dreaming. When your body’s not fed 
you begin to see clear—if your spirit is not 
held down.” 

He was getting tired and panting a little. 
Coombe bent nearer to him. 

“T can guess the rest. He told you how to 
concentrate on dreaming and try to get near 
her. He helped you by suggestion himself—” 

“He used to lie awake night after night and 
do it—and I began to dream—no, it was not 
a dream. I believe I got to her—he did it— 
and they killed him!” ; 

“Hush! hush!” cried Coombe. “Of all 
men he would most ardently implore you to 
hold yourself still.” 

Donal made some strange effort. He lay 
still. “Yes, he would! Yes—of the souls in 
the other world he’d be strongest. He saved 
me—he saved Robin—he saved the child— 
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you—all of us! Perhaps he’s here now! He 
said he’d come if he could. He believed he 
could.” 

He lay quiet for a few seconds, and then 
the Donal smile they had all adored lighted up 

Is face. 
. “Jackson, old chap!” he said—“T can’t see 
you—but I’ll do what you want me to do—I’ll 
do it.” He spoke as to a living man standing 
bv his side. 

“He fainted the next minute, and the doctor 
came to him. 























LXVIII 


“T MUST not go trembling to her,’’? Donal 

said on the morning when at last—long 
last, it seemed—he drove with Coombe up the 
moor road to Darreuch. “But,” bravely, 
“what does it matter? I’m trembling because 
Iam going to her!” 

He had been talking about her for weeks— 
for days he had been able to talk of nothing 
else—Coombe had listened as if he heard 
echoes from a past when he would have so 
talked and dared not utter a word. He had 
talked as a boy lover talks—as a young bride- 
groom might let himself pour his joy forth to 
his most sacredly trusted friend. 

Her loveliness, the velvet of her lifting eyes— 
the tenderness of her trusting soul—the wonder 
of her unearthly, selfless sweetness. 

“Tt was always the same kind of marvel 
every time you saw her,” he said boyishly. 
“You couldn’t believe there could be such 
sweetness on earth—until you saw her again. 
Even her eyes and her little mouth and her 
softness were like that. You had to tell your- 
self about them over and over again to make 
them real when she wasn’t there!” 

He was still thin, but the ghastly hol- 
lows had filled, and his smile scarcely left 
his face—and he had waited as long as he 
could. 

“And to see her with a little child in her 
arms!” he had murmured. ‘Robin! Hold- 
ing it—and being careful! And showing it 
to me!” 

After he first caught sight of the small old 
towers of Darreuch he could not drag his eyes 
from them. 

“She’s there! She’s there! They’re both 
there together!”’ he said over and over. 

Just before they left the carriage he wak- 
ened, as it were, and spoke to Coombe. 

“She won’t be frightened,” he said. “I 
told her—last night.” 

Coombe had asked himself if he must go 
to her. But, marvelously even to him, there 
was no need. 

When they stood in the dark little hall—as 
she had come down the stone stairway on the 
morning when she bade him her sacred little 
good-by, so she came down again—like a white 
blossom drifting down from its branch—like 
a white feather from a dove’s wing. But she 
held her baby in her arms, and to Donal her 
cheeks and lips and eyes were as he had first 
seen them in the garden. 

He trembled as he watched her and even 
found himself spellbound—waiting. 

“Donal! Donal!’ 

And they were in his arms—the soft, warm 
things—and he sat down upon the lowest step 

and held them—rocking—and trembling still 
more—but with the gates of infinite love open 
and everything else shut out. 
THe Enp 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


Start the New Year Right 
With a CADILLAC 


Resolve to take the drudg- 
ery out of your house- 
work and give yourself 
more leisure. 
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COURTESY METHOPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Typical of the Louis XVI period are the gilded chair and console 


Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 33) 


The period of Louis XIV offers little of value 
for the average home of today. Interior 
architecture was formal and devoid of any 
homelike quality; the furniture was stiff and 
uncomfortable, and of a heroic size that 
demands a setting of a spaciousness and 
grandeur to be found nowadays only in luxuri- 
ous hotels and a few palatial dwellings. 

The brief regency of Philippe d’Orléans, 
from the death of the old king in 1715 to the 
accession of young Louis XV in 1723, is often— 
and improperly—referred to as the Regence 
Period. As a matter of fact this eight-year 
interval was marked by no movement or 
development which can be classified as a dis- 
tinct epoch or period, but merely witnessed 
the transition from seventeenth century styles 
to those which bear the name of Louis XV, 
although many of their details were evolved 
during the closing years of the preceding reign. 








The outstanding feature of furniture design 
in this, the greatest of the three great French 
Periods, is the almost total absence of straight 
lines. Not only were cabinets, tables, and the 
backs and seats of chairs and sofas curved in 
outline, but the legs of furniture were joined 
to the frames by means of flowing curves in- 
stead of forming abrupt right angles as in the 
typical furniture of the preceding and _suc- 
ceeding periods. In the exaggerated types of 
Louis XV furniture, the passion for curves is 
carried to a point of delirium; in the best ex- 
amples it results in an organic unity of struc- 
ture and a beauty of silhouette inexpressibly 
satisfying to the eye. 

The period of Louis XV was marked by the 
elimination of classic motifs, and the suprem- 
acy of rococo and naturalistic conceptions 
asymmetrically applied. The shell, bean, 
floriated lozenge and cartouche were repeated 
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COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Console, chair, and paneled walls all of the period of Louis XV 
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and modified in countless ways. The walls 
were paneled and the panels delicately carved 
or filled with textiles or painted decorations. 
Furniture was smaller in scale and _ better 
adapted to human needs and comfort. Both 
natural and painted woods were in favor, and 
although gilding was still seen, it was employed 
with delicacy and discretion. Much of the 
ornamentation of furniture was executed in 
wood or metal inlay, or took the form of 
ormolu bronze mounts. Lacquered furniture, 
or pieces in natural woods inset with lacquered 
panels had a pronounced vogue. It should 
not be supposed, however, that all furniture 
of the period was of the ornate type. There 
were countless simple pieces which depended 
for their interest upon exquisite proportions 
and the fineness of the moldings. Fabrics 


were extremely varied in texture and design, . 


and included tapestry, damask, velvet, broca- 
telle, moquette, and cotton prints in bright 
and cheerful colorings. Itfis interesting to 
note that slip-covers of heavy taffeta were 
often used in summer. ‘ 


Furniture of the Louis XVI Period 


The period of Louis XVI, from 1774 to 
1793, represents the decline of naturalism 
and the restoration of the classic. Furniture 
resumed its rectangular structure; the straight 
leg replaced the curved support; ornament 
was more bisymmetric; the whole treatment 

. was sane and dignified, if a little lacking in 

spontaneity. The domestic ideal established 
largely through the influence and example of 
the young queen Marie Antoinette prevented 
a return to the pompous splendor and the 
sacrifice of comfort to theatrical display which 
marked the Louis XIV régime, and furniture 
accordingly retained its sensible proportions. 
This new trend was apparent some fourteen 
years before Louis XVI succeeded to the 
throne, and is another proof that none of the 
decorative periods either began or ended in 
precise consonance with the reign of the 
sovereign whose name it bears. 

In spite of the harsh angles, absence of 
flowing lines, and the architectural character 
of the applied ornament, there are many Louis 
XVI pieces which give a surprising impression 
of beauty and grace as a result of their perfect 
proportions, the fine balancing of masses, and 
the keen sense of suitability which is apparent 
in the placing of the ornament. 

In addition to the denticules, acanthus 
leaves, chaplets of olive or oak, columns and 
pilasters with fluted shafts, pomegranates, 
pine cones, tripods, antique urns, and the 
Bacchante’s thyrsus, the ornaments of this 
era included Roman eagles, dolphins, the 
heads of rams and lions, sphinxes, griffons, 
and caryatids. The use of both painted and 
natural woods was continued, and mahogany 
achieved marked favor, partially replacing 
the beautiful-toned walnut of an earlier day 
and being used for floors and woodwork as well 
as for furniture. The return to straight lines 
gave a decided vogue to turning as a mode of 
ornamenting furniture legs, balusters, and 
pillars, and toward the end of the period the 
desire for novelty led to the use of brass inlay 
and moldings,‘and the manufacture of various 
small tables entirely of bronze or iron—often 
gilded—except the tops, which were of por- 
phyry or onyx. The four-poster bed was 
revived, and wall-paper achieved favor. 

It is impossible within the scope of a single 
article to do more than supply an outline for 
more extended study, and consideration of 
the periods of the Directory, the Restoration, 
and the Constitution is forbidden by limita- 
tions of space. Interest in these periods. in 
any case is largely academic, as they offer 
little of importance to the modern householder 
as compared with the three great eras—and 
particularly the middle one—just discussed. 
The salient features of the Empire Period, 
which is the logical outgrowth of the cult of 
antiquity fostered by the Louis XVI period, 
will be considered in relation to the so- 
called “American Empire” style in a future 
lesson of this course. ; 
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THINK 


what a convenience it would be to have an 
electric switch on your iron with the button 
actually under your thumb! 


The BEAVER 
SWITCH PLUG 

Fits ail irons and gives you convenient and 
perfect control over the heat. Saves worry 
about whether current is on or off as the but- 
tons tell you. Saves energy, steps, temper, 
and burned laundry—and fires. Just take 
your cord to your dealer and he will attach 
one for you. _If he has none in stock send his 
name and address to us—but insisfon gettinga 
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Factory: Newark, N. J 
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SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 
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Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
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Use a Ke-neJ and keep your kitchen knives sharp and keen . 
Noskill necessary—any onecanuseit. Halfadozen strokes 
willsharpenthe dullest kitchen 
knife—new, the quick modern 
way of sharpening. Send 50c 
for yours today—money re- 
funded if not satisfactory 
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Things I Saw at the English Court 


(Continued from page 23) 


not consent to allow the keepers to accompany 
the shooting party, and the Prince left his 
mother’s room in high dudgeon. Coming down 
to the library where his guests were having tea, 
he informed them that the Queen was highly 
displeased with him, and that in the circum- 
stances he would have to break up the party. 

“We can go and have a try at the birds at 
Sandringham instead,” he said. 

And an hour later the whole party returned 
to London, where they dined at Marlborough 
House, and later went by special train to 
Sandringham. 


In one of the old visitors’ books at Windsor : 


Castle there is an entry made by King Edward 
on leaving the castle with his guests, which 
runs as follows: 

“Evic ed from here, I have taken my guests 
to my own home.” 

When her Majesty saw the writing in the 
book, she had it at once removed and a fresh 
one put in its place. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S treatment of her 

Maids of Honor was notoriously severe. 
In those days there were fifteen maids—the 
number is now only two—six of whom were 
usually in residence at the castle. They were 
in constant attendance on her Majesty through- 
out the day from breakfast-time until her 
Majesty retired for the night. 

Following the rules of the German Court, 
Queen Victoria never allowed a Maid of 
Honor to sit in her presence except when in- 
vited to dine at the Royal table, a rare honor, 
or when requested by her Majesty to play the 
piano. Throughout the day, they had to read 
the newspaper to her Majesty, sing to her, play 
to her, or talk with her, and frequently the 
conversation was carried on in German. It 
was an essential qualification in a Maid of 
Honor that she should speak German fluently. 
If a maid showed the least sign of weariness 
or inattention to her duties, it would generally 
call forth a most scathing rebuke from her 
Majesty, or even a notice of dismissal. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone incurred 
Queen Victoria’s direst displeasure because 
he ventured to suggest to her that the Maids 
of Honor should be allowed to sit in her 
presence. This happened on one occasion 
when Mr. Gladstone went to dine and sleep 
at Windsor. 

After dinner the statesman sat next to 
Queen Victoria in the spacious green salon. 
Half a dozen of the senior ladies of the Court 
sat in chairs ranged in a semicircle behind her 
Majesty, and behind them stood the Maids 
of Honor and Equerries in Waiting. 

During a pause in the conversation between 
her Majesty and the then Prime Minister, 
the latter said to the Queen: 

“T feel somewhat embarrassed, your Maj- 
esty, at seeing those young ladies standing 
while I am seated.” 

“You need not feel embarrassed,” replied 
her Majesty, rather severely, “It is the rule 
of the Court that they should stand in the 
presence of their Sovereign.” 

“T hope your Majesty will pardon me for 
saying that it is a rule I wish your Majesty 
could see your way to alter,” replied Mr. 
Gladstone bluntly. 

Her Majesty made no reply, but so angry 
was she that, a few minutes Jeter, she rose 
from her chair and, giving the Prime Minister 
the stiffest of bows, retired for the night 
accompanied by her Mistress of the Robes, 
the then Duchess of Roxburgh, and her 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

The next morning Mr. Gladstone left Wind- 
sor without seeing the Queen. 

To that incident, as much as to his politics, 
which Queen Victoria abhorred, was due that 
antagonism that existed for years between 
Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone. 

King George, as a little boy, was very much 


afraid of his grandmother, and in this con- 
nection I may relate a story that was recalled 
in a curious way not long since by the finding 
of a gold sovereign at the foot of the high grass 
bank near the southern boundary wall of the 
palace garden: 

This sovereign was undoubtedly one that 

was presented to King George by his grand- 
mother when he was a boy of five. The 
Court was at Buckingham Palace at the time 
and King George one afternoon was taken 
over from Marlborough House by a nursery 
footman to see Queen Victoria. After having 
tea and a chat with her Majesty, the latter 
gave her grandson a new sovereign, and bade 
the future King go into the garden and play 
there for half an hour, and then come back 
and say goodby to her. 
_ Now, the sport that the Prince most en- 
joyed whenever he visited Buckingham Palace 
gardens was rolling down the green banks that 
I have mentioned. But this sport had been 
forbidden to him, as it was exceedingly dam- 
aging to his clothes. The temptation, how- 
ever, to have another good roll was too much 
for the Prince, and directly he had got into the 
gardens, he made straight for the bank and 
kept running up and rolling down it for about 
half an hour. Then he went back to the 
Palace, and after giving himself a brushing 
that wiped out all signs of how he had been 
amusing himself, he went to bid his grand- 
mother goodby. 

When he got back to Marlborough House 
he made the discovery that he had lost the 
sovereign, but as the disclosure of the fact 
was bound to have led to the discovery of how 
he had been amusing himself, the Prince de- 
cided to say nothing about his loss. 

A week later his grandmother went to 
Marlborough House, and King George was 
sent down from the nursery to see her. 

“And what did you buy with the sovereign 
I gave you, Georgie?” asked Queen Victoria, 
— chatting with the young Prince for a little 
while. 

“Nothing, grandma,” said the Prince, with 
a sinking heart. 

“You are keeping it, then, I hope, until you 
find a really useful way of liane 1” 
continued her Majesty. 

The Prince looked at his grandmother. 
To conceal the truth was one thing; to tell 
a downright lie was another. “TI lost it,” 
blurted out the Prince, and then followed an 
enforced confession of how he lost it. 

No one could administer a severer rebuke in 
fewer words than Queen Victoria. Her 
censure of the Prince did not take five minutes 
to speak, but when the Prince left her presence, 
his eyes were filled with tears of mortification 

From the date of the sovereign recently 
found in Buckingham Palace gardens it is 
almost beyond all doubt the one that King 
George lost on the occasion I have mentioned. 
How greatly affected King George was by his 
grandmother’s rebukes may be judged from 
the fact that his Majesty confessed to a mem- 
ber of his household on the finding of the 
sovereign that he would long since have for- 
gotten all about the loss of it only for the 
terrible five minutes he had had over it with 
his grandmother. 


HE ceremony maintained by Queen Vic- 
toria at ner Court, though only on a par 
with that at other European Courts, would seem 
ridiculous in these days. Queen Victoria would 
never permit a servant to be in personal atten- 
dance on her. She was always assisted at her 
toilet by two of the Ladies of the Bedchamber 
and the Mistress of the Robes, who in those 
days was practically in continuous residence at 
Court. d 
That office was then far from being a sine- 
cure, as it has become today. Queen Mary’s 
Mistress of the Robes is rarely at Court, and 
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never in attendance on her Majesty except 
on the occasion of great State functions; and, 
of course, neither the Mistress of the Robes 
nor the Ladies of the Bedchamber are ever in 
attendance on the Queen in her dressing-room. 
Her Majesty is always assisted at her toilet 
by her dresser. 

“Queen Victoria would have regarded at- 
tendance on her by a maid servant as degrading 
to the dignity of the sovereign. Her Maj- 
esty would have fainted with horror at the 
notion of a groom assisting her to put on a 
wrap or cloak before getting into her carriage. 
Such offices were always performed for her 
Majesty by a Lady or Gentleman in Waiting. 
Queen Mary sees nothing derogatory to {her 
dignity in allowing a groom to help her on 
with her outdoor wrap before entering her 
carriage. 

Queen Victoria’s relationships with the 
members of her household were always of the 
most formal and ceremonious character. 
The only intimate friend she had among the 
ladies of her Court was the Duchess of Rox- 
burgh, her Mistress of the Robes. But even 
the Duchess always addressed Queen Vic- 
toria as “ Your Majesty” or “Ma’am.” I do 
not think any one outside the rank of royalty 
ever addressed her Majesty by her christian 
name. 

When the late Lord Sandwich, one day at 
luncheon at Osborne, addressed the then 
Prince of Wales as “Bertie” in Queen Vic- 
toria’s presence, her Majesty was extremely 
angry. She was apparently unaware at the 
time that the then heir to the Throne allowed 
several of his intimate friends to address him 
as he was addressed in his family circle. 

Queen Victoria said nothing at the moment, 
but the look she cast at Lord Sandwich 
distinctly conveyed her severe displeasure of 
his familiar way of addressing the Prince. 
There was little conversation for the rest of 
the meal. When her Majesty rose from the 
table, she requested her son to escort her to her 
private apartment, and read him what the 
Prince afterward descr’bed to a member of 
his household as one of the most awful lec- 
tures he ever had had from his mother. 

Later her Majesty told the Duchess of 
Roxburgh that if the Prince allowed people 
like Lord Sandwich to address him as “ Bertie,” 
she felt certain that it meant the beginning of 
the end of the monarchy. Her Majesty later 
probably changed her mind on this matter; 
at all events, she must have heard several 
people not of Royal rank address the Heir to 
the Throne as “ Bertie.’ That, of course, was 
in the Prince’s younger days. As monarch no 
one outside royalty ever so addressed him, 
with the exception of Lord Knollys. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S Court was composed 

exclusively of members of the most aristo- 
cratic families. Her Majesty had a conviction, 
profound as it was sincere, that it was the 
duty and privilege of the old aristocracy to 
wait upon the sovereign, and that it would be 
degrading to the dignity of the Throne if she 
should be brought into daily contact with any 
who were not of the most aristocratic birth. 
The newly rich, such as there were of them, 
were rigidly debarred from Queen Victoria’s 
Court. With these views of his mother King 
Edward had very little sympathy, and he more 
than once jested at them. 

Queen Victoria insisted rigorously on the 
ladies of her household observing the rule 
that they should not become engaged to be 
married without first obtaining her Majesty’s 
consent to the marriage. 

This rule is still in existence, and when a 
lady joins the Royal establishment she is 
informed of it. But its observance has be- 
come a meré formality, for Queen Mary 
would never think of forbidding a lady of her 
Court to marry, even if her Majesty did not 
personally approve of the marriage. 

But Queen Victoria believed that she had 
a perfect right to forbid a lady of her Court 
Marrying if she objected to the marriage, and 
did so on more than one occasion. The 
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We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch 
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Things I Saw at the 
English Court 


lady nearly always accepted her Majesty’s 
decision, for the simple reason that if she did 
not do so she ran the risk of dismissal from 
Court and of incurring the social disgrace that 
such a happening involved in those days. 

Not very long before I joined the Royal 
establishment a lady of the household did 
venture to defy Queen Victoria’s wishes with 
regard to her marriage. This lady has been 
for years a well-known and popular hostess, 
but for a time after her marriage she suffered 
a social extinction which the efforts of the 
then Prince of Wales—whose sympathy was 
almost invariably with those whom his Royal 
Highness called the “martyrs” of his mother’s 
household—could not avert. 

Queen Victoria desired to arrange a mar- 
riage between a Lady in Waiting and a member 
of the ex-Kaiser’s household, who, during a 
visit of the Kaiser to the English Court, had 
fallen greatly in love with her, and who, after 
his imperial master returned to Berlin, re- 
mained in England to pay his court to the 
lady. Now, the lady herself desired to marry 
the eldest son of one of those persons to whom 
the Prince of Wales was fond of jokingly al- 
luding to in his mother’s presence as “lower- 
class peers.” 

Respect for the rules and customs of the 
Court was very deeply instilled in this lady, 
then a very charming and delightful girl, who 
had been brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Court. She would not become engaged with- 
out asking Queen Victoria’s consent, but when 
it was not only refused, but the suggestion put 
forward to her that she should marry the 
equerry from the German Court, she rebelled. 

She told Queen Victoria that she had made 
up her mind to marry the man of her own 
choice, and asserted her opinion that she had 
a right to do so, and that there could be no 
reasonable objection to the marriage. 

The lady was requested to resign her posi- 
tion, and she did so. Even if Queen Victoria 
had consented to the marriage, she would have 
done so, but she would in such circumstances 
have resigned of her own accord and with her 
Majesty’s good wishes. 

As it was, she was practically dismissed from 
the Court. Her Majesty was not represented 
at her wedding, nor did her Majesty send a 
present. So disagreeable did this lady and 
her husband find their position in England 
subsequently, that they practically lived on the 
Continent until Queen Victoria’s death. On 
their return they were almost at once enter- 
tained at Sandringham. 


UEEN VICTORIA in the last few years 
of her life ceased to take the wonderfully 
keen interest in public affairs that she had done 
forso many years. Although up to the last she 
insisted on being kept closely informed of the 
actions of her ministers with regard to both home 
and foreign affairs, she would often return dis- 
patches unread to the ministers who had writ 
ten them, and when she did read them, would 
rarely make any comment on them. 

The two subjects in which she showed the 
greatest interest in the last few years of her 
life were the making of her-will, and about héw 
she would read in history. On the latter 
point she was extraordinarily sensitive and 
very much open to flattery, yet at times she 
was almost pathetically fearful that future 
historians would not speak so well of her as 
she would wish. 

Once she said to the late Lord Salisbury. 

“Sometimes I fear it may be written of me 
that I reigned too long.” 


“Too long, your Majesty,” ‘replied Lord — 


Salisbury, who was by no means an ines- 
yerienced courtier, “for the greatness and 

neficence of your rule ever to be underrated 
even by the careless student of history.” ; 

The reply, if it did not satisfy her Majesty $ 
doubts as to how she would be written of in 
history, at all events pleased her immensely 




















and she repeated it later to several members of 
her household. i 
The Boer War caused her Majesty much 
unhappiness and certainly hastened her death. 
's She spoke many times most resentfully of 
d ; the policy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, which 
n 
t 





she believed was responsible for the war. 
But her dislike of Mr. Chamberlain was mainly 
due to the republicanism of his early days, and 
I her Majesty did not come to regard him with 
favor when he joined the Unionist Party. _ 
i When she learned that Mr. Chamberlain 
was to take in the present Queen, then Duchess 
of York, to supper at the great ball at Devon- 
shire House in 1897, she said to her Mistress 
of the Robes, . 

“T suppose it is fitting that the Princess 
Mary should allow a former republican to vio- 
late all the rules of precedence.” 

As I have said, Queen Victoria at this time 
took much interest in the making of her will. 
She was continually altering it and revising 
it, and frequently corresponded about it with 
the ex-Kaiser, whom she appointed her 
executor. 

I heard on good authority that her Majesty 
had left a considerable sum of money to found 
schools for the children of British soldiers who 
had been killed in the Boer War, but on the 
advice of the ex-Kaiser she revoked the be- 
quest. 

; No one, of course, except members of the 
| Royal family, knows what were the exact 
terms of her Majesty’s will, but there were 
two points in it that came as a surprise even 
to members of her own family. One was the 
considerable sum she left to be divided among 
the members of her Indian bodyguard, and the 
; other was the limited extent of her bequests 
to members of her household and servants. 
Indeed, so limited were the bequests to servants 
who had been for years in her employ that 
the late King paid out of the money he in- 
herited from his mother sufficient to bring the 
bequest to each servant up to $200. 

With the accession of King Edward to the 
Throne came a complete change in all the 
rules and regulations of the Court. In another 
; article I shall deal with my experiences at the 

Court of his late Majesty. 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 29) 


hands, in the midst of a number of attractive 
young men, seemed to present complications. 
But what do you think these girls wanted to 
do? In the mornings they wanted to wash 
their clothes—and their hair. In the after- 


noons they wanted to iron and mend! They | 


never had a chanee, or a place, they said, to do 
these things comfortably and in peace. It 
gave us the idea that perhaps we could help 
them find one, not only during the war, but 
after it.” 

This was the beginning of a new field of use- 
fulness which has already gone far, but which 
may well go much farther. The Y. W., always 
adaptable, finding that these girls can not go to 
parties between eight and eleven, since that is 
just the time when they are busy, has begun 
for the first time in its history to give parties 
on purpose for them, between eleven and two. 
Club houses are being opened in Hollywood and 
other centers. Don’t you think that instead of 
idly raising our hands in horror at sensational | 
stories about the pitfalls and perils that beset 
girls in these professions—professions which 
give recreation and pleasure to millions of 








persons—we might use a little of that power 
in giving necessary recreation and pleasure to | 
them? 
From New York I went directly to Rich- 
mond to speak before the Convention of | 
Virginia Division of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy on the subject which, as you know, 
has been very near my heart for a long time 
—the proper restoration of the Lee Mansion 
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OU can make this smart striped sweater for $2.00 

with Peace Dale yarn. This drop stitch pattern 
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at Arlington. I do not think any invitation I 
have ever received has pleased me more than 
| the one to make this speech, and the great 
| kindness shown me personally, and the warm 
enthusiasm for the plan I was advocating 
touched me more than I can tell you. The 
committee with which, after my speech, I was 
asked to confer, reported to the Convention 
the resolution that it should go on record as 
| favoring the restoration, and instructed me 
on my return to Washington, to see what the 
first necessary steps toward such a measure 
would be—instructions which you may be 
sure I shall carry out as soon as possible. 

At the end of the business session, Mrs, 
Westmoreland Davis, the wife of the Governor 
of Virginia, and herself a member of the organi- 
zation, gave a beautiful reception to the dele- 
gates and guests, and as I stood beside her in the 
receiving line, my arms full of the gorgeous crim- 
son roses which Mrs. Cabell Smith, the President 
of the Virginia Division, had sent me, I must 
confess that my mouth watered with envy at 
seeing how Virginia lodges her Governors! For 
the Executive Mansion, which was built in r912, 
is oné of the most altogether charming houses 
that I ever beheld. On one side of the wide 
entrance hall, with its landscape paper and 
carved white arches and pillars, is a library 
lined to the ceiling with books; on the other, a 
drawing-room hung with pale blue brocade. 
Back of these two rooms the hall expands to 
the full width of the house, forming a ball- 
room, and at the end of it is a dining-room 
large enough to seat fifty persons, done in 
white and gray, its gray satin portiéres 
flecked with rose-color, its chandelier of 
shining crystal. 

Early the next week, I packed again, 
and went once more to Virginia, this time 
to attend the celebration of the installa- 
tion of Dr. Chandler as President of William 
and Mary College on the one hundred and 
fortieth anniversary of the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. I had a pleasant trip 
down, as Dr. Williston, the representative 
from Harvard, Dr. Carpenter, the representa- 
tive from Columbia, and Dean Hodgkins, 
the representative from George Washington 
University, all had seats near me in the car, 
and proved delightful traveling companions. 
We reached the quaint, lovely old town, its 
college buildings mellow with age and shaded 
by splendid trees, in time for a delightful and 
delicious dinner at College Hall, and for the 
reception at Dr. Chandler’s house after it. 
And bright and early the next morning— 
much brighter and earlier, you may be sure, 
than any less important occasion ever lures 
me out of bed!—I started with Dr. Dillard, 
the rector of William and Mary, and other 
members of the Faculty, to meet the Presi- 
dential party at Yorktown upon the arrival of 
the Mayflower. 





Meeting the Mayflower 


The foliage along the way was beautiful, and 
the usual “ Harding blue” was in the skies and 
the sparkling waters of the deep harbor, for 
it was a perfect day. As we approached the 
pier, the Presidential salute of guns was boom- 
ing out, and a few minutes later the launch 
docked, carrying the Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Mrs. Hoover, 
the Prince de Béarn representing the French 
Government in the absence of Ambassador 
Jusserand, General Sawyer, and several other 
guests, followed soon after by the launch 
bringing the President and Mrs. Harding. 
Mrs. Harding was dressed, as usual, with the 
very acme of good taste and simple elegance, 
in a plaited dress of soft, black material, a 
small, black hat, and a black cloak with a wide, 
gray tur collar. A line of automobiles deco- 
rated with American flags was waiting to take 
lus to the Yorktown monument, and there, 
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standing at the base of the tall granite shaft, 
the sunlight on his fine face, Mrs. Harding as 
always beside him, the President made one of 
those marvelous speeches of his which never 
fails to touch and stir not only the comparative 
few who are fortunate enough to hear them, 
but the millions who read them all over the 
country. 

From Yorktown we were taken back to 
Williamsburg in a private car; and Governor 
Davis of Virginia, with Mrs. Davis and Dr. 
Chandler, were waiting to receive us at Dr. 
Chandler’s house when we arrived. The 
formal exercises then took place, with Gov- 
ernor Davis presiding, President Harding and 
Dr. Chandler both making speeches, and 
honorary degrees being given to President 
Harding and Governor Davis, and numerous 
other distinguished men. After these exer- 
cises were over, we went back to Dr. Chandler’s 
house for a delightfully informal luncheon, be- 
fore we made our pilgrimage to Jamestown, 
where, in the ruins of the old church, President 
Harding laid a laurel wreath upon the tomb 
of Governor Yeardley. The luncheon was 
really “great fun” in exactly the sense that 


we would have used the term when we were "THERE are homes in which one finds that rare combination 
girls, for Mrs. Harding was in the best of of the beautiful and the useful to an unusual degree. 

spirits, Mrs. Hoover has a wonderfully friendly E In such homes it i . BS 

pa and manner, Mrs. Davis possesses all Casseroles, Pie Piaces aud: Rilee-ehnen be corcag lege 
the charm and grace of the finest type of beautiful, and of every-day usefulness. g 
Southern gentlewoman—if anything finer than 

that was ever created, I have yet to see it!— MIDDLETOWN Casseroles, Pie Plates and Bakers are lined 


and Mrs. Hughes, beside whom T was fortunate with removable Pyrex Transparent Ovenware. Exclusive shops 
enough to sit, is everything that you would and the leading stores have MIDDLETOWN SILVERWARE 
wish the ideal wife of a Secretary of State to be, in many charming designs. The prices are very moderate. 


made into a reality! With four such women A booklet will be mailed upon request. 
resent—not to mention a dozen or more : : 
aes, very charming and interesting, a MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN.,U.S. A. 


party could hardly fail to be a great success. 3 World's Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


President Harding’s Tribute Ch, Mark fe f) Noe 

But, as at the Convention in New York, ane Ye a istinction 
I got something more from the speeches that ee ee EO ee ; ee ee 
were made that day, and from the spirit that ae 
was shown, than I did out of anything else. 
President Harding, in his address, paid a 
high tribute to the young men and women 


who work their way through college, saying 
that the “ultimate valuations” of the careers : 
of the persons he had known who had done 
so had “seemed to warrant the impression 








that education which comes high to its pos- 
sessor is worth several times as much as edu- 
cation which merely comes high to sacrificing : 
and struggling parents.’”’ He paid a tribute, 
ee 


also, to the small college everywhere—* which 
democratizes higher education, and brings it 
within the vision and means of the average 
young man and woman”; and gave a definition 
of the change in the status of higher education 
which I shall not soon forget. “It has come 
to be not the privilege of the fortunate few, 
but the obligation and the due of society to 
the very largest possible number of its mem- 
bers.” As I listened to him, the splendor of 
the struggle of the poor student, the wonder- 
ful function of the small college, the opportu- 
nity of education, which have all seemed very 
great and very beautiful to me always, seemed 
greater and more beautiful then ever before.| § 
And something else was driven home, too,| # ig More Taroca C0. 
with a force and a clarity that were almost : oe 
overpowering: William and Mary College, 
though it is second only to Harvard in anti- 
quity among American colleges, never has been Two Eggs in Place of Four 


rich and probably never will be. Its buildings, 
its scientific equipment, its endowment, are MINUTE TAPIOCA CHEESE OMELET 


No Soaking 
Always Ready 





: iat age 2 tbsp. Mi apioc 4 tsp. salt 

a _ pact ena — s 114 tbsp. butter of salad oil Ee tsp. pepper or paprika ; 

ATS g tS s ‘ 2 eggs 4 cup cheese cut into small pieces 

five times as large as it was three years ago— 1 cup hot milk 

and for seven years after the War between the COoK Minute Tapioca, salt, pepper, Minute Tapioca requires no soaking 
States, when most of it lay in ruins, President and cheese in hot milk, 15 minutes, cooks thoroughly in 15 minutes— 
Elwell went out every morning to ring the stirring often. Add %tablespoonbutter blends with any flavor and has high 
college bell for chapel—without a single student | and yolks of eggs beaten light. Remove nutritive value. Identify it by the red 
lo answer his call—triumphantly sure that in | from fire, fold in stiffly beaten whites of | and blue package. 

the end boys would return to those battered | the eggs. Put remaining butter in omelet A folder of every-day receipts sent 
halls of learning. But in spite of all these | pan. When it bubbles, pour in the mix- free with a copy of the famous Minute 
handicaps, William and Mary has given to our ture. Gently shake to prevent sticking. Cook Book upon request. 

country three Presidents of the United States Minute Tapioca Co., 31 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 

Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler; four Justices Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


of the Supreme Court, among them the great! 
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Ankies of patrician slen- 


Gsuatacce cle) Gavaameatententas 
in “Onyx Pointex.”’ 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Wholesale Distributors New York 


° oe © 
Dainty Vanitie Curtains ! Moore Push-Pins 
Exceptional values in hemstitched %*& Glass Heads-Steel Points 
& Saso Curtains at 79c a pair; Dutch, 
H $1.29 a pair; Ruffled, $2.39 a pair. Moore Push-less Hangers 
9 Vanitie Tea Aprons—Set of 3 tri- ; ing 
fy cornered Aprons, in gift box. Ma- To hang up things 
y a te crossbar Swiss muslin “= Aske your dealer to show them 
Se ny bibs and long white ties — a! 
handkerchief hemstitched. The 3, $1.75. Pin ME packet 
Send for our Curtatn Catalog Moore Push-Pin Co. 


sae 740 Westminst Ns i i i 
The Vanitie Company he bey — - * ° Wayne Junction Philadelphia 





THE GirT Book ~1921 


Now ready for Mailin 
The Gir TBuok 2s pudtished veurly at the 
request — who reside at a distance 
IF 


happy growing baby 


THE  ¥ Book accurately illustrates #2 ne if it has loving care, 

a careful selection of the .Newest - proper food and com- 
Productions na ths Ss my blishment fortable hygienic clothing. 

opether wit eLatest Importations 
jewels-Watches - Clocks - Silverware- : . NON - NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
re eg and Novelties ' Are the'softest. smoothest and leastir. 
1e Gift Book permits the selection : peg bot oe mnt peal 
: ’y us, ‘‘Non-Nettle” ste 1 
of exclusive articles not found else- hs iw half yard on selvage except ailk warpa. 


a for personal use and gifts 4 r Send for Free Sample Case 
‘atled to - part 2 a” containing samples cf Flannels, Antisep- 
any part of the world upon request st tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines 
, of Baby Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. 
THE DIAMOND Book a illustrated catalog sSowring 50 styles of White 
7 y 40,33, smbroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits. Separate 
Peep raed Engag startet and Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hun- 
lewe. edding Kings as approved by society dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers 
and the baby, and valuable information on care of 
STATIONERY the baby. | For 26 cents we will udd a complete set 
; : of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
for all Social Functions - Samples mailed first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought sepa- 
rately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
John Marshall; four signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; twenty-nine United States 
Senators; twenty-two Governors; three Speak- 
ers of the House of Representatives; and ten 
Cabinet Officers! Can we possibly ask—or 
receive—any greater proof that an ‘institution, 
like an individual, with the will and the ability 
to do good work will do it? Even if it must 


sometimes build bricks without straw, those 
bricks will be built! 


The White House Reception 


On my return from Williamsburg I found 
an envelop with the gilt crest of the White 
House stationery lying on top of my big pile 
of mail. Inside it was a pleasant note from 
Miss Harlan, Mrs. Harding’s secretary, say- 
ing that Mrs. Harding would like to have me 
receive with her on Saturday afternoon, and 
the carbon copy of a note from Mrs. Harding 
to Mrs. Coolidge, saying that as the duties of 
the Cabinet ladies would be so very heavy this 
winter, it had occurred to her that it would 
lessen the burden of official visiting if they 
paid their calls upon the Senate ladies all at 
once, and that she was therefore inviting the 
hostesses of all Senators to the White House 
at half-past four on the afternoon of the 
twenty-second. 

“T have lived in Washington twenty years, 
and this is the most gracious thing I have 
ever known a President’s wife to do,” the 
wife of a prominent Democratic Senator who 
invited me to go with her that afternoon said 
to me as we motored down Sixteenth Street. 

The party began even before we got inside 
the front door, for of course every one arrives 
at the White House on the very tick of the 
hour at which they are invited, and the file 
of motors stretched the entire length of the 
driveway and out to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
We all began to visit together even as we 
walked across the porch and into the big hall 
where we left our wraps. Mrs. Coolidge, 
dressed in pale gray, was standing at the door 
of the famous East Room, which was beauti- 
fully decorated with autumn leaves and palms 
and ferns, to receive us, and then we formed 
an immense circle—about sixty of us in all. 

Presently Mrs. Harding, in soft, dark blue 
with a big, pink rose at her girdle, came in, and 
we each went up and spoke to her, resuming 
our places in the circle afterward. Next the 
wives of the Cabinet members who are already 
in Washington—Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Weeks, 
Mrs. Denby, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Hoover and 
Mrs. Davis—each escorted by an aide, came 
into the room, greeted Mrs. Harding, and 
then went around the circle, shaking hands 
and chatting for a minute with every Senator’s 
wife present. After this ceremony was over, 
the ranks broke, and we went out informally 
to the dining-room, which is paneled in dark 
wood to the ceiling and hung with priceless 
tapestries. First Mrs. Warren and Mrs. 
Culberson, later Mrs. Smoot and Mrs. Mc- 
Cumber—the women whose husbands have 
had the longest terms in the Senate—presided 
at the tea-table. :And if you think for one 
minute that there was anything stiff or con- 
strained about this gathering, you are very 
much mistaken! It was so very friendly and 
intimate that we were all sorry when at sIx 
o’clock Mrs. Harding came and shook hands 
with us all again with some merry, little, 
personal greeting for each one of us, and 
went upstairs—the signal for our departure. 
And still visiting together, the Ladies of the 
Senate went out on to the porch together 
and kept on visiting until our motors came 
up and carried us all away. 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association 

My final trip this month was to go back to 
New York again, for the pageant given at 
Carnegie Hall on Theodore Roosevelt’s birth- 
day under the auspices of the Womans 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, which, as you 
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robably know, has bought the house in which 
e was born, and the one next to it, on East 
Twentieth Street, and is remodeling them to 
serve not only as a Roosevelt Library and 
Museum, but as an Amcericanization Center 
for the entire neighborhood. 

I know of no better example of constructive 
patriotism than this is, nor of any which the 
great American in whose memory it is being 
done would more whole-heartedly have ap- 
proved. So, as State Chairman for New Hamp- 
shire, I was more than glad to accept the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Henry A. Wise Wood, one’of 
the National Vice Presidents, and Chairman of 
the National Organization Committee, to meet 
the Executive Committee at Roosevelt House 
at half-past twelve on the twenty-seventh. 

It was an interesting group of women that 
I found gathered there—Mrs. Miller, the 
wife of the governor of New York, who was 
the guest of honor of the day; the Countess 
of Sandwich, one of the prime movers of the 
undertaking in England—for it is now organ- 
ized in nine foreign countries as well as thirty- 
four states; Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s brilliant and charming sister; 
Mrs. Jenne, the National President of the 
Daughters of 1812; three state chairmen—those 
of Connecticut and New Jersey hesides myself, 
and practically the entire National Board. In 
one of the windows of the partially restored 
house was a large picture of Colonel Roose- 
velt, draped with an American flag, and un- 
derneath it the inscription on a tablet: 

“Theodore Roosevelt was born in this house 
October 21st, 1858, and lived here until he 
was thirteen and a half- years of age. It is 
to be restored, with numbey 28, as a permanent 
memorial of his life and works, and for pa- 
triotic and educational purposes by the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association.” 


The Rotary Club Flag 

After brief greetings, we went to the Colony 
Club for lunch, which was followed by several 
brief speeches telling both of the enthu- 
siasm already shown for the work, and of 
the need for future funds to carry it on; 
and from there to Carnegie Hall, where a 
beautiful ‘Roosevelt Patriotic Pageant” was 


given by the pupils of Wadleigh High School, | 


every one of whom—fifteen hundred in all— 
has joined the association. Before it began, 
there were several stirring addresses and “a 
delightful surprise,” as Mrs. Hammond, the 
President, put it. For the Rotary Club, one 
of the largest men’s clubs in New York, which 
was having a big luncheon itself that day, 
came directly from their own festivities to 
the hall, marched to the air of martial tunes 
up to the immense stage, and presented us 
with a magnificent flag, to be hung from Roose- 
velt House as soon as it is finished. 

“The Rotary Club feels,”’ its President said in 
his delightful speech of presentation, “that we, 
as men, would like to pay this tribute to the 
wonderful undertaking that you patriotic 
women are attempting, and to join with you 
in celebrating the birthday of that great 
American, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Doesn’t it give you a wonderfully com- 
fortable—not to say exultant—feeling, Bertha, 





Better Architectural Detail 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, 16" or 18" on roof and 24" on 


side-walls used in a selected color combination of brown and grey, 


green, or red, help the architect attain detail and technique not 
possible with other building materials. 


When you add to that the economy of “ CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles, preserved 
with best earth pigments ground twice in pure linseed oil carried into the shingles 
with creosote oil, you have results that give satisfaction for a lifetime. The open 
market does not afford such quality 
in shingles or stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty 
Homes by Prominent Architects, as 
well as Color Samples.. Ask about 
“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs and 24- 
inch “Dixie White” Side Walls for 
the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
used on roof and side-walls on a 
group of buildings by Architect : 

lfred Hopkins, New York. a 











when men will pay a tremendous public 
compliment like that to something that women 
are doing? 

And now, having celebrated Roosevelt’s 
birthday, I am back in Washington and 
unpacked again—for good, this time, I hope, 
delightful as. all these trips have been!—and 
am celebrating something quite different—the 
publication of my new novel, “The Career of 
David Noble.” “You girls keep complaining 
that I don’t say much to you about my writing. 
My dear, I can’t—it’s the one thing that I’m 
shy about still. But I hope you'll read and 
like the little story, which, if it does nothing 
else, will at least tell every one who reads it 
how dear the Connecticut Valley is to me! 


Always affectionately yours, 


“Rosrcee Porwtriiisoar Kenpen 


| If you want 
to rearrange your home 


If you want to add new furn§ture to your home, rearrange what 
you now have, adopt a new color scheme, or do any of the 
hundreds of things that usually only an interior decorator 
‘understands, you will find a complete working library of infor- 
mation in the ten folios and leaflets listed below. 


Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—10c each postpaid 


© Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. How to Make Rag Rugs. 

O Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows. How to Paint Furniture. 

O Lamp Shades You Can Make. How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 

© How to Equip the Clothes Closet. List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied 


© The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make ; Subjects. 
What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard. 


Address..... ‘ 
Check at the left those you want. Then fill in name and address. Complete set of ten sent postpaid for $1.75. 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Washes, sterilizes, dries, 





dishes, pots and pans 
without putting 
hands in dishwater 
attaches to 
hot water faucet 


PRICE COMPLETE 


PATENTED 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher, simple and economical, is a most efficient dishwasher 


—regardless of price. 


It attaches to the hot water faucet, dishes are arranged in special 


wire container andthe hot, cutting suds quickly cleanse them. The soap cylinder is then 


removed and the dishes sterilized with clean hot water. 


almost instantly. Washes pots, pans and 


Heat of the dishes dries them 
skillets as easily and efficiently as it does 


dishes. Hands never touch dishwater. Scouring powders, dishrags, tea towels anc like 
insanitary adjuncts to the old dishpan method are eliminated. 


Write for free, illustrated folder, “Why have red rough hands from dishwashing,” 
and name of the 3-Minute Dishwasher dealer in your city. 


Distributers and Dealers: Write for our proposition to you. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 


- Factory: Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Offices—Arcade Building—Saint Louis 


Mary’s 
* Mitt 


N ADE of the finest, 
+V4 toughest lambs 
wool for quickly, 
easily and perfectly 
polishing stoves or 
shoes without soiling 
the hands. il last 
for years. Sent post 
paid, on receipt of 
50c and dealer’s 
name. 


Polishing Mitt Co, 


Johnstown, N. Y. 









Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 
the most satisfactory way. 
Also butter in same crate. 
See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 


EGGS BY MAIL 











Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 


the seeds will be sent without 


delay; write at once, 
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If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collece 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, lete 
Peas, tural publication of the 
HOW TO GET THEM : 
Simply state where you saw this advertises 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Catae 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,’ and 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on_ any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t 


PETER HENDERSON & C 






1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete _horticul- 












year, a book of 
186 pages 
16 color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A if 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection, 


35037 
CORTLANDT ST. 
" New York City 
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Little Lonely Tree 


(Continued from page 27) 


her eyes as she went toward the little boy, 
She was near to understanding. 

“Are you sure, dear,” she questioned, “that 
you like that tree best?” 

The little boy’s voice was positive—quite 
positive. His cheeks were still red. “It’s a 
cripple tree,” he told the girl. “It ain’t like— 
th’ other trees. Nobody’d want it—ever—but 
us. It’d just get left, always. An’ never 
trimmed with tinsel an’ lights—like th’ rest 0’ 
the trees ll be trimmed. I guess it’s pretty 
lonely for a tree that’s crooked—when all th’ 
rest of th’ trees are straight!” 

a the clerk had no further objection to 
offer. 


‘THEY took the tree home to the girl’s 

apartment. On the way to the apartment 
they paused at sundry thrilling stores for 
silver ornaments and gold ones, and tiny 
electric bulbs in the shape of singing birds. 
Crépe paper they bought, and garlands of 
ground pine, and a huge knot of mistletoe. The 
motor car was like Santa’s own sleigh when it 
stopped, finally, at its destination. 

As they went up the three stair flights to her 
rooms, the man going first with the little boy 
upon his broad shoulder, the Lonely Girl expe- 
rienced a curious feeling of unreality. She 
found herself wondering, suddenly, what the 
head stenographer would think if she could 
glance in, for a moment, upon their ascending 
backs. 

As she fitted her key into a lock, she won- 
dered what the blonde girl would say. But, 
strangely enough, as the door swung open, it 
was of the girl who had talked of going home 
that she thought. Suddenly she was remem- 
bering how the word “home” had hurt—a few 
hours before. And all at once she was conscious 
that the word had stopped hurting. For the 
apartment was no longer an empty shell of a 
si to her. It was something brighter and 

etter now. A child’s laugh had worked the 
miracle; a man’s step in her wee living-room 
had done magic things! 

They propped the little boy up against 
cushions on the shabby sofa—not that they 
expected him to stay there. And then, after 
several trips down the three flights, they were 
ready. 

Against a background of Christmas greens 
they set up the little, twisted tree. It didn’t 
look quite so crooked against the friendliness 
of that background. The girl’s hand, slipping 
along one of the bent branches, brushed— 
quite by accidént—against the man’s hand. 
And they both smiled, almost shyly. 

The little boy was exuberant. You see, 
it was his party! With wide eyes that held 
no shadow of wistfulness he directed opera- 
tions. “I’d put a red ball there,” he'd 
say, and then, “How ’bout a strip o’ tinsel 
in that bare place?” 

And every once in a while he’d cuddle up 
close to one of his new-found friends, and his 
whisper of joy would be almost piercingly 
sweet. 

“Tt looks awful happy, the tree!” he’d 
whisper. “It looks awful happy—don’t it?” 

The situation—to the head stenographer 
—might have seemed unconventional. Under 
ordinary circumstances it would certainly 
have seemed more than unconventional to 
both the girl and the man. But conven- 
tions don’t stand for much on the day before 
Christmas! As they worked together, laugh- 
ing and joking, the Lonely Girl’s prim hair 
spun itself into tiny curls across her forehead, 
and her eyes danced. And like a cloak the 
coldness slipped from the man who had also 
been lonely. They fell to talking, quite 
naturally, about the little intimate things of 
life that weren’t very important and yet 
mattered infinitely much! 

It wasn’t strange that, along about tea 
time—when the shadows were just beginning 
to quiver over the floor—the little boy should 
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fall suddenly asleep against the softness of 
the cushions. -He wasn’t used, you see, to so 
much excitement. It was then that the man 
and the girl, having covered him with a shawl, 
realized that they, too, were tired. And so 


the girl lighted a bayberry candle, and they | 
sat down in the dusk together. And it was | 


Christmas “ve! 


“You know,” it was the man who spoke 


first, “you know, Miss Carleton, you’ve given | 


me a great deat of pleasure today. Just 
letting me help.” H: paused, and his voice 
quivered ever so sligntiy. “It’s been a long 
time since my soul has kepi holiday!” 

The Lonely Girl—quite without meaning 
to—rested her fingers for a moment on the 
rough tweed of his coat sleeve. All at once 
words came fairly tumbling over each other, 
from her very heart. “It’s hard, of course,” 
she said, “for a man to be by himself in a 
huge city. But it’s harder for a girl. I was 
used to a home, you see, and a mother. And 
—ever so long ago—a father. I used to 
hang up my stocking, and we had carols 
early Christmas morning. And there was 
turkey and plum pudding for dinner.. I— 
I’ve missed it’—her voice faltered—“and 
today I was missing it more than ever, I 
think. If it hadn’t been for the kiddie,” 
her gaze rested softly upon the little boy, 
“T would have been crying, this minute, with 
my head buried in a pillow!” 


THE man’s voice was filled with a deep 
understanding. ‘I know,” he said. “I'd 
not have been crying—but I know! People 
need company—and_ kiddies—at Christmas 
time. And at every time.” 

There was a tremor in his tone that made 
the girl change the subject just a bit hurriedly. 
“How,” she questioned, “shall we manage a 
Santa Claus? We promised one, you know!” 

The man was all enthusiasm. Had he ever 
really been a cool and detached person? “I’ve 
often thought that I’d like to play Santa to 
children of my own,” he said, “and _ this 
youngster will be a mighty good substitute, 
bless him! See here—this is what we'll do: 
I'll take you all out to dinner. And [ll 
leave—with a bunch of dandy excuses—about 
ice-cream time. I'll stop at a costumer’s, 
and when you get back, Santa’ll be here 
waiting!” 

There was a ring of youth—youth eternal 

in his voice. And there was something 
else. It was the something else that made 
the girl cross the room suddenly to the sofa 
upon which the little boy was so peacefully 
sleeping. ; 

“T wonder,” she said slowly, “if you will 
stop at Mrs. Casey’s and tell her that I’m 
keeping Benny overnight. Somehow I can’t 
bear to let him go—before Christmas really 
comes!” She bent swiftly and kissed the 
child’s flushed cheek. 

They got to the first-name stage, at the 
dinner table. The man’s first name was Jim. 
And the Lonely Girl admitted to Nancy. She 
also admitted to other things. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I thought 
you were a crabbed old thing, once?” 

“Do you know,” the man answered, “that 
I never knew that you were beautiful until 
this afternoon?” 

_ At ice-cream time the party slowed up, 
Just a bit, for the man left. But the little 
boy and the Lonely Girl had a wonderful 
white dessert with candied cherries set in 
Stars around the top. And when it had all 
been devoured, as such desserts should be, 
they went back to the apartment. And a 


Stout red and white Santa Claus—rather * 


like a dessert himself—opened the door. 
And the little boy screamed with an excited 
indrawing of the breath, just as little boys 
and some grown-ups scream when a sky 
rocket goes up into the air. 

_. There were gifts everywhere. It was as 
if the lonely, twisted tree had—in gratitude— 
blossomed. There were gifts that were sen- 
sible, such as shoes and mittens, and gifts 
that were utterly frivolous—such as mechan- 





“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 


TEERO bouillon cubes— 

the trade-mark STEERO 
ison every wrapper— are 
sold in boxes of 12, 50, and 
100. If not readily obtain- 
able at your dealer’s we 
will mail direct upon receipt 
of 35 cents a box of 12. 
Ask for STEERO bouillon 


cubes. 





Serve “Dairy Brand” 


Pork Sausage 


Try this—coffee, rolls and Hormel's “‘ Dairy 
Brand’’ Pork Sausage—any cold morning. 
There is no more delicious breakfast—none 
more easy to prepare. 

‘Dairy Brand’’ Pork Sausage, with its 
tempting, spicy flavor is a family favorite in 
thousands of homes. You'll like it, but be sure 
to insist on ‘‘ Dairy Brand.”’ 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


How You Can Be 
Eager at Meal Time 


“‘Oh, boy, some feed!” When 
you hear a college boy enthuse over 
just food, don’t you have a tinge 
of envy? Don’t you wish that you 
could get the real joy out of a meal 
that you formerly did? Why not 
try hot STEERO bouillon at the 
beginning of your meal and then 
see how good the food tastes. 


No bother to make hot STEERO 
bouillon. Simply pu: a STEERO cube 
into a cup and add boiling water. 


Order STEERO bouillon cubes today. 
Be sure the trade-mark STEERO is on 
the wrapper of every cube. 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes so that you may learn how good hot 
STEERO bouillon tastes, what a wonderful flavor 
it has, Write today. If you enclose ten cents we 
will also send you the 64-page STEERO Cook 
Book, fv!) of practical and delicious recipes-— 
helpful to every housewife. 





Schieffelin & Co. 
265 William St., New York f 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co. , 
New York 
* 
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Simplicity and Refinement Characterized in 


Rock or AGES 


HOSE upon whom falls the duty of selecting a 

suitable memorial, will appreciate fully the need 

for such perfection in workmanship and mate- 
rial as will -interpret truly the spirit which inspires 
its erection. 


In everlasting Rock of Ages Granite, with 
its silken polished finish and distinctive gray 
color, this perfection is realized. Write for 


Rock olf Ages booklet. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 


Quarriers 
Montpelier Vermont 


Our certificate of perfection is A memorial selected by 
your guarantee of quality. you today will be a true 
Request it when placing order. expression of your character. 


Refer to Dept. H 








THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
SUMMER CAMPS—SCHOOLS 


Every boy and girl wishes to spend a summer out-of-doors—in the woods, at 
the seashore or in the mountains and the summer camp is the place to be. 
Parents know the disadvantages of a summer spent in the city and with the 
unlimited opportunities offered at the best girls’ and boys’ camps of the country, 
it is no longer necessary that a boy or girl be confined to the unattractive 
surroundings afforded by the city. 

In the camp pages of our April, May and June issues, you will find the 
announcements of many of the best camps in the country. If you do not find 
here the one you have in mind, our SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to put 
you in touch with the camps in your locality. Send full particulars. Camps 
are spreading throughout the country and, Goop HovusEKEEpinc’s SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT is the place from which to receive information on these camps. 
SCHOOLS— You will find the announcements of schools in our six issues, April 
thru September. The SERVICE BUREAU will also be glad to help you find 
the right school. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Little Lonely Tree 


ical toys and American Beauty roses. There 
was a marvelous electric train that wound on 
tracks all over the living-room. It was while 
the girl and the little boy were busy adjusting 
the tracks of it that Santa Claus disappeared 
with never a word of farewell. And when 
a few moments later, the man sauntered in, 
it was to find a little boy sobbing in the arms 
of a gloriously disheveled girl-woman. 

“He lef’,” the little boy was moaning, 
“an’ I never told him what I wanted most!” 

The girl was pressing the tired, little head 
to her shoulder. “Why, honey,” she sympa- 
thized, “I didn’t know that there was any- 
thing else that you really wanted! Tell 
Nancy!” 

The little boy’s arms were flung suddenly 
around her neck. “I want folks,’ sobbed 
the little boy, “of my own. Folks ’at won’t 
mind because my back ain’t straight. Folks 
’at ‘ll love me—like I love my tree—an’ 
not care!’ ; 

The man was leaning over the two of them. 
“T don’t blame you, old fellow,” he said, 
“for wanting folks. I want them myself. 
Santa Claus didn’t bring me anything really 
important, either. _ He came when I was 
away. So you and I are in the same boat.” 

The crying of the little boy in no way 
diminished. His voice came up, from the 
girl’s shoulder, in a muffled way. 

“But you got each other!” he choked. 

Suddenly, and with no idea at all of dra- 
matics, the man was down on his knees, in 
a clutter of tracks, beside them. Suddenly 
his arms were around their bodies. 

“Oh, Nancy, have we?” he choked. “Have 
we got—each other?” 

There was a glow in the girl’s eyes—the 
glow that once looked out of the first woman’s 
eyes in a garden place. But her words were 
of the child, when she spoke. 

“Do you think that she’d let us have him?” 
she questioned, and she moved closer into his 
arms as she spoke. ‘‘Mrs, Casey, I mean?” 

All at once the man was sobbing, himself. 
But the little boy was suddenly quiet, radiantly 
quiet. 

In the corner, the little lonely tree—lonely 
no longer—stood beaming proudly down upon 
them. Every colorful glass ball, every bird- 
shaped electric light, was like a separate 
chuckle. One, looking at it as it stood there, 
could hardly notice that it wasn’t quite— 
straight! 


Erika Morini 
(Continued from page 21) 


for one of the phonograph companies—how 
hard it was—how still one must keep. And 
at last, when she had played through her 
piece and remembered all the many things 
they told her, she spoke in one swift burst— 
“There. That was right, this time.” And 
spoiled the record. And all the work was to 
do over again. And then, when the record 
was finished and they played back her own 
piece for her, her delight in it all. “Why, I 
am surprised,” she said. “I did not know I 
played so good!”” And they all laughed at her. 

And then there was the time when she played 
as soloist with the orchestra last winter. The 
great Bodanzky was conducting. It was the 
time of rehearsal. And when the little girl 
came in, he looked at her. And something in 
that look—not critical, not unkind, but per- 
haps just a little unbelieving—struck straight 
home to the soul of the girl. And something 1n 
her rose in pride and in defense of the genius 
that is hers. She was not a child to frighten. 
She was a mother defending her gift. 

“Now, just for that,” she phrased it to 
herself—‘“I play better than ever!” I wish 
you could hear her say it. And her own smile 
at herself. 

The ‘great orchestra waited, every man 4 
tried and tested student of his art. No slip 
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would escape them. No failure to grasp real 
meaning could evade them. They had heard 
so many—the greatest—and they had been the 
first to know the failures. She stood there, 
a child—alone—and unafraid. She closed her 
eyes. And then she played to her own soul 
the music that was in her heart. She was blind 
to everything in the world but the master 
message that was hers to repeat. 

And when the last note sounded, and she saw 
again—a great orchestra was applauding. The 
great Bodanzky stepped down from his stand 
and kissed the little girl on both cheeks. And 
then he took her by the hand and faced the 
great orchestra. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and the light of a 
great enthusiasm shone in his face. “There 
are those among the greatest in the land who 
could take lessons from this child!” 


AND then—then came the real story of the 
child, the real story back of all her striv- 
ings and of her will to give. The story of her 
friend, the story of Rosa. Twenty years ago— 
twenty-five—there was a young girl in Europe 
who played the violin as no one has ever played 
before or since. She was young—too young 
for such a fire of genius. In the early flush 
of her triumphs, with a world holding out its 
hands to her, with the great message it was hers 
to give to humanity only just begun, love came 
to her. She married a man too great in the 
eyes of the world to permit that his wife should 
be anything but his wife. And Rosa, for him, 
buried her talent. No one, save a few, knows 
of it. And Rosa, the young musician loved by 
all Europe, is forgotten. 

“Marriage is like that,” said Erika Morini. 
There was the fatalistic resignation of centuries 
of womanhood in her tone. 

And then into Rosa’s life came Erika Morini. 
Her own story seemed duplicated in a younger 
child. Something in their genius had a certain 
kinship. Their manner—their tastes—their 
instincts. Rosa began studying with Erika 
Morini, teaching her, encouraging her... . 

The gift Rosa bore for humanity is being 
returned to them again. It is the little Morini 
who is bringing it. 

Perhaps that is why in the playing of this 
child there is a maturity that astounds musi- 
cians. A breadth and depth of interpretation 
that would seem impossible even to a child of 
genius. Perhaps the soul of Rosa is speaking | 
its words of wisdom through the child. She 
plays with closed eyes, remember, and the 
world shut out. 

But there is another message—rarer than | 
the first—and it is no one’s but her own. When 
you hear Erika Morini, watch her as she plays 
the simple airs of youth and joy. Watch her | 
as she plays the waltzes of Vienna—that 
break your heart with the rapture of their 
galety. 

All the mystery, and the veiled, age-old 
enchantment of the Slav are in her playing. 
She speaks that strange language that the 
whole world understands—music, that runs 
from heart to heart and makes them one. 

She moves as she plays—gracefully. She 
nods her head, and her heavy, short hair 
dips and sways. She seems a thousand years 
young—of the youngness of green leaves in 
the springtime, and of playing kittens, and of | 
dewy mornings when the sun bursts up to 
meet the sky. . . . She tosses off her phrases, 
exquisitely colored, like a nymph tossing a 
golden ball in April glades. All the ecstacy of 
swift-flying, breathless youth is in the magic of | 
her violin, never to be forgotten for its joy. | 
Sadness and the world’s tragedy are gone. 
There live only those exquisite moments of 
Joy that come so seldom after the middle | 
years. 

I asked her of her plans, her ambitions, and 
the child came back again to her eyes. She 
knew the answer. She had thought of it in 
these last days of applause, I am sure. 

“I would like to go everywhere in all the | 
world,” she said quite simply and with not | 
a trace of self-consciousness, “and have them 
all like me as they do here.” | 

















Save $300 to $800—Get Better Quality—Build Quicker 
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THE CLARENDON 


Seven rooms and bath; 
36 x 24 ft. Charming out- 
side; convenient and 
beautiful interior. 


$3177.92 f.0.b.N. Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 60 other 
houses from $764.67 to 
$4030.90. 28 Garages, 
from $92.73 to $396.88. 
4 Summer Cottages 
$667.23 to $800. 
























Know the Cost of Your 
Bennett Home Before You Start 


ON’T begina $2000 house and find that you need another 

thousand to finish it. You can rely on Bennett Prices. 
Select the house that just suits your lot and your pocket- 
book. Choose from 60 beautiful Bennett Better-Built 
Homes shown in the Bennett Book (with prices). 
Bennett’s standardized parts—cut, notched, marked— 
Bennett’s location and shipping facilities, save you $300 
to $800 cash, and one to two months’ rent-paying. 
Bennett homes are designed by famous architects for 
beauty, comfort, convenience. They are complete. We 
guarantee to furnish all the lumber, lath, shingles, finishing 
lumber, doors, windows, frames, floors and interior trim, 





hardware, nails, flashing tin, paints, stains and varnishes. aaeee eas 






No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC. Gentlemen: ss and 
8060 Main Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. leGibetewe 
New York Office: 47 W. 34th St. 
If only interested in standard length lumber and building materials, send for the 


Bennett Mill Work Catalog No. 806 and take advantage of our low Wholesale Prices. Name 


Number and Street (or P. O. Bor) 





Town and State 











Why 2) 
Leonard ~<_ 
Leads 


ECENTLY a test was made to compare the cold-retaining power of various refrigerators 
Under similar conditions as to location and icing, it was found that the air in the 
Leonard Cleanable was from six to eight degrees colder than the air in the others. The 

Leonard a leader in economy and efficiency. Exclusive Leonard features: Ten walls of insula- 
tion; one-piece porcelain food chamber; rounded inside corners; other refinements. 
One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made bv 
Leonard. See the nearest Leonard 


dealer. If you cannot find him, write us; 
we will see that you are supplied. : 
Send for sample of porcelain, catalog illus- | 


trating over75 styles aud sizes of refrigerators. 

{ I EANA B i E There is a size and style of Leonard | 
Refrigerator to suit every purse. 

4 GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR co. 

; e T 1 ¢g e T a OT 11 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in 
“Like a Clean China Dish’’ Grand Rapids c. H. LEONARD 
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Where Luxuryand kconomy Meet 


The“‘Eclipso”’ is a built-in bath for every 
man—beautiful in finish and appearance 
yet inexpensive and therefore within the 
reach of the average home builder. 


Those who are planning to build or re- 
model will find it to their advantage to 
see the Mott “Eclipso” bath first. 


When fitted with the Leonard Jr. Thermo- 
static Mixing Valve, it is a positive luxury. 


This wonderful little instrument delivers 
the water to either the bath or the shower 
at any temperature desired—insuring per- 
fect safety and greater comfort. 


Send for the New Mott Bathroom Book 
illustrating a variety of beautiful bath- 
rooms in color and giving many valuable 
suggestions. 


Address Department “‘B.”’ 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and' Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


*Boston 
Chicago 

Lincoln, Neb. 
*Jacksonville, Fla. 
*St. Paul, Minn. 


Fargo, N. D. 

Siaux Falls, S. D. 
*Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio 
*New Orleans 


MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
*Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada | 


MOTT CO. of PENNA. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Des Moines 
*Detroit 
*Toledo 
*Indianapolis 
*Dayton, Ohio 
*St. Louis 


Columbus, Ohio 
Houston, Tex. 
*Portland, Ore. 
El Paso, Texas 
Cleveland 


*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Havana, Cuba 
*Salt Lake City 
Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh 
*Washington, D. C. 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO. 
*Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom. 
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Fashions 


(Continued from page 38) 


with vivid orange, and yellow is embroidered 
with bright blue. The designs are usually 
geometrical, straight bands or groups of 
Squares or triangles combined with circles, 
for instance. A white tricot skirt and chandail 
which wiil be worn this winter on the Cresta 
Run is trimmed with tubular folds, like bands 
of fur, of yellow tricot. Another white cos- 
tume is trimmed with “fur” of green wool 
loops, resembling green Persian lamb. The 
hat is a closely drawn turban of green wool 
“fur,” to which is attached a short, green veil 
to shield the eyes from the snow-glare. 
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Sports coats of soft white or light-colored 
wool fabric are lined with ermine or gray 
squirrel, which is turned back to form collar 
and cuffs. Some of these cloaks are reversible 
and may be worn with the fur outside. 

Odette makes odd jackets, casaques, and 
one-piece frocks of plaid tricot—plain red 
tricot, for instance, with squares of blue knitted 
in at regular intervals. A chemise frock of 
black silk tricot from Odette is trimmed with 
“fur” of looped and knotted black silk galon— 


the narrow, silk ribbon which is now so much | : 
| who choose to employ it. 


used for knitted trimming or entire garments. 
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Building costs can be reduced 
by using ready-cut paneling 


The “Why” and “How” 
of Paneled Walls 


(Continued from page 34) 


little mending, it would make a good backing 
upon which to work an acceptable transfor- 
mation, it is wise to resort to paneling. 

(2) When the plaster, though not actually 
dilapidated and cracking off, is not really good, 
it will pay to cover it up with paneling. “Good 
plaster or no plaster” is a slogan worth heed- 
ing. The most unpretentious paneling is 
infinitely preferable to poor plaster. It very 
often happens that old plaster, especially on 
division walls between houses, becomes crackled 
all over with fine lines, caused by internal air 
suction, which persistently show black through 
paper or paint. This blemish, it is true, can be 
remedied with a little trouble and expense, 
sometimes permanently, but there is always a 
possibility of the crackly lines soon reappear- 
ing and spoiling new paper or paint. It is 
much wiser and simpler to settle the whole 
matter by hiding the source of trouble with 
paneling. 

(3) When a room is badly proportioned so 
that it appears too high or too low, too broad 
or too narrow, in relation to its other dimen- 
sions, and its malformation is not only a con- 
stant source of annoyance and discomfort to 
the eye, but also militates against attempts at 
satisfactory furnishing, an adroit management 
of paneled spaces, along with the contrast of 
shadow and high light afforded by the mold- 
ings, will go far to correct the appearance of 
dimensional defects. In this connection it is 
well to remember that a succession of strongly 
defined verticals has the effect of emphasizing 
height, making the apparent height of a room 
greater than the real height. In the same way, 
a succession of horizontals will both emphasize 
the length of a wall on which they occur, and 
also make the apparent height of the room /ess 
than its real height. In short, vertical accent 
lifts the ceiling; horizeatal accent lowers it. 


Also, a great number of panels of small area 
tend to increase the apparent size of a room, 
while a small number of large panels tend to 
decrease the apparent size. In this way the 
scale of the paneling likewise can be turned to 
good account as an auxiliary corrective for 
faulty dimensions. With all the sundry forms 
of paneling available, and the diversity of re- 
sults attainable by an intelligent use of them, 
it is easy to see what a valuable instrument of 
remedy is thus placed in the hands of those 
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When the introduction of paneling will 
contribute the desired architectural amenity 
to a room, by all means have it, even though 
none of the previously mentioned utilitarian 
and remedial reasons require it. Many a room 
of good proportions and sound walls yet lacks 
the interest that might be imparted to it by 
the lines and reliefs of paneling that catch and 
please the eye. The satisfaction thus afforded 
is alone a sufficient reason, and it is certain 
that an acceptable paneled background will 
prove a stimulus to decorative development. 

Incidentally, one should not forget that a 
paneled wall may be either a background or 
a decoration in itself. Neither should one over- 
look what may effectively be done by the use 
of partial paneling. Sometimes one side of a 
room—usually the fireplace side—may be pan- 
eled, with excellent results, while the other 
three sides are left plain. This method was 
often followed in the eighteenth century with 
decorative success, the overmantel panel and 
the flanking cupboards or doors forming the 
chief features of the scheme. In conjunction 
with this treatment the spaces beneath the 
windows were frequently paneled. 


The ‘‘“How” of Paneled Walls 


Having canvassed the “why” of paneled 
walls, it now remains to examine the “how.” 
Paneling may be executed in wood; with canvas 
and applied wooden moldings to define the 
spaces; with paper or printed fabrics, the 
boundaries being defined by wooden moldings; 
or with wall board and battens of the same or 
of stained or painted wood. 

The first item to be decided is the material. 
If wood is to be used, the next thing to decide 
is whether it is to be painted or not. If it is not 
to be painted, but the color and grain of the 
wood are to constitute part of the paneling 
charm, oak, mahogany, white pine, gum wood, 
sycamore, and butternut may be especially rec- 
ommended. Other woods, of course, may be 
used if desired, but these will always be found 
satisfactory stand-bys. The finish most to be 
commended is not to use any finish at all, but 
to let time and atmosphere supply the finish! 
People are usually so impatient for results 
that they hasten to obtain mellowness by arti- 
ficial means that prevent a fuller development 
of beauty as time goes on. When oak and 
white pine are let alone, they soon take on a 
beautiful tone, which no artificial means will 
produce, and which grows better all the time. 

If the possessor can not rest content without 
doing something to the wood, wax it at most, but 
nothing more. There are times when oak may 
be given a little oil, but waxing alone will, in 
the end, give rather a preferable color. With 
mahogany, gum wood, sycamore, and butter- 
nut, it is permissible to use a little oil to bring 
out grain and color; then wax it. 

The writer is conscious that this advice is 
contrary to the methods usually prescribed. 
In justification, however, he can point to the 
beauty of oak and pine that have been let 
alone—oak in some buildings in America, de- 
signed only a few years ago by architects 
who had a sympathetic appreciation of the 
nature of the wood, which has now assumed 
a rarely mellow beauty. 

If paneling is to be painted, be sure that such 
woods as pine or poplar, or any other soft 
woods, are first shellacked over knots and sap 
veins. Otherwise it will not be long before 
these spots will develop discolorations which 
will show through the paint. 

For wooden paneling, whatever the size or 
shape of the panels, be sure that the stiles and 
rails are firmly fastened to the studs behind 
them or, if the paneling is applied upon a plas- 
tered wall, to furring strips nailed to the studs. 

If the paneling is done with canvas, or other 
fabric, upon which moldings are applied, the 
plaster background should first be made whole. 
Then it must be well sized so that the canvas 
or fabric will hold. Corners and edges may be 
reinforced with tacks. Then the moldings 
should be applied and the surface painted. 
Note: To obtain our help with your personal 
problems, send a 2c stamp for our Questionnaire 























HE joyousness of Sprin 
is expressed in the grace- 
ful lines, fetching folds and 
pleasing styles of DIX- 
MAKE House and Porch 


Dresses. 


See the new models at leading 
Department Stores NOW. 
Every garment reflects the 
same careful thought and 
faithful workmanship which 
the DIX-MAKE label always 


ensures. 


We gladly file mail orders 
through our dealers. 


Bix-Make 


Well Known Because Well Made 


No. 937—Fine quality 
checked Gingham, in red, 





HENRY A. DIX 








pink, blue, green, brown & SONS CO. 
or black; collar and cuffs p aes 

of white, imported, per- Dix Building, 
manent finish Organdie. New York 






Sizes 34 to 46. Price $6.00 









It’s Not the Irish Mail 


Unless the Name Is on the Seat 









women; all’ departments, hotels, 
ry clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement; 
our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2413, Washington, D.C. 


his is the only genuine Irish Mail. De- 
~velops arm, shoulder and body muscles 


Tf of children—keeps them out-of- 
doors. Lotsoffun. Makes play out 
of errand running. Ask yourdealer. 




















I HAVE helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years to regain 
health, vivacity, magnetism and self-poise. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and colds 
have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Be happy! 
Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—iive. 


Youcan Weigh exactly what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what 
I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Let me help you. p 


Perfect Your Figure 


Don't envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; perfect your own. Youcan 
have as good a figure as any woman you see. You can do this with just a 
little time and properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. 

A simple dress on a well-proportioned figure looks better than an expensive 
gown on a poor figure. 

Here are samples of letters from pupils: 

‘Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and I have not gained an 
ounce back. It is surprising how easily I did it. I feel so strong and at 
least 15 years younger.’ 

“‘My weight has increased 30 pounds. I don't know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 


Thousands of women have 
done so—why not you? 


If youare in New York, come to sre 
me, but sit down and write me sow. 
Don’t wait—you may forget it. I 
will send you /ree my illustrated Mttanrtdg aoe 
booklet, showing you how to stand 
1819 Broadway 


and walk correctly and giving many Dept. 22 
In using advertisements see page 4 
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Oven Thermometer 
will help on baking day) 


by saving fuel and assuring good 
results is told in a booklet of 200 time 
and temperature tested recipes—free. 


One of many thermometers— 
wall, fever, bath, candy—made 
for home use by the wo.id’s 
largest makers of temperature 
instruments. If not at dealers, 
send $2.00 and 10c postage. 


O-201 


faylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There's a fees or Bér Temperature pivenaune Sor Every Purpose 
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The Perfected Self telp Chair, pat. 
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Weighs only 26 lbs, Strong, attractive. A touch propels it. 
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Do a Dozen Daily 


(Continued from page 47) 


got out. Ican keep up with those that a while 
ago would pass me on the home stretch. I owe 
this, I think, to the Curl. I can now get up 
that final spurt that lands me over the tape 
ahead of the rest. Chest gain 34 inches; shoul- 
ders % inch; thigh % inch; neck % inch; height 
¥% inch; weight 134 lbs. 
I started the exercises April 4, 1920. 
cheers for the chart! 
Yours truly, 
CHESTER SAWYER.” 


Three 


“T am very glad to state my gains as they 
are recorded on the back of my American Boy 
Physical Exercise Chart. They are not so 
large, but as school is out I will have more time 
to put on the exercises, and I am sure I will 
get bigger gains. The back of my chart reads: 


ne 13” 13%” 14%” 
est 

(Normal) 31” 32" 324” 
Chest (Full) 33” a5" 36” 
Thigh 18” 1874” 19%" 
a en yj cgi? Gh 

Is >> 5 5 5 
Weight 124 126 131 
Chest 4 ” ” yw 
Expansion 2 3 3/2 


These measurements are correct as far as I 
know. Boxing is my sport, and Mr. Camp’s 
suggestions have helped me wonderfully. 

Horace J. Hunter.” 


Now it should be noted that these results 
were accomplished by the boys themselves 
from a simple formula, and without the aid 
of a staff of instructors or an organization. 
Is there then any reason why any individual 
or any family or any school should wait when 
the matter is such a simple one? Thousands 
of youths, as well as men and women, are 
finding astonishingly beneficial results from the 
simple formula of the so-called “ Daily Dozen” 
set of exercises. For the benefit of those who 
would practise them, I append them to this 
article. They were used a great deal in service 
in naval stations and aviation fields, and spread 
after the war among civilians. They are 
the same set which resulted in the development 
of the boys. They differ entirely from the 
old-fashioned method of work for arms and legs 
or strenuous muscle-building exercises. They 
are of a stretching character, such as those in 
which animals indulge. They can be taken in 
groups with a leader or individually equally well, 
the last three—Hands, Hips, Head—being de- 
vised for group exercises, but the other nine 
can be performed individually and in any place 
where there is room to stretch the arms. 

It should be borne in mind that the purpose 
of these exercises is to supplement any other 
pleasurable athletic activity. They should 
not take away from the chance to play which 
comes to the boy or girl or the man or woman. 
They are corrective and postural. If, for 
instance, one can devote an hour or two a day 
to physical activity, it should be three-quarters 
or even nine-tenths play and the other quarter 
or one-tenth exercise of this nature. These 
may be done at any time of the day, prefer- 
ably in the morning, and will in no wise exhaust 
the vitality. They supple the body, deepen 
the chest, tend to produce secretion in the 
intestines, improve the general carriage, and 
in fact serve to keep what we might call the 
“engine” in good order. With a leader they 
should take not over ten minutes, and per- 
formed individually, not more than six or 
seven minutes. 

Stand erect, with heels about two inches 
apart and feet pointed straight forward. Draw 
chin slightly in, chest lifted, and arms extended 
out sideways, palms down. From this position, 
called the Cross, start the following exercises: 

(1) Grinp: Turn palms upward; make six- 
inch circles with hands, five times forward, five 
times backward; keep arms stiff, using the 
shoulders only in making the motions. 


(2) Grate: Arms at Cross position; palms 
down. Lift arms very slowly to angle of 
about forty-five degrees, inhaling and rising 
on balls of feet; bring arms down slowly to 
shoulder position, exhaling, and dropping back 
on the heels. Repeat ten times. 

(3) Grasp: Let fingers of both hands meet 
at back of the neck. Bend neck back. Bend 
body forward very slowly from waist, keeping 
head up, neck bent back; eyes fixed on an ob- 
ject at the height of a man’s eyes. Come back 
slowly to first position; then bend backward 
slightly and up again. Repeat ten times. 

(4) Craw: Stand at “Cross” position, 
Raise right arm; let left drop at side. Then 
let left crawl slowly down toward the knee, 
at the same time curving right arm over head 
until fingers touch left ear. Return to Cross 
position and let right hand crawl and left 
curl over head. Five times with each hand. 

(5) Curt: Stand at Cross position. Clench 
fists. Begin to inhale deeply while lowering 
arms and bending at elbow; curl the arms 
around until fists come under armpits. Bend 
head and shoulders backward as inhalatioy 
is completed. Loosen hands and push straight 
forward, beginning to exhale. Bend forward 
from waist, exhaling, and letting hands come 
back across hips. Continue movement until 
as you remain bent, the arms are raised behind 
you. Begin to inhale again as you return 
to Cross position, ready to repeat. Ten 
times. 

(6) Croucu: Cross position, feet 18 inches 
apart. Rise on toes; keep arms out. Squat 
slowly down as far as you can, inhaling. Come 
up slowly, exhaling, and letting heels touch 
floor as you rise. Five times. 

(7) Wave: Cross position. Raise arms, 
bending wrists until fingers touch above head. 
Bring both arms against head with snap move- 
ment. Moving only from waist, bend forward 
slightly, then to right, then backward, then 
to left, and continue until you are making 
a circle with your clasped hands extended above 
head. Repeat five times in each direction, 
reversing circle after first five. 

(8) WeEAvE: Cross position, feet 18 inches 
apart. Raise right arm, keeping eyes on it as 
it goes up; bend left knee and lower left arm 
until fingers touch floor between feet. Back 
slgawly to Cross position and reverse. Five 
times for each hand. 

(9) Wine: Cross position. Exhale, bring- 
ing arms straight out before you. Continuing 
exhalation, swing arms down and back, bend- 
ing forward slowly from waist. Continue 
bending forward, pushing arms back and letting 
breath out as movement is completed. Keep 
head up and eyes forward. Now inhale as 
you go back slowly, first to position with arms 
straight forward, then to Cross position, and 
then up above the head. Repeat ten times. 


) the above are added, when exercises are 
taken in groups, the following postures, per- 
formed at word of command from leader: 

(10) “Hanns!” Stand erect, arms hanging 
at sides, heels slightly separated, feet pointing 
straight ahead. 

(11) “Hrs!” As before, but with hands on 
hips. 

(12) “Heap!” Arms up, hands meet with 
fingers just touching each other at back of 
head, elbows back. : 

You will be a stronger, healthier, happier 
man or woman, boy or girl, if you practise 
these exercises daily. I suggest that you cut 
out this list, hang it up where you will see it 
every morning as you get out of bed, and go 
through the exercises faithfully for a few 
weeks. I warrant that at the end of your 
probation you will become a regular. No 
man drives his car without giving it a regular 
tuning up: no man should drive his body 
without giving it a chance to take all the 
hills of life on “high.” 





Se 
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pellagrins were fed generously with milk, 
fresh meat, and fresh eggs, although they 
continued to eat the other portions of the diet 
to which they were accustomed, improvement 
immediately took place in almost every case. 
In a few months, or a year, the external symp- 
toms and most of the internal symptoms of 
the disease disappeared. 

Scientific determinations were made to 
show the truth of the theory that a mixed 
diet, such as has just been described, would not 
only cure pellagra, but prevent its inception. 
Experiments conducted in penal institutions 
in the South, among those who volunteered 
for the purpose, proved that when a mixed 
diet was used by the prisoners or those under 
detention, no pellagra occurred, while if the 
ordinary diet were continued, a large percent- 
age of those eating it fell victims to the disease, 

In a similar manner, at Spartanburg, S. C. 
a certain number of persons suffering from 
pellagra were divided into two groups. One 
of them was nourished by the diet they had 
been accustomed to take before the advent 
of the disease. Another portion of the same 
group was fed the mixed diet, and in every 
case recovery took place among those on the 
mixed diet, and a lack of improvement was 
noticed among those on the diet to which they 
had been accustomed. All were treated in 
the same way medically. So impressive were 
these scientific determinations that the authori- 
ties of the Public Health Service undertook 
to introduce pellagra in those who had not 
succumbed to it, and volunteers were obtained 
in a penal institution for this purpose. A 
certain number of prisoners, with their own 
consent, were fed the diet which those who fell 
victims to pellagra usually consumed. In the 
course of several months distinct symptoms 
of the disease broke out among these prisoners. 
The experiment was not pushed to the extent 
of fully developing the disease, but only long 
enough to see that the disease was making 
inroads on the health of the men. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that pellagra is a disease of dietary deficiency, 
but not strictly so in the ordinary sense in 
which beri-beri or polyneuritis is produced. 
Those suffering from pellagra, when fed a diet 
from which the vitamins protecting the body 
against beri-beri or polyneuritis had not been 
removed, failed to show any improvement in 
their condition. Immediately thereafter they 
were fed the mixed diet, composed generously 
of milk, fresh meat, and eggs, and an improve- 
ment at once began and continued until the 
cure was complete. 

There are certain factors still undetermined 
in producing pellagra and in its cure by means 
of a mixed diet. Further experiments along 
the lines which have already been conducted 
will clear up these obscure points. 


Unknown Factors 


We have now reached the condition in 
which we can positively assert that a diet in 
which milk is deficient, and which contains 
no fresh meat or eggs, and in which cereals 
are largely of the decorticated and degermi- 
nated character, predisposes at least to the 
development of this disease. But the fact 
that it exists only in certain limited localities 
shows that there is another factor of an endemic 
or epidemic character which is yet unknown. 
In order to determine the original geographic 
factors important in pellagra it will be neces- 
sary to have feeding experiments in localities 
far removed from any place where pellagra 
has ever been known, and see if it is possible, 
on a restricted vegetable diet which seems to 
favor the incidence of the disease, to produce 
it entirely outside of the regional influences. 

Fortunately, the people of this country, in 
general, have little to fear from pellagra. 
For several months in the City of Washington 
not a single case of pellagra has occurred. 
Washington is peculiarly well suited to be 
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Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful burner. 


You’ve got to know more 
than your mother 


| get ca used to look on gasoline as some- 
thing to clean gloves with—and kerosene 
as something that smoked up lamp chimneys. 

Today you ride around in automobiles run by 
gasoline, and cook your Thanksgiving turkey in 
the oven of an oil cook stove. 

These are days of progress, and things that were 
once unbelievable are perfectly understood today. 
We tell you that the Florence Oil Cook Stove 
burns like a gas stove with a blue flame that turns 
on and off—high or low—and you believe it. 

Then you are interested and want to see the 
stove. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove is the best-looking 
oil cook stove made and is a modern convenience. 

It means more heat, less care. 

Its wickless burner turns the oil into gas—and 
a blue gas flame never smokes. 

Kerosene is the cheapest fuel you can use. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove saves enough 
expense on wash days, ironing days, baking days, 
and in the preserving season to pay for itself in a 
short time. 

At any store where the Florence is for sale, 
there is one filled with oil, and you can see it 
work. Light it yourself and see what a con- 
venience and help it will be in your home. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
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TheValleyofSilent Men 


James Oliver Curwood 
N his deathbed he had con- 


fessed to murder—to save 

another man. Only the girl taunt- 

ed him and called him a liar. 

4a Then he found he was to get well 

i —and again it was the girl who 
helped him to get away. 












UT it is not so easy to escape 
from Canadian Mounted Police 
and when he loses the girl his incen- 
tive is gone. Never was more thrill- 
ing adventure written than Mr. 
Curwood has put into this novel. 
This is a book that everyone will 
enjoy. 


$2.00 at all Bookstores 


HE Valley of Silent Men is 

being sold in bookstores for 
$2.00 a copy—and its sale has ex- 
ceeded 100,000 by several thou- 
sands. 


To you without charge 
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rate of $2.50 (this subscription 
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of Silent Men free. 
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infected, if infection can be carried on a rail- 
way train or by boat. Thousands of persons 
come to Washington every month from regions 
in the south where pellagra is endemic or 
epidemic, and thus, if contagion could be 
carried, we might expect a considerable out- 
break in the Capital. There are doubtless 
hundreds of persons in Washington living on 
a diet of a restricted vegetable character 
peculiarly suited to bring on the disease, and 
yet infection, or whatever it is that causes one 
to fall a victim, is absent. 

It is fair to say that a very respectable body 
of medical men, and even of dieticians, are 
still unconvinced that pellagra is of dietary 
origin. The officials of the Public Health 
Service are very conservative in their claims 
in this particular. 

Dr. Voegtlin, who has published the latest 
researches on this question, says: 

“The striking features of this diet appeared 
to be its lack in certain anima! foods, such as 
milk, meat and eggs, the same foods which 
proved to be so beneficial in the treatment of 
the disease.” ... 

“The hypothesis that there is a causal 
relation between pellagra and a restricted 
vegetable diet has been substantiated by 
direct proof to this effect and has led to results 
of considerable practical and scientific value. 
A diet of the composition used by pellagrins 


| prior to their attack by the disease leads to 


malnutrition and certain pathological changes 
in animals, resembling those found in pellagra. 
A typical pellagrous dermatitis had not been 
observed in animals (monkeys). Pellagrous 
symptoms have been produced in man by the 
continued consumption of a restricted vege- 
table diet. The nature of the dietary defect 
has not been discovered, although certain 
observations point to a combined deficiency 
in some of the well-recognized factors as the 
cause of the pellagrous syndrome.” 


Effects of Prosperity on Pellagra 


It has already been stated that pellagra 
was recognized as an endemic disease about 
After it was fully established 
in this country, it continued with increasing 
violence until 1915. These were years of 
great depression in trade and, consequently, 
diminution of the opportunities of the people 
to get a mixed diet. 

Pellagra was really recognized as a threaten- 
ing disease about the time of the financial 
depression of 1907, and continued to increase 
as long as the financial strain was felt. After 
the beginning of the war in Europe, for several 
years great prosperity was experienced in this 
country. As people became more prosperous 
they used a more extended diet, and the 
violence of the disease diminished and the 
number of victims decreased during the period 
of the war. This was coincident with the 
increased activities in all business, the larger 
incomes earned, and the more generous sums 
spent upon our food supplies. When the 
present financial stress began to be felt again, 
along about the middle of the year 1920, 
there was at once a marked increase in the 
number of cases and in the virulence of the 
disease. 

There was one period of the time just cov- 
ered by the statements above in which there 
was a considerable increase in the prevalence 
of pellagra, namely, when the cost of living 
first mounted during 1916 and 1917, and before 
wages were adjusted thereto. For this reason, 
there was an increased prevalence of the disease 
during 1917 and 1918. In 1919, and espe- 
cially 1920, there was a very marked decrease. 
About that time wages had adjusted them- 
selves to the high cost of living, and the people 
of the country were particularly prosperous. 

In 1921 the country reached almost the 
bottom of the financial and business depres- 
sion which has been such an incubus upon the 
country for the past twelve months. Thou- 
sands of people were thrown out of employ- 


ment. Other thousands were working on 
part time. The farming community partic- 
ularly was oppressed by this financial crisis 
to a greater extent than any other class of 
our citizens. It is among the tenant farmers 
of the south that pellagra finds the greatest 
part of its victims. It is not strange, inas- 
much as pellagra is a diet disease, that the 
restricted diet imposed by these straitened 
circumstances was attended with a tremen- 
dous development of the disease. So threat- 
ening was this development that the President 
of the United States called a conference of the 
health officers of the various afflicted areas 
with the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service of the United States. The whole 
ground was gone over most carefully, and the 
most reliable statistics that could be obtained 
were secured. 


Remarkable Increase in Pellagra in 1921 

These statistics show that in some localities 
the increase of the disease was more than 100 
percent. During the first six months of 1921, 
the total number of cases in Mississippi was 
5417, against 2763 for the same period of the 
year in 1920. In one village in Spartan Co., 
S. C., representative of a southern cotton mill 
town, there were reported during the first six 
months of 1921, 31 cases of pellagra compared 
with a total of 14 cases: for the same period of 
the previous year, again showing an increase 
of over too percent. During the first seven 
months of 1921 there were admitted to the 
Georgia State Asylum for pellagrins a total 
of 34 active cases as against 17 admitted 
during the corresponding period of the year 
of 1920, an exact 100 percent increase. Due 
to a strange psychological .attitude, many of 
the people located in affected areas bitterly 
contested the data which showed that pellagra 
was on the increase, and made efforts to 
minimize the data and to prevent the tre- 
mendous increase in pellagra from becoming 
generally known. Fortunately, this spirit did 
not pervade a large number of health officers 
of the states most interested in the matter. 
These all worked in harmony with the Public 
Health Service in obedience to the wish of the 
President to get all the facts possible in regard 
to the threat of pellagra in order that proper 
steps should be taken to prevent any further 
disasters. 

If the incidents stated may be taken as 
typical of the affected areas, it is easy to see 
that the number of cases of pellagra at the 
present time probably equals, if it does not 
exceed, the number of cases in 1915. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that when the stress of 
financial conditions relaxes, when workmen 
again become employed at living wages, and 
when money among the working people and 
the tenant farmers becomes more abundant, 
there will be a better diet provided and a rapid 
decrease in the disease. It is one of the points 
of great interest to find that in food itself we 
have discovered the greatest opportunity of 
preventing a threatening disease, as well as the 
best remedial treatment to eradicate it after 
it has once been fixed in the system. ‘There 
could not be a greater argument offered in 
favor of the campaign Goop HousEKEEPING 
has made for wholesome food, than these 
indubitable facts. 

Pellagra is peculiarly a disease of spring, 
summer, and autumn. This is probably due 
to the fact that during the winter the food 
which is eaten is ot an even more restricted 
character than at any other time. Thus, 
during the winter months on this restricted 
diet in which milk, meat, and eggs find prac- 
tically no place, the system is prepared for 
the onset of the disease. On the other hand, 
during the spring and summer, when there 1s 
a greater variety of foods of a more wholesome 
character provided, the disease is gradually 
cured, and the system fortified against its 
further ravages. When winter approaches, 
the vogue of pellagra has run its course, and 
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a period of comparative immunity supervenes. 
The greatest number of cases of pellagra occurs 
from May 1st to October ist. 

If the people of affected districts could be 
reached in an educational way, great good 
would result. The officials of the state and 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who have charge of the work in do- 
mestic science should bring to each of the 
families in the afflicted districts the truth about 
diet. They might be led to spend at least 
a part of their small income for milk, fresh 
meat, and eggs. It is not beyond belief that 
entire immunity might, in the course of a few 
years, be attained. 

I realize the persistence of bad habits of 
eating. I know how hard it is to get even 
well-to-do people to buy wholesome foods.. I 
know with what contempt many so-called 
“dieticians” look upon the efforts of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING to banish the products of 
white flour and refined corn-meal from the 
kitchens of the country. I have no doubt 
equal indifference or neglect will be found in 
the humble homes of those who have been 
afflicted with pellagra. We do not say that 
they ought to know better. We have only 
to look around us to see the great mass of our 
fellow beings still following the lines of least 
resistance and eating all kinds of foods which 
undermine health and destroy vitality. Peo- 
ple who have pellagra may be more easily 
induced to take remedial measures than their 
brothers and sisters in better circumstances, 
who invite by their diet constipation, scurvy, 
beri-beri, or polyneuritis. These last-named 
diseases do not affect the skin and therefore 
do not excite such horror and incite to such 
efforts of prevention. 

To arouse as much interest as possible 
in this matter, and especially an ‘interest 
which will lead to prophylaxis and cure, I 
have studied the latest statistics of the Public 
Health Service with regard to the present 
prevalence of the disease in this country. 
They show the estimated number of deaths 
that will occur in the United States for the 
whole period of 1921. The result of this 
calculation shows that by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1921, from 6000 to 6500 persons will 
have died from pellagra. This indicates that 
the total number of cases during this year 
will have been about 130,000. 


Importance of Diet 


It may be suggested that because, with the 
greatly restricted diet’ caused by the world 
war, and especially in the detention camps 
where prisoners of war were kept both by the 
Germans and the Allies, no considerable out- 
break of pellagra took place, it is further evi- 
dence that it is not due in any sense to a re- 
stricted diet. In point of fact, the only out- 
break of pellagra that I can find reference to, 
was in the Turkish troops captured by the 
Allies and placed in camps in Egypt. A 
disastrous outbreak took place in this camp 
and was promptly checked by a more generous 
diet, especially of fresh meat, and such quanti- 
ties of milk as could be obtained. At the 
same time, we should not forget that in all the 
Allied Commissary Departments there was 
a great increase in the quantity of the grain 
used in making flour, and thus a far better 
quality of bread was secured, so far as whole- 
someness is concerned, than when the ordinary 
white breads were employed. This, to some 
extent, might have been a preventive, and 
doubtless was. The chief importance of this 
study is not that there is a great threat in 
most parts of the United States from this 
disease. What has been shown will serve to 
call attention to the fact which will be useful 
to every reader of this article whether he lives 
in the pellagrin country or not: the importance 
of diet. All errors of diet serve to make the 
system less resistant and more likely to acquire 
any infection that may be about. 

It can not be too strongly impressed upon 
the reader’s mind that’ long life and health 
and usefulness are largely results of right 
living from a dietary point of view. 
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AN many girls’ schools and colleges 
Kotex has been accepted as the 
most satisfactory article of its kind. 
Endorsement of Kotex by critical 
directing heads, responsible for the 
welfare of thousands of girls, war- 
rants reflection. School girls, active 
in athletics and usually required to 
ag ay in daily programs regard- 
ess, have found that Kotex com- 
pletes their toilet essentials—guards 
against emergencies. 

Kotex are hygienic, convenient, and so low 
in cost that they form a new sanitary habit. 
There is nothing to launder as Kotex are 
disposed of instantly—easily. Directions 
for disposing are enclosed in every box. 


Sold everywhere in up-to-date stores and 
shops that cater to women. Easy to buy. 
All embarrassing counter conversation is 
avoided by saying, “A box of Kotex please.” 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Home Office: Neenah, Wisconsin 
208 S. haiae Street 51 Chambers Street 


’ 


Chicago New York 


12 in box for 60c 


Regular size at 60c for 12. 
Trial box of 12, mailed pre- 
paid in plain wrapper for 65¢. 
Kotex is now sold also in 
extra large size at 6 for 45¢. 
Booklet on request. 





Kotex cabinets are now being 

distributed in women’s rest- 

rooms—from which women 

may obtain one Kotex with 

safety pins, in plain envelope, 
for 10 cents. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“J Always 
Recommend 
3-in-One 


because electrical devices run se fast that 
only the finest oil will lubricate them 
properly. The little you save on ‘cheap’ 
oil is more than off-set by repair bills. 
3-in-One keeps the repair man away.”” 


« 
3-in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


is so satisfactory for these electrically 

operated devices because 

—it won’t heat up or burn out at high speeds. 

—it won’t dry out and leave the bearings anlubricated, 

—it won’t become gummy or collect dust. 

—you can’t over-oi] with 3-in-One. Excess oi] simply 
runs out instead of clogging the bearings. 


And 3-in-One keeps all metal parts free from rust and 
tarnish. 


Oi! all electrical devices according to the speed at 
which they run—very high speed, 

oil every time you use—low 

speed, less frequently 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165EBroadway, New York 


Free Sample and Dictionary 
Generous Sample and Dictionary 
of Uses sent free of cost. Request 
both on a postal card. 


D =n0sIs 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, forevery 

one anywhere. Plant any time Old favorites |} 

a and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions, 

»7 “*Dingee Roses’’ known as 

: best for 71 years. Safe deliver 


- ig goarante anywhere in U.S. 
a. rite for u copy of 

> Oar “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1922. It's FREE. 


e a Illustrates wonderful ~‘Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It's more thana catalog 
it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest 

and Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical 

i} work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 va- 

rieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to 

grow them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


| THE DINGER & CONARD ©O., Box 151 West Grove, Pa- 










































Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Prawer— Double 










Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieaily Silent” —Rabber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
thing yet arerwsted for 
ttempted fo 

GENERAL UTILITY, 
of action, and abso- 

te guieaiocenens. Write 
now for epetip ive pam- 
pblet dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


IT SERVES YOUR HOME : 
@ SAVES YOUR 4 Wr 504-9 Conard Bie., Chicago. Il). 
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Adventures in Our Street 


(Continued from page 45) 


XITI—THE FIRST SNOW 


a NEARLY every day in Our Street brought 


its own adventure, which was always 
helped along, if it was the right sort of adven- 
ture, by some of our dear, kind friends among 
the grown-ups. 

Not very long after the Bonfire came the 
First Snow. One day, we were standing in 
our different windows overlooking Our Street, 
drawing with one finger on the steamy window- 
panes. This is great fun, but as a rule 
mothers do not like it because it makes the 
windows look dirty. We had flattened our 
noses against the cold window-panes, stuck 
out our tongues, and waved and waved at 
each other, and had really run out of 
anything to do. The big, soft, quiet snow- 
flakes were coming down thick and fast. 
They had fallen so far that we wondered if 
they were not very glad when they reached 
the ground. 

At just about the same time we all began 
to tease our mothers to be allowed to go and 
see Everybody’s Grandfather. We said. he 
was lonesome. Whether he was or not no 
one will ever know. The mothers finally 
gave their consent, and doors opened all along 
the Street, and out we came in our caps and 
hoods and things. Some had red mittens, 
and some had blue ones—and some of the 
mittens had holes in them, 

Of course the boys began to make snowballs 
at once, and the girls squealed and ran as 
girls always do. 

Then we all went, laughing and stamping 
our feet, into the house where we found 
Everybody’s Grandfather and the Children- 
Who-Broke-All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas very 
much excited. They were building a big, 
long bob-sled in the kitchen. And it would be 
done tomorrow—maybe. It was to be big 
enough so that every child in Our Street could 
ride on it at once. It was to be called “the 
White Flyer.” 

Grandfather had his coat off and was saw- 
ing and driving nails. And the boys thought 
they were helping when they picked up the 
nails which he dropped. 

We all stood around, and watched every 
stroke, and hoped very hard that it would 
keep right on snowing and snowing all 
night long so that tomorrow the hill would be 
all covered. 

Then supper-time came, and we had to go 
home and leave the beautiful White Flyer, 
which was nearly done. We felt as if we 
could not wait till the next day, but we did, 
of course. 

Just before bedtime, that night, every child 
in the Street pulled the curtain back and 


peeped out. Yes, it was still snowing, and 
the Street was covered with a beautiful, white 
blanket. We could picture ourselves coasting 
like a flash from Miss Chatty’s store clear 
to the Mill. So we went to bed with happy 
hearts. 

Then, the next thing, it was morning. We 
all bounced out of bed without being called, 
dressed in a jiffy, ate our breakfasts as fast 
as we could, and scrambled into our outdoor 
things. 

My, what a calling and laughing in the 
Street! We all ran as fast as we could, pell- 
mell, over to see if Grandfather had finished 
the sled. Hehad. And he was putting on his 
cap with the ear-tabs and his muffler and big, 
red mittens. Then he said that he was going 
coasting, too; that we needed a man to steer 
the White Flyer. Every one there jumped up 
and down with excitement. 

When the White Flyer was out in the 
Street, it looked very fine, and there was 
loads of room for every one. All who could 
grabbed a hold on the rope, and we dragged it 
up to the top of the hill by Miss Chatty’s 
door, where we planned to start. Her big, 
yellow Persian Cat sat in the window solemnly 
watching us And Miss Chatty herself 
came out and admired the White Flyer and 
looked very much as if she would enjoy a 
ride, too. 

Well, we got on. Grandfather was first, 
holding the rope, with his feet up on the bar 
that you steer with. The Baby-Who-Couldn’t 
Talk-Plain was next, then the girls, and last 
of all Muddy-Heels, who was to give us a push, 
then run and jump on. 

Off we went. The start was fine, but we 
ended in a snowdrift. It was very funny. 
But the next time we went clear down the 
hill past the Mill, as far as the place where 
the Dwarfs’ tent had been. 

Each time it got nicer and nicer, and the 
White Flyer went faster and faster. After 
Grandfather went in to warm his feet, Muddy- 
Heels sat in front and steered. Grown-ups 
in the houses watched and waved. The poor 
New Children were allowed to watch us, 
but not to come out ‘and coast—the poor 
things! . 

It was so much fun coasting that we hated 
to waste time eating our dinners. And before 
we knew it the Sun was ready to have the 
Genial Giant put him to bed. Then we were 
called in. 

And the White Flyer was put to bed in 
Miss Chatty’s store, where she said we might 
keep it so that when morning came it would 
be ready to start right off down the hill. 


XIV—CHRISTMAS TIME 


THE snowy days kept on coming, with a little 

fresh snow on top every night, so that we 
coasted and coasted. But Christmas was in 
the air, and we were all counting the days and 
talking of the things which we hoped Santa 
Claus would bring to us. 

There were a great many secrets in Our 
Street. We all knew that Everybody’s 
Grandfather had one, because he kept him- 
self shut up in his room, and we could hear 
sawing and hammering and smell paint. 

And Puggsy had a secret, too. Whenever 
she heard any of us children coming, she’d 
cover something in her lap with her apron. 

Of course all the mothers in the Street had 
secrets as well, and drawers and closets were 
locked up tight as never before. 

Christmas surely was in the air. Then 
people began to hang holly wreaths in their 
windows, and it was just a few days away. 
And at last it was the Night Before Christmas, 
which is by far the nicest time in the whole 


long year, because you know that something 
grand is going to happen. You know it for 
certain sure, and it’s such fine fun to keep on 
guessing and guessing. 

Well, on this Night Before Christmas we 
all went to bed expecting to hear sleigh-bells 
in the night, then look out and see Santa Claus 
just going down this chimney or that chimney 
with his enormous pack fairly spilling over 
the roof. But instead we slept through it all— 
never heard a sound! 

My, oh, my! the surprises that there were 
on Christmas morning! How Santa Claus 
ever managed to deliver so many things in one 
Street in just one short night was a mystery. 
And furthermore he left a beautiful tree all 
trimmed at every house where there was a 
child—he did! Another remarkable thing, he 
seemed to know about all the things each of 
us particularly wanted, and brought besides 
a lot of things that we wanted without know- 
ing it. 



















And at last we knew Grandfather’s and 
Puggsy’s secrets. Grandfather had made little 
sail-boats for each of the boys and a beautiful 
work-box for every girl. They were just 
like things out of a store, all shiny and painted. 

Now we knew what Puggsy had kept cov- 
ered up in her lap before Christmas—mittens! 
Fine, red ones with fancy wrists—every child 
a pair. Then came the Santa Claus presents 
and the presents from our parents, so that 
there were toys everywhere. ; 

Out in the Street there was wild calling and 
running in and out of all the houses, for every- 
body had to see everybody else’s gifts and 
admire Christmas trees and eat nuts and candy. 

We all decided that of all our adventures, 
Christmas was the biggest by far! But ad- 
ventures in Our Street did not stop at Christ- 
mas by any means. We went right on coast- 
ing on the White Flyer, made snow men, lost 
our new mittens and found them again. 

Then, finally, when the snow was gone, 
came hoop-rolling and marbles, and later we flew 
our kites and played jack-straws on the steps. 
(To be concluded) 


Long-Period Oven 
Cookery 
(Continued from page 55) 


gas oven where some direct heat is used through- 
out the baking. Wher. a fireless range is used, 
it is not necessary to make the mixture so moist. 
In the first instance, a covered pan may be used, 
if preferred, but is not necessary. Peel the 
onions and place them, together with one cup- 
ful of water and one teaspoonful of salt in 
a covered dish. The escalloped potatoes and 
Brown Betty should also be put into covered 
receptacles. In a gas oven, temperature 
controlled, this dinner cooked perfectly in two 
hours at 350° F. At the end of four hours, 
it was still not over-cooked, although the loaf 
was a little browner than need be. For this 
very long cooking, a cover over the loaf would 
have prevented this. In an automatic, 
temperature-controlled electric oven this din- 
ner was placed cold, the automatic control 
set for the heat to be turned on one-half hour 
later and off two hours later, the temperature 
control set at 400° F. With one and one-half 
hours of heat this dinner was perfectly cooked. 
Left for two hours longer merely on the re- 
tained heat in the oven, it was still hot and in 
excellent condition. 

The other menus were cooked in a similar 
manner. The actual time required can vary 
for the same meal, provided that meal is 
correctly planned. Covered dishes are es- 
sential for the extra long-time baking, whereas 
if quicker results are desired, open receptacles 
may be used except in the case of vegetables. 
Oven-cooked vegetables should always be 
placed in a covered dish, and only a small 
quantity of water need be added. This 
seems to be an ideal way for cooking vegetables, 
as they practically cook in their own juices. 
The illustration at the bottom of page 55 shows 
types of covered dishes which are convenient 
for use in oven cookery. Different shapes 
make possible economical arrangements in the 
oven. Both stamped and cast aluminum, oven 
glass, earthenware, and vitrified china are 
practical for this purpose. 

Even though one of these newer fuel-saving 
Tanges is not available, much can be done to- 
ward the conserving of fuel by placing a port- 
able oven thermometer in your range oven. 
This makes it possible to maintain a given 
temperature using a minimum amount of gas, 
and has at the same time a tendency to produce 
better results. This arrangement, however, | 
needs careful attention, especially at first, 
until you have become accustomed to the ad- | 
justment needed to maintain the respective | 
temperatures. } 

With the facilities at hand at this time, there | 
seems no excuse for the wastage of fuel in 
cooking. It behooves us all to take our part 





in its conservation. 





No Reds 


VEN if you do your own washing you don’t like 

to wear the badge of your task on your hands! 
And you don’t need to! 9For the Laun-Dry-Ette 
does a// the washing, rinsing, bluing and drying for 
the line without once compelling you to put your 
hands in either hot or cold water—without once 
causing you to handle even wet clothes. 


Perhaps you have never grasped wholly the mar- 
velous advantages of this versatile washing machine 
that does a// the work. 


The fact that it will save your hands is highly im- 
portant—but it also saves buttons, hooks, snap fast- 
eners and clothes because it has no wringer—and 
needs none. 

And when you realize that it washes comforts, rag rugs, 
feather pillows and other things—even blankets and motor 
robes that simply can’t be put through a wringer—in addition 
to all the family clothes, you begin to appreciate the all-round 
service of the washing machine that does more. 

The secr t of its efficiency is the centrifugal dryer that blots 
out any need for a wringer. If you don’t know about the 
Laun-Dry-Ette write at once for latest booklet, 


**The Washing Machine that Does More’’ 


or ask the nearest Laun-Dry-Ette dealer for a demonstration. 
If there is no dealer near you take this advertisement to the 
nearest electrical or hardware store and have the dealer order 
a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. Dealers: Campaign for dealer in 





every town now on—Write. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


* 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ands 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Requires no extra 
tubs—can be used in 
kitchen or bathroom 
—ideal for apartment 
use. Simple and easy 
to operate, 

Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Thousands in 
use. Seventh suc- 
cessful year. 


( Information Bure ous ) 
“*If it has a wringer it 
isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’* 








No More Backache 
From Baby’s Bath 


Whether you feel like it or not, Baby must have 
his bath at the same hour every day. The Sani- 


Table-Tub takes the backache from this work. 
It rests firmly on top of any standard bath tub. 


is easily filled and is emptied by merely removing 


the plug. 


SANI TABLE-TU3 
For Baby’s Bath 


Baby is undressed on a white duck dressing table 
which is waist-high, and has just enough give in 
it to keep him from rolling off. It’s only a matter 
of moving Baby a few inches to get him into the 
bath, which occupies the other end of the Sani- 
Table-Tub. All the strain of lifting Baby and all 
the danger of dropping him are eliminated. 

Flexible rubberized drill at the bottom and sides 
of the tub gives a comfortable support to Baby’s 
body, while the edges of the tub afford a steady- 
ing support for Baby’s hands. There’s no danger 
of Baby falling over as there is when a hard, 
slippery porcelain-lined tub is used. 

The Sani-Table-Tub folds up out of the way 
when not in use and, though light in weight, is re- 
markably strong and durable. 


Price $10 at your dealer’s 
($12 West of the Rockies) 


Write us today for your copy of “An 
Important Message to Baby’s Mother” 


WILLIAM J. JACKSON & COMPANY 


Manufacturers for Infants 
6081 Ford Building Detroit, Mich. 


Pretty Things 


(Continued from page 51) 


“T see,” said Meredee politely and went out 
on the porch to see how her gelatin salad was 
setting. 

About half-past four, just after Miss Abbie 
had taken out her pies and put her pan of rolls 
into the oven, Meredee crossed the kitchen 
with a pan of wet potato parings and other 
scraps to be emptied. With unusual awkward- 
ness for her, she stumbled over nothing at all 
opposite Miss Abbie’s chair and hurled the en- 
tire panful right into Miss Abbie’s lap. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “So sorry, Aunt Abbie!” 

Miss Abbie, gasping from the shock, tried to 
snatch at both ends of her apron at once. She 


| didn’t believe in Meredee’s contrition, not for 


a minute did she. 

“Oh, it’s gone through,” said Meredee. 
“ All grease and stuff! Aunt Abbie, you’ll have 
to change. I’m so sorry. Go on. I'll watch 
the rolls and put the potatoes on and set the 
table. Goon. You’ve plenty of time.” 


MISS ABBIE was too indignant for speech. 

She flung out of the kitchen and marched 
up the stairs to her bedroom, not knowing just 
what she would do when she came out of the 
blue smoke of her anger—and there on the bed 
lay her best silk dress, which she always kept 
in the closet pinned up in an old sheet. Miss 
Abbie turned half-way around, minded to settle 
things once for all with the meddler in the 
kitchen, though good victuals burned to a crisp, 
when her eye caught a strange white fluffiness 
down the length of the gray silk waist. 

Miss Abbie turned back and out of curiosity 
took up the dress. Meredee had deliberately 
cut out the decorous high neckband with its 
stiff ruching and had fitted a frilly, low-cut 
collar of organdy edged with valenciennes set 
on with feather-stitching, and had further 
turned back the primly buttoned front of the 


| waist to insert a tapering, plaited frill to match 


the collar. Miss Abbie recognized the folderols 


|as the bit of fine white goods that she had 
| been watching lately in Meredee’s fingers. 
| Somehow that thought melted the hardness in 
| her. It—it was all of a piece with an impulsive, 
| fragrant caress, with the shy kiss with which 
| Meredee had been stunning Miss Abbie at 


bedtime every evening. Miss Abbie put on 


his feet gently over the cocoa mat. He was aq 
tall, lanky man, stooped at the shoulders 
perhaps f10m heavy toil laid on too early, and 
with a ‘ean face—too lean and too ascetic, 
Sun and wind had puckered and seamed the 
skin about his eyes, but there was still some. 
thing boyish and wistful about their blue 
depths. His thin-lipped sensitive mouth hada 
whimsical twist thac -ecalled somehow young 
Meredee’s. Miss Abbic had never known him 
to be anything but gentle in his manner, pos- 
sessing a natural courtesy which led him now to 
carry his hat in his hand, the soft spring breeze 
ruffling his frost-tipped black hair. When Miss 
Abbie opened the docr, 1e was smitten sud- 
denly as motionless as tne porch posts. 

“Come in,” said M.ss Abbie with a touch of 
impatience. “Come in, Henry.” 

“‘Abbie!” said the man in sheer wonder, 
“Why, Abbie!” 

“T’ll have to ask you to sit in the parlor,” 
said Miss Abbie, hastily leading the way, 
“The sitting-room’s all—all cluttered up.” 

But Henry Burdock did not seem disposed to 
disturb the chill, prim order of the parlor by 
sitting on any one of its rigid chairs. ‘‘ Abbie,” 
he said again, “ you—” 

“We won’t get any talking done before 
supper,” said Miss Abbie. ‘ Meredee’s out in 
the kitchen alone turning everything in this 
world upside down. You'll have to excuse me. 
Sit down. There’s the album.” She fled, her 
fluttered heart doing a mad jig. 

“Meredee Graves,” she stated on entering 
the kitchen, “ you’ve made me feel like a fool.” 

“You look like an angel,’ said Meredee. 
“Here’s a big apron. Now, don’t stop to argue, 
Aunt Abbie. You haven’t time. There's 
coffee to be made, and the rolls to be taken out 
and slicked on top, and potatoes to be mashed, 
and the chicken to be served in its feather-bed 
of rice. Goodness, Aunt Abbie! Move! But 
don’t you dare spatter yourself now!” 

Meredee kept going on that way until Miss 
Abbie, before she could get a word in edgewise, 
found herself at the head of the table in the 
sitting-room, waiting for Meredee to fetch in the 
guest. Meredee’s crowning act of impudence 
had been to deck out the sitting-room in the 
semblance of a dining salon. She had covered 
the oak table with the sacred tablecloth and 
laid out her grandmother’s fine china, with its 


| the dress. ; 
| Her reflection in the mirror almost gave her 
| heart failure. 


real gold bands, in a fanciful arrangement 
which, Miss Abbie supposed, she had copied 


aS 
Don’t Shop for 
Wash Cloths 


When you can buy a Turknit and ob- 
tain all the good features, and none 
ot the bad ones, found in a wash cloth. 


Texture of pleasing softness, Turkish 
to cleanse the skin, a knitted fabric 
that is “Ravelproof” and quickly 
dries, dainty scalloped edges, your 
favorite color—all these you find in 


SMikiul 
KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


Smooth on one side—Turkish on the other. 


If your dealer does not carry them send us his 
name and 30c for two of our most popular styles. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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| loosened the sides of her hair. 
| moistened the tips of two fingers and twiddled 


| from the kitchen. 





!” she murmured, but she 


She even 


“What a notion! 


certain short locks behind her ears. Then she 


| stood and stared at herself in absolute incredu- 


lity, until with a gasp she realized the passage of 
time and that Meredee, that frivolous child, 
was alone with a very elaborate dinner. 

Still, Miss Abbie went down the staircase by 
halts and short marches. She felt that she was 
committing herself to goodness only knew what 
madness. And she stopped at the kitchen door, 
overcome with shyness. 

“Lovely!” cried Meredee, 
hands. “Absolutely l-lovely!” 

“Thank you for the collar,” said Miss Abbie 
awkwardly. “Child, look at the time! [| 
thought you were going to set the table.” 

“T did,” said Meredee, rubbing a finger over 


clasping her 


| the back of the gravy spoon and sucking the tip 
| with relish, “in the other room.” 


“The sitting-room?” 
“Um-m-m!” 
In a flutter of alarm Miss Abbie turned back 


| to the hall. At the sitting-room door she threw 


up her hands in horror. 


“Meredee Graves!” she cried. ‘Whatever 


| possessed you?” 


“T hear a flivver squeaking,” called Meredee 

“Let him in, Aunt Abbie.” 
Miss Abbie thought she would rather have 

died, but she went to the front door. Henry 


Burdock stood there on the tiny porch, rubbing. 


from the same magazine that had put collar 
notions into her head. Instead of using the 
sensible electric light, the girl had lighted all 
five of the candles in the Governor’s candela- 
brum, which she had placed in the center of the 
table. A bowl of narcissus made a golden 
splotch on the shadowed sideboard. In the 
mellow candle light the rich surface of the table- 
cloth shone, and the luster of the china shone 
and, had Miss Abbie only known it, her own 
eyes shone twice as black and luminous as usual. 


ENRY BURDOCK, when the excited 

Meredee shooed him into the room, was 
like a small boy beholding his first Christmas 
tree—all eyes and grins and stutters. 

“T declare,” he said, when speech finally 
came to him, “it was nice of you to fix a treat 
like this for me, Abbie.” } 

Miss Abbie almost had an accident helping 
herself from the platter of chicken. Her hands 
fluttered, and her eyelids drooped. “It was 
Meredee’s notion,” she said. 

“Why, the very idea!” cried Meredee. 
“Don’t you believe her, Mr. Burdock! She 
showed me this tablecloth on purpose. And 
she told me I could bring the candlestick down- 
stairs and polish it. She got the dishes down 
and washed them, too. I didn’t even know that 
she had them. Aunt Abbie, you be good! 
Take plenty of gravy, Mr. Burdock. There's 
oodles in the kitchen.” 

“Would you think she was a high school 











teacher?” demanded Miss Abbie, in futile 
effort to squelch the child. 

But Mr. Burdock, never loquacious, was 
more than content to sit quiet, feasting his 


eyes and—it must be admitted—his physical | 


appetite. But then Miss Abbie was a wonder- 
] cook. 
AM yhen it came time to eat the green molds of 
salad on hothouse lettuce, he looked up from 
his plate with a whimsical smile. ‘‘I subscribe 
to a woman’s magazine,” he said in_half- 
shamed confession. “It ain’t the stories so 
much, but the pictures in the back among the 
advertisements. They have dishes like this. 
Sometimes I’ll just sit and make out a whole 
banquet for myself from the pictures. Of 
course, when it comes to eating, I usually slice 
me a piece of ham or side meat and open a 
can of something and call it a meal. I never 
thought these things would come true for me.” 

Miss Abbie didn’t know what to answer. 
She was glad now of Meredee’s unabashed 
chatter. Soon Meredee got up to change the 
plates for dessert and to bring the coffee. 

“Abbie,” said Henry Burdock gently. 

“Why, Henry,” stammered Miss Abbie, “I 
never knew you cared for things like this.” 

“Care for them?” said Burdock. ‘Does a 
starved man crave food?” 

“T take it he does,” said Miss Abbie pertly, 
then gasped at herself. It was as if some newly- 
driven well of joy had suddenly provided her 
with wit and coquetry. 

“Well, wasn’t it a nice party?” demanded 
Meredee after a long evening, during which 
the three of them had grown almost rowdy over 
a parchesi board. 

“Tt was nice,” said Miss Abbie slowly, 
reminiscently, ‘‘ but I never in my life before let 
the supper dishes go without washing.” 

“Shall we do them now,” asked Meredee 
deferentially, “‘or wait till morning?” 

“Let’s not do them tonight,” said Miss Abbie 
in that same hazy manner and went upstairs 
to risk her death again, counting the stars. 


THE next morning she said to Meredee that 

she thought she might as well wear her gray 
silk dress to church and get the good of it. 
Did it really look nice? 

“Lovely!” declared Meredee. “It would 
look still nicer, Aunt Abbie, if you wore fluffier 
things under it. You see, you’re very slender, 
Aunt Abbie.. I could lend you some of mine 
to try.” 

“Why, Meredee!” gasped Miss Abbie, 
blushing furiously. But she accepted the loan 
and was amazed to discover how the dainty 
apparel made her more chipper and lightsome. 

Henry Burdock was at church that Sunday. 
Miss Abbie could not remember that he was in 
the habit of coming. Certainly it was not his 
habit to drive her home in his automobile, but 
he did this time. She asked him to stay for 
dinner, though all the time she was racking her 
brain to tell how she and Meredee could possi- 
bly dress up the leavings of last night’s feast. 
Burdock, however, solved that by regretfully 
declining her invitation. 

“Got to see a man out Krakow way,” he 
said. “T guess he’ll give mea bite. It’s a nice 
day, though. A body oughtn’t to stay in. 
Abbie, would you and Miss Meredee enjoy a 
little ride this afternoon? Maybe Miss Mere- 
dee would like to have a peek at the old place.” 

Miss Abbie was provoked at Meredee for 
snatching the words of acceptance out of her 
mouth. However, she did not scold, for she 
wanted Meredee’s advice. 

“Did you notice that hat in Miss Mattie 
Beers’s window as we went by earlier this 
morning?” she asked Meredee while the dinner 
was warming. 

“The droopy gray one with purple and gold 
pansies?” said Meredee. “I’ve been thinking 
What a wonder that would be on you.” 

“I wonder how much she’d charge for it,” 
murmured Miss Abbie. 

“What’s the difference?” said Meredee. 
“Oh, Aunt Abbie, isn’t Mr. Burdock a dear? 
de just mad avout you. Anybody can see 
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Complexion Secrets 
What Scientists Know About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but internal 
A cleanliness can produce it? A clean system is the originator 
of charm, the handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attrac- 
tiveness. The texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes 
and the sheen and lustre of your: hair, all depend upon clean- 
liness—internal cleanliness. Truly, the fastidious woman keeps 
cleaninside. Sheis careful to see that her bodily organs function 
properly, particularly those organs that eliminate waste from 
the body. If these do not act regularly and thoroughly, poisons 
are formed, absorbed by the blood and.carried to the great 
covering of the body, the skin. They poison the skin cells, 
causing facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness. These 
poisons are the most common cause of personal unattractiveness. 


Result of Research 


Experts have conducted exhaustive research to find some method 
of eliminating these poisons in a harmless and natural way an 
thus keep the system clean. 

The result of their experience in treating thousands of cases has 
been the discovery that Nujol has the unique property of dissolv- 
ing readily many intestinal poisons. These it carries out of the 
body along with the fogd residue as Nature intended. 

It thus promotes internal cleanliness by preventing the insidious 
poisoning of the skin cells,the most common cause of skin troubles. 
This is why so many women have found Nujol to be an invaluable aid to a clear, radiant, youth- 
ful complexion, Nujol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


‘Nujol 
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How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractiveness is told 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES 
FROM WITHIN”. Fill out and mail the attached coupon today, 

Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 808E 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me a copy of ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”, 
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Free—this useful book 
“Florida’s Food- Fruits” 


= 

Filled with helpful information. Tells 
of the food values of Sealdsweet grape- 
fruit and oranges. Explains the calories 
and vitamines they contain. Describes 
scores of pleasing ways to serve, and 
gives recipes for use in cookery. con- 
fections; etc. Illustrated in colors. 

. Invaluable for parties and special occa- 
sions.~ Useful every day. Send your 
name and address for free copy. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 


\ . Tampa, Florida 


















ROSES 


of New Gstle 


. Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 
roots in the fertile soil of New 
Castle. We give you the bene- 
fit of a lifetime experience and 
the most selec* list in America. Every desirable Rose 
now cultivate) in America is included in our immense 
stock—and the prices are right. : 

Our rose book tor 1922 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells 
you how to make rose growing asuccess. Published and 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your copy 
today—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 115, New Castle, Indiana 











NO SALAD is quite so PERFECT * 
as when served with ROSE APPLES 


Six hundred leading hotels, from Bangor to Los 
Angeles, are using them. 

A new sweet pepper used as salad cups, garnishes, 
etc.—-beautiful red—rich, nutty flavor—crisp—tender 
melting, juicy. 

If not on sale in your Fancy Grocery we will deliver, 
charges prepaid, east of Denver, a case of six full quarts 
for $3.90. ach quart will serve 13 to 16 people. 

Try them at your next dinner. Your guests will 
rave. The first expression is: ‘* The lovely things, 
what are they?’ Then at the first taste: ‘* How de- 
licious, where can I get them?”’ 

If dissatisfied after using one quart, return the remain- 
der at our expense and we will return all money paid, 

A new book of SALADS in every case or sent free on 
request, with the name of your retail Fancy Grocer. 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY, Terre Haute, Ind 


LIEBIG 


*COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Have Your Own Distinctive Personal Stationery 
Your name and address printed in neat and digni- 
fied type ne — blue ink on 

ote eets ry 
< mo Envelopes for $] 0 postpaid 
t size, s i 
Ose Bend $1.00 and write your tame ned ater peasy 


MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 
500 Fifth Street, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Scvence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 507 W..69th St., Chicago, Ill- 
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Pretty Things 


“What a notion!” sputtered Miss Abbie 
helplessly. 

“He’d make an awfully nice uncle,”’ teased 
Meredee. “I expect I really oughtn’t to tag 
along this afternoon, but I do want to see the 
old place.” 

““Meredee, you stay right with me, do you 
hear?” said Miss Abbie in sudden terror. 

She did her best to cling closely to the girl all 
afternoon, though Meredee and Henry Burdock 
contrived to get her into the front seat of the 
flivver beside the driver by reports of terrific 
bouncing on the rear seat and arguments in 
favor of windshield protection. Miss Abbie, 
newly conscious of her rusty hat, didn’t want 
to make matters worse by having it bounced 
down over one ear, or her hair blown to tatters 


either. 

“Tt’s right warm for this time of year, isn’t 
it?” she said, to explain her high color. 

“Yes, it is,” said Burdock solemnly. 
“Things are coming on fine.” 


EREDEE behind them began to sing. She 
+"“ kept on humming and crooning until they 
turned into the long lane edged with poplar 
trees which was the driveway to the old Graves 
homestead. 

“Oh, Aunt Abbie,” she cried, “don’t you 
just love it?” 

“Some of the old boys are about ready to 
topple,” said Burdock, driving slowly. “But 
you see I’ve been sticking in young ones beside 
them to take their places. It seems a pity for 
fine things like that to go to ruin.” 

“T love them,” said Meredee. “And oh, 
that beautiful doorway!” 

She wanted to know if Miss Abbie had ever 
seen anything lovelier than the fanlight and 
those quaint old hinges. 

“But it needs paint,” she said in reproach, as 
she laid hold of the knob. 

Burdock had disappeared in response to a 

call from some man at the stables. 
. “Qh-h-h-h-h!” sighed Meredee, as she 
stepped inside, and Miss Abbie’s heart went all 
cold again at the horror and pity in the girl’s 
voice. ‘Oh, Aunt Abbie, come look!” 

Miss Abbie was glad that Burdock was 
away. 

“‘T—I haven’t been out here for years,” she 
faltered, following Meredee. 

The door opened into a great reception hall 
that must once have been the glory of the state- 
ly 20use. Now cobwebs drooped thick from the 
ceiling corners and between the balusters on 
the graceful staircase. Hobnails had scraped 
and pitted the polished floor. The carvings on 
the mantel above the fireplace were almost 
veiled in dust. Ashes from an old fire were still 
heaped there. Evidently Burdock slept by this 
hearth, for beside it stood a cot bed with trail- 
ing blankets, and at its head a set of book 
shelves had been nailed to the wall. The only 
other furniture was one old hall tree with a box 
seat, which stood at the foot of the staircase. 

“‘ Awful!”’ said Meredee with a shudder. 

Miss Abbie’s heart sank an inch lower. 

“Lonesome!” said Meredee. 

“Lonesome,” echoed Miss Abbie. 

“Bare!” 

“*Bare.” 

“Comfortless, ugly!” 

“Ugly,” admitted Miss Abbie, and then her 
spirit flared. “But you don’t need to think 
that he doesn’t know it! Just because he’s a 
plain, hard-working man. He knows it’s ugly. 
But what’s he going to do about it? Every- 
body don’t have your advantages. Let’s go to 
the kitchen. He said for us to. We hadn’t 
ought to’ve come in the front way.” 

The kitchen was only a little better in that it 
was lighter and very clean. Still, there was 
something desolate about the oilcloth on the 
table with its blistered rings where hot pans 
had stuck, about the cold, stale loaf of bread 
peeping out through the glass door of a cup- 
board, about two empty cans in the kindling 
box. Miss Abbie wondered if he wouldn’t have 


been happier boarding with his married hired 
hand. 

“‘Meredee,” she began miserably. “Why, 
Meredee, where are you?”’ 

She had thought that Meredee followed her 
into the kitchen. Now, turning back to the 
hall, she found her all huddled up on the 
seat to the hall tree, the queerest, most {right- 
ened look on her face. 

“‘Meredee, what’s the matter?” cried Miss 
Abbie. “Are you sick?” 

“T—I’m afraid I am,” said Meredee faintly. 
“Can’t you find Mr. Burdock? I think I'l] 
have to go home. I'll look at the rest of the 
place some other time.” 

More explanation she would not give. Miss 
Abbie, frightened half out of her wits, raced 
out of the house and down to the barns, her 
hair flying and her skirts fluttering. She 
caught Burdock by the arm and hurried him 
back with her. Still Meredee was incoherent. 
She could only beg to be taken home, looking 
appealingly at Burdock, who stood blushing 
ie at the idea, so Miss Abbie supposed, of 

is sleeping quarters being so invaded. Even 
after Miss Abbie had put the girl to bed at 
home, and had gone downstairs to give Burdock 
a cup of tea and to assure him that she thought 
it was only a little spell, and had then come 
back upstairs to sit with her, Meredee would 
only cling to Miss Abbie’s hand in a panicky 
way without giving any satisfactory account of 
her symptoms, and stare out of the window at 
the gathering dusk, and sigh. 

“Did you see something, dearie?’’ asked 
Miss Abbie, dumfounding herself with a term 
ot endearment. 

“TI—yes—no—oh, please don’t ask me!” 
said Meredee, shivering. ‘“I—I just got dizzy 
and—I get that way now and then, Aunt 
Abbie. It isn’t anything. I guess I ate too 
much dinner. Let’s talk about something else. 
What did Mr. Burdock have to say to you 
just now?” 

Miss Abbie felt her face grow warm. She 
was glad of the dusk. “He said he might come 
in Thursday night and take us to the movie 
show.” 

“Us, Aunt Abbie?” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Did he really include me—honestly?” 

‘Well, I suppose he did. I—” 

“Did he mention me in particular, Aunt 
Abbie?” 

“T don’t know that he did, but—”’ 

“It’s just as well if he didn’t, for I have a 
date every night this week.” 

“The idea! And you sick in bed this minute! 
Besides, I wouldn’t dream of going alone with 
him. Think how the town would talk!” 


* ELL, you’ve something to dream about 

now then,” said Meredee. ‘Believe me, 
Aunt Abbie, it’s lots of fun to dream about such 
things. Aunt Abbie, how did you like that— 
that lingerie I lent you this morning?” 

Miss Abbie fidgeted. ‘It feels real com- 
fortable,” she said. “I don’t know but what 
I’d like some of my own. I thought maybe 
you’d have the pattern, and we could get some 
goods and lace at the store tomorrow afternoon 
when we go to Miss Mattie’s for the hat. I 
declare I’ve run out of things to wear all of a 
sudden.” : 

Meredee with a soft little exclamation raised 
Miss Abbie’s right hand to her lips and kissed 
the tip of Miss Abbie’s thumb. Miss Abbie 
gasped. Suddenly tears came to her eyes and 
began to run down her cheeks. She couldn’t 
imagine what had come over her, but did re- 
member with dismay that she still wore a silk 
dress liable to spot, and flew to remove It. 
Then she came back to sit beside Meredee for 
another two hours while the two of them talked 
like sentimental schoolgirls, softly and by 
spells, there in the dark, watching the moon 
rise. 


“He took me to several doings when he first 
came here,” Miss Abbie found herself saying. 
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“But he got out of the habit. I can’t think of 
anything particular that happened.” 

Meredee clutched Miss Abbie’s hands. 

On Wednesday afternoon, while Meredee and 
Miss Abbie both sat in the sitting-room, sew- 
ing fine lace edging on soft white nainsook, 
Me redee tried to tease Miss Abbie. 

‘Are you going to wear your pretty new hat 
to the picture show tomorrow night?” she 
asked. 

“T guess so,” said Miss Abbie with flirtatious 
indifference. 

“It s dark at the movies. Nobody'll see 
you. 
i It’s light at the door—and I guess if folks 
are bound to talk, they’d as well have some- 
thing to talk about: I guess I have a right to 
fix up now and then. ‘I’m‘a long ways from ‘ 
being as old as most people seem to think: 

Meredee blew a’kiss to Miss Abbie. - ‘ That?s 
the spirit,” she-said.  “ Don’t -you mind- the 
talk. It’s a compliment. - It means’ you’ Te 
somebody. You should *have seen my airs-this 
afternoon when ‘Mrs.: Sands’ said she’d- seen 
Mr. Burdock stop by your place'this morning.” 

Miss Abbie’s heart‘jumped. For a moment 
she was almost knocked out: by her: dismay. 
“That woman!”?-she murmured. “I-do_de- 
clare! And he just stopped by to tell me he was 
going to take the night train tomorrow’over to 
Villa Ridge to see about some cattle ‘a man has 
for sale there, some fancy breed he’s ‘trying to 
stock the farm with. He’s a right smart man, 
Henry Burdock.’ Not many farmers. could 

take business trips in the spring. He‘can afford 

to pay for real hands, though. I didn’t know he 
was making any money to speak of.. I—why, 
Meredee, are you sick again? Meredee!” 

Miss Abbie had looked up from her sewing 
to find Meredee staring at her with an expres- 
sion something like that connected with her 
attack of the previous Sunday. 

‘Are you going to have another spell?”” said 
Miss Abbie. “Vl get the doctor this time.” 

Meredee waved aside the suggestion. “It 
isn’t a spell,” she said. “I just happened to 
think of something I’d forgotten. Is Mr. 
Burdock really going out of town tomorrow: Cg 

“On the eleven o’clock train,” said Miss 
Abbie. ‘I declare, Meredee, you are upsetting! 
The idea of you going on so when nothing’s the 
matter! I never know how to take you. What 
was it you’d forgot?” 

“Nothing much. I just remembered that 
I'd promised Charley Sands to go for a ride 
tomorrow afternoon, and that’s the day for the 
girls’ baseball practise.” 

“Well, if you do go with Charley Sands,” said 
Miss Abbie, “don’t tell him any of this foolish- 
ness. His mother’s the worst talker in town.” 


MISS ABBIE then, with her delightful sew- 

ing—she had bought bright, new gingham 
for three house dresses, and a delicate blue 
voile, besides the lingerie stuff—forgot all about 
the incident. She was as busy as two crickets 
all day Thursday, and in the evening, after 
finishing the supper dishes, she primped herself 
in her gray silk dress and dainty new hat and 
sat waiting for the rattle of Burdock’s flivver 
just one half-hour before the time he had pre- 
viously announced for his arrival. And just 
twenty-five minutes ahead of that time Bur- 
dock’s little car came down the street. 

He was all dressed up himself in a new gray 
suit as stylish as anything Miss Abbie had ever 
seen. He deposited his baggage—a suitcase and 
a bundle—on Miss Abbie’s front porch. Miss 
Abbie carried her head high as she went down 
the walk with him and took her place beside 
ove i in the machine. Let the town talk! She 
faced the silly, blonde ticket taker at the movie 
palace boldly. She walked down the aisle 

proudly. Sitting beside a male escort for the 
Sent time in ten years, she felt a warm delight- 
ful sense of kinship with the world steal over 
her. When the simpering young thing ahead 
of her cuddled her head against the shoulder of 
her sweetheart, Miss Abbie smiled indulgently, 
though she had heretofore used that sort of 
temptation as one of her chief arguments to 
prove the corrupting influence of the movies. 
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PLUM PUDDING 


A FOOD CONFECTION that 
has graced American tables 
for three generations. 


It contains generous quantities of 
wholesome fruits—raisins, currants 
and citron—with sugar, suet, pure 
spices and other approved ingredients. 


As wholesome as good bread and 
butter, and seasonable not only for 
holidays but for all other occasions 
when appetite calls. 
At your Grocer’s 
in 1, 2, 3 and 4-pound tins 


Write for our booklet,‘‘The Home Chef,*” by Mary Andrews Worthington, containing 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
BONED CHICKEN 
Potted Ham 
Potted Chicken 


French Process Prunes 
(in glass jars) 


practical recipes and dainty menus. 
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How to use 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
* e 


Good Housekeeping, if merely 
read, is a thoroughly enjoyable 
magazine. But it can be made 
to yield endless service, if you 
will use it. Utilize its many de- 
partments; make them serve 
your own specific and personal 
problems. For instance, 


1. Indressing: Read the 12 to 15 page 
fashion department; study the home dress- 
making course; use the patterns supplied; let 
our experts shop for you in New York; use 
the local shopping service for the best fashion 
values in your own town. 


2. In eating: Use the tested recipes 
published each month in Good Housekeeping; 
consult the Department of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping Institute about your own food 
problems, planning, marketing, etc. 


3. In entertaining: Once a month, 
or more often, you can give a delightfully 
unique party, planned by Elaine, Good 
Housekeeping’s entertainment editor. She 
will supply you with full directions and 
equipment. 


4. In child training: Good House- 
keeping has long led in this important work, 
and its experts and collected data are at your 
disposal. Also, there are The Dwarfies, 
written and illustrated charmingly by Johnny 
Gruelle, and the Kiddieland Movie Cut-outs. 
— of these features are illustrated in 
color. 


5. In club work: Practically every 
month Good Housekeeping publishes one or 
more articles reporting the activities of the 
women’s clubs of America, offering suggestions 
for club campaigns, and otherwise assisting in 
improving social conditions. Recent activity 
has included active support of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Bill, and the representa- 
tion of women on the Disarmament Con- 
ference, which Good Housekeeping was the 
first magazine to request. 


6. In interior decorating: Every 
month a lesson and an article on Interior 
Decorating. Free consulting service. 


7. In home managing : Home man- 
aging made easy by our general articles and 
the Department of Household Engineering of 
Good Housekeeping Institute. In addition to 
regular articles, special advisory service. 


8. In buying: Every advertisement in 
Good Housekeeping is guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. In order to avoid mistakes, there- 
fore, use these advertisements as a buying 
guide. 


9. In health problems: Join the 
League for Longer Life conducted in Good 
Housekeeping by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. And, 
ask Dr. Wiley any questions you care to about 
your health problems. Also Nora Mullane’s 
monthly article and advisory service on 
health and beauty. 


10. And: Every month such. famous 
authors as Basil King, William J. Locke, 
Kathleen Norris, James Oliver Curwood, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and others; as 
well as a generous supply of general articles of 
timely interest. An all around magazine 
edited for your use. 
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Pretty Things 


Burdock, as usual, had difficulty with his 
speech. After the show he did manage to sug- 
gest an ice cream soda and to tell Miss Abbie 
that her hat was pretty, but that was all worth 
mentioning. Yet, for some reason which she 
could not explain, the more he couldn’t talk, 
the happier Miss Abbie felt. No débutante at 
a gorgeous coming-out ball ever felt greater 
rapture. 

Soon the glorious evening reached its end, 
and Burdock stood in her doorway, trying to 
say goodby. “Abbie,” he faltered, “I’ve had 
a mighty pleasant time.” 

He put out his right hand. Timidly, hap- 
pily, Miss Abbie laid hers in it. 

“So have I, Henry, thank you,” she said. 

“Abbie, I—ten years ago—oh, Abbie!” 

He put out his other hand. Miss Abbie 
gasped—and then she turned and ran. She 
stopped at the head of the steps, her heart 
pounding, her ears ringing. In a minute things 
stopped whirling, and she knew how silly she 
had been. It’s all right to play tag with happi- 
ness when you're sixteen but— 

“What a notion!” she scolded and went 
down-stairs again. 

That was an equally silly act, for of course 
Burdock had gone. He’d walked clear out of 
sight. His little car still stood at the gate. He 
had said he would leave it there and call for it 
Saturday evening. He had taken his baggage. 
No, just his suitcase. ‘Lhe bundle was still on 
the porch floor. With another wild impulse 
Miss Abbie picked it up. She really thought of 
running after Burdock. The bundle might be 
important. Then she heard Meredee come 
chattering down the street, and she ran up- 
stairs again, carrying the bundle to her own 
room. She went to bed quietly in the dark. 
She didn’t want to talk—even to Meredee. 

In the morning, after straightening her 
house, Miss Abbie carried the bundle down to 
the sitting-room. It seemed more proper to 
leave it there for its owner. Miss Abbie’s 
heart was still singing a vague, sweet tune left 
over from the evening before. She had put on 
the first of her new ginghams to be finished. 
She wasn’t watching her step very carefully. 
She stumbled over a chair and fell against the 
corner of the table, the bundle taking the shock 
of the collision. The taut paper burst. A roll 
of gray worsted rolled out on the floor. 

It took Miss Abbie a minute to right herself. 
It took her a minute more to see the roll of gray 
worsted. She stooped and picked it up. A pile 
of her new dainty sewing lay on the table. She 
took the scissors from the top of the heap and 
slashed at the bulky bundle. It opened wide, 
spilling its contents at her feet. Miss Abbie’s 
singing heart went dumb, and her face went a 
pasty white. 


HERE is no telling the torture that Miss 

Abbie’s heart bore that day. In the evening 
Meredee, who always carried her noon-day 
lunch, came home to find her sitting there, a 
rough gray sock in her idle hands and all about 
her feet a sea of gray worsted—forty pairs of 
socks and twenty pairs of mittens. 

“Aunt Abbie!” cried Meredee. “Aunt 
Abbie, dear!” 

Miss Abbie lifted her aching head. She 
thought that today she could not endure 
childish prattle. “Don’t talk!” she croaked. 

But nothing would hush Meredee. “Aunt 
Abbie, how did you get them?” she demanded, 
wringing her hands. 

“He left them here last night—by mistake,” 
said Aunt Abbie. 

“QOh-h-h-h! Oh, Aunt Abbie, please let me 
explain. Don’t look so—so frozen. You don’t 
understand. I found them last Suriday out 
there in that seat effect. I knew you’d just be 
bound to find them, too, so when I heard that 
he was going away, I told him to take them and 
lose them somewhere. We talked of burning 
| them, but the smell would have been terrible, 
|and one of the men might have told—and I 
| knew that if you ever found out that he hadn’t 





worn the dreadful things, you wouldn’t under. 
stand and you would be hurt. Oh, Aunt 
Abbie, you mustn’t be hurt! Don’t you see 
how he felt? When he first knew you, you were 
the prettiest girl in Centerville. Everybody 
says so. You were a little snippy, but you’d 
been brought up that way. He was crazy 
about you. He said you were—different, 
Then, just when he thought you’d begun to 
like him, you commenced giving him those 
socks and mittens. Aunt Abbie, you know 
they’re impossible. They hurt his feelings, 
They were just like everything he’d had all his 
life and couldn’t stand any more. You smoth- 
ered him in gray worsted, Aunt Abbie. You 
queered yourself with him. Now don’t spoil 
everything again just when it’s about fixed up. 
Won’t you understand?” 

Miss Abbie twisted her mouth in pain. 
““Haven’t I got good sense?’”’ she demanded. 
She stooped with an awkward movement and 
gathered up the socks and mittens in the 
frayed piece of paper. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Meredee. 

Miss Abbie did not answer. She carried the 
socks and mittens up to her bedroom, came 
down, cooked supper, ate a small portion, 
washed the dishes, and went up to bed. 


IN the morning she came down-stairs looking 

a little tired, but not so wild. ‘ Meredee,” 
she said, waving toward the gate, “can you 
drive it?” 

“Yes,” said Meredee. “I drive Charley 
Sands’s.”’ 

“T want you to take me somewhere after 
breakfast.” 

““Yes’m,” said Meredee, who had cried until 
her eyes were swollen almost shut. “Oh, Aunt 
Abbie, you’ve even put the candlestick away 
again!” 

Miss Abbie gave her no comfort. After 
breakfast she put on her hat and went out to 
the machine, carrying a rewrapped bundle. 
“‘T want to go out to the old place,” she said. 

“Oh, Aunt Abbie!” said Meredee. “ Please!” 

“Tf you can’t take me,” said Miss Abbie, “I 
can get a boy from the livery stable.” 

Meredee started the car. 

“And now,” said Miss Abbie when they 
reached the homestead, “‘ you drive right back to 
town and wait till Henry Burdock comes this 
evening. Then you come back with him—and 
don’t you tell him a word of what’s happened.” 

“No,” said Meredee, as if awed at last. 
“But, Aunt Abbie, won’t you tell me a little 
bit what you are going to do?” 

“No,” said Miss Abbie. “That’s nobody’s 
business but my own.” 

She stood at the head of the poplar avenue, 
her bundle at her feet, grimly watching Mer- 
edee drive away. Then she took her bundle 
into the house and went out to call Burdock’s 
“hands” from their legitimate business about 
the farm. 

All day long she toiled and planned and 
planned and toiled, and in the late afternoon 
she pressed her silk dress, sadly crumpled from 
its packing in the bundle, and sat down in a 
great armchair before the clean-swept hearth 
in the hall to wait for Burdock and Meredee. 

She had feared this moment, feared that she 
wouldn’t hold out through the crisis of his 
coming, but sheer bodily fatigue served her as 
an anesthetic. Miss Abbie went sound asleep, 
her fine, small head thrown back against the 
faded brocade of her chair. The lighted can- 
dles on the mantel brought out in particular a 
wistful little ringlet that snuggled against her 
neck below one ear. The first she heard after 
that was a murmur of voices. a 

“Tsn’t she the prettiest thing you ever saw? 
asked one voice just over the border of con- 
sciousness. ; 

“As pretty as any picture,” replied a man’s 
voice, husky and tender. 

“Tt’s a shame to waken her, but she'll be all 
fussed and provoked to find how long she’s 
been asleep and that we’ve seen everything.” 
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think about vou liking pretty things. 


Miss Abbie began to struggle against the 
heavy smother of her slumber. 
‘Whatever possessed her,’ marveled the 
man’s voice, “to come out here and do all! this 
for me? She must have dragged down every 
bit of the old furniture out of the attic and set 
it up where it belonged. She’s got all the car- 
pets down, arta the beds made, and everything 
fixed up like—like a real home. She even 
brought out a fancy tablecloth and knives and 
forks and the candlestick. If she was so hurt 
about the socks, what made her do that?” 

‘“‘Mavbe vou’d better ask her,’’suggested the 
lichter voice as with a mighty effort Miss 
Abbie shook herself, forced open her eyes, and 
stood up. 

She was still a bit dazed. In the shadowy 
mist of the hall she could make out only Bur- 
dock’s face and the glow of his eager eyes. 

“ Abbie,” he said. 

“Henrv,” said Miss Abbie, lifting her chin, 
“1 heard what you said just now. I wasn’t 
pretending to be asleep. I couldn’t get awake. 
I want to apologize to you. That’s why I’ve 
been fixing things up a bit for you today. I 
couldn’t do all I should have if there’d been 
time. Some of the floors need finishing, and 
the carpets are most all worn through. Still I 
thought it might look good to you to see the 
house something like the way it ought to be— 
the way it ought to have been all along, only I 
didn’t think about it. I just thought when you 
came to stay out here, a lone man except for 
hired hands, that all you’d care about would 
be a place to sleep and a place to eat. I didn’t 


” 
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‘Abbie, if those socks—” 

“Tt wasn’t the socks altogether. They woke 
me up properly, but I’d been coming to know 
my mistake before that. I—I hope you’ll be 
better satisfied now. Can you get some one to 
take me and Meredee back to town now? It 
must be getting late. Where is Meredee?”’ 

“Out in the kitchen trying to put something 
together that will look good in a dining-room. 
Abbie, you aren’t going to run off and leave me 
now, are you?” 

“I’m sorry to impose upon you,” began Miss 
Abbie stiffly—as stiffly as a wobbly person 
could speak. 

“Abbie!” Burdock seemed to wake up sud- 
denly, too. He moved forward and deliber- 
ately laid hold of Miss Abbie’s hands. And 
Miss Abbie made no fuss. ‘ Abbie, don’t the 
pretty things look good to you, too?” 

“Henry.” sighed Miss Abbie, “I can’t say 
how good they look to me. I’ve been homesick 
for them for years and years. But I knew I 
couldn’t have them. I wouldn’t take them 
into that ugly little house in town. I couldn’t 
have stayed out here alone on the farm, and 
my brothers wouldn’t leave the city.” 

“You can stay out here now, Abbie. That’s 
what I was going to ask you about the other 
night, when you ran away. Abbie, I’ve come 
to know that all the pretty things-in this world 
wouldn’t look good to me without you among 
them. Abbie, I’m no good at talking. Please?” 





SUDDENLY Miss Abbie began to feel faint. 

“Catch me, Henry!” she cried. “I’m fall- 
ing. I declare I’m tired to death. Why, 
Henry, how strong you are!” 

rhe next thing Miss Abbie knew, she was 
sitting in his lap in the great armchair, her 
head cuddled down on his shoulders and his 
strong arms about her. She was faintly con- 
scious of her indecorum, but she didn’t care. 
She had never felt so deliciously comfortable. 

“Oh, Henry,” she murmured drowsily, “can 
you ever forgive me for those terrible socks?” 

‘Forgiving would come mighty easy now,” 
said Henry in his slow, thoughtful way. 

“And we'll make up for those ten years,” 
said Abbie. “We can afford pretty things 
now, can’t we, Henry?” 

“You bet,” said Henry. “The first ugiy 
thing that sneaks into this house gets stepped 
on-—just like that!” 

Bang! went his foot on a thousand-legger. 

P “Oh!” sighed Miss Abbie. “What a no- 
Jon: 

















The illustration shows a buffet supper for the 
woman who is going to give an evening party 
sometime during Christmas week. The cool, 
refreshing salad after the heavy feasting of the 
holidays will be welcomed by everyone. This 
is how you prepare it: Shred 1 small cabbage. 


What Do Your Guests Say 
—afterwards? 


HEN your front door 
closes behind them. 

And they walk down the steps; 
and he says to her: “Well what 
did you think of the supper?” 

What does she say? 

Does she say: “Oh, it was 
all right, I guess.” 

Or does she say: ‘““My, Mar- 
ion always manages to find 
something different; what a 
delicious salad that was!” 


‘Premier 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
Department -B 
NEW YORK 








































Mix with 2 cup chopped celery, 1 tablespoon 
minced onion, 4 cup each of chopped green pep- 
per and cooked beets.- Moisten thoroughly with 
Premier Salad Dressing. Arrange in salad bowl. 
Spread top with Premier Salad Dressing and gar- 
nish with sliced beets and strips of green pepper. 






















You can have memorable 
littie suppers this winter; sup- 
pers that he and she will talk 
about afterwards. 









And you can have them with 
no effort, and at very little cost. 
Just send your name on a pos- 
tal and we will send you the new 
Premier Salad Dressing Book 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” that 
tells just how. It is free. 



































“OA barbarian husband 


discovered, ages ago, how to start a fire. And at once 
he commanded his wife to keep this home fire burning, 

From that day to this, thru many centuries of bar- 
barism and civilization, woman has always been the 
fire-watcher. Even today in kitchens the world over, 
except where there is a “Lorain”, woman watches the 
fire—lest it burn the food she is cooking for her hus- 
band and family. 


Knows her cooking will be a success 


But how different in every kitchen where there is a 
“Lorain”. There the housewife puts food into the oven 
and needs never look at it again until it is delightfully 
done and ready to serve. No fire-watching, no oven- 


slavery, no guessing, no worrying, no “unlucky days”, 


no cooking failures. For “Lorain” controls all oven 
heats and controls them exactly; and whether the oven 
contains bread or cake—or even an entire meal of veg- 
etables, meat and dessert, at one t’me—the housewife 
knows beforehand just when it will be done, and that 
it will be done perfectly. She never has to look. 


Makes good cooks better, all cooks happier 


Some women like to cook, but to some cooking is 
drudgery. “Lorain” makes cooking delightful and sure, 
banishes all thought of drudgery, gives the family 
better food at less trouble to cook it, and makes good 
cooks better and all cooks happier. 


Wonderful, simple, accurate, reliable—that’s “Lorain”. 
We want you to know all about it, and shall be glad 
to have you read, “An Easier Day’ s Work’’, which 
is a most interesting book. Simply mail the coupon 
for your copy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


31 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest makers of gays rangey in the world 
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Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the “Lorain” 


CLARK JEWEL—Geo. M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 


DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION — National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 


Oneeasy turn of the “Lorain” 
red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for any 
kind of oven cooking or 
baking 
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* We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not 
available, but the ‘‘Lorain’’ cannot be used on these 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
31 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free booklet, “An 
Easier Day’s Work.” 


Name 


Address 








City 


State 


Of the six stoves listed above 
my favorite is 
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entering his room, he noticed that a sheet of 
writing-paper had been pinned conspicuously 
to the pillow of his bed. Its evident purpose 
was to attract his attention. On approaching 
it, he saw that the message which it contained 
was printed in large letters and unsigned. It 


“: IF YOU WISH TO SEE HER, FOLLOW 
BUT DO NOT SPEAK TO THE WIDOW.” 

It didn’t make sense. What widow? The 
“her” whom he could see by following the 
widow referred presumably to Santa. But 
who had pinned the sheet of paper to his 
pillow? How had this person gained access 
to his rooms? That morning, when he went 
out, he had locked his door and left his key at 
the hotel desk. He had in his possession con- 
fidential papers of almost state importance. 
If their secrets were shared, he might just as 
well pack up and return to America. His 
sense that he was the storm-center of a con- 
spiracy strengthened. 

Seizing his hat and gloves, he hurried down- 
stairs. He had just time to lodge a complaint 
with the management before keeping his next 
appointment. 

He had alighted from the elevator and was 
about to cross the foyer, when a woman rose 
from a chair near by and passed immediately 
in front of him. He jerked himself up with a 
murmured apology; then he noticed that she 
was gowned in the heaviest widow’s mourning. 
A coincidence, he thought, and yet not so 
very extraordinary! He was proceeding on 
his journey, when his eyes chanced to follow 
her. She had halted uncertainly, as though 
she had forgotten something; by the poise 
of her head, he guessed that behind her veil 
she was gazing at him. More to satisfy his 
curiosity than as the preface to an adventure, 
he also halted. Somewhat ostentatiously he 
drew from his pocket the sheet of note-paper 
which he had found pinned to his pillow. 
Unfolding it, he reread its printed message, 
“IF YOU WISH TO SEE HER, FOLLOW 
BUT DO NOT SPEAK TO THE WIDOW.” 
He looked up. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the veiled figure nodded. He made a step, as 
if to approach her. Instantly she turned and 
passed out. Without further consideration, 
in his eagerness to see what she would do next, 
he followed. 


IV 


HE had expected that outside the hotel, 

in the throng of anonymous traffic, 
she would wait for him. Without giving any 
further sign that she was aware of him, she 
moved quietly through the fashionable crowd 
of Piccadilly and turned into the sunlit leisure 
of St. James Street. The unconscious gaiety 
of her way of walking was strangely out of 
keeping with her garments of bereavement. 
Hindwood’s curiosity was piqued. In a 
shamefaced way he was overwhelmingly in- 
terested. He felt himself capable of a great 
Tomance. For the moment he was almost 
grateful for the annoyances that had presented 
him with so thrilling an opportunity. 

What was he meant to do? The message 
had forbidden him to accost her. He had 
been ordered merely to follow. Crossing to 
the opposite pavement, he hurried his pace 
till he was abreast of her. 

She was young. Her figure was slight and 
upright. She was about the same build as 
Santa, but seeme@l taller. If she were indeed 
Santa, this impression of added height might 
be due to the somberness of her attire. She 
was so carefully veiled that even her hair was 
hidden; there was no feature by which he 
could identify her He tried another experi- 


ment. Recrossing the street to a point some 
distance ahead, he loitered before a shop, 
making a self-conscious pretense of studying 
its wares. He heard the rustle of her crépe 


The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 20) 


as she drew near him. She went by him so 
closely that she almost touched him. He was 
conscious of the faint fragrance of her perfume. 
In the window he caught the dim reflection 
of her figure. At the moment that she was 
immediately behind him, she moved her head 
in a backward gesture, seeming to indicate 
that he should follow. When he turned to 
obey, she was drifting through the September 
sunshine, completely self-absorbed and un- 
noticing. 

Traveling the yard of St. James Palace, she 
entered the Mall. There she hesitated, giving 
him time to catch up with her. A taxi was 
crawling by. She hailed it. Addressing the 
driver, but glancing directly at himself, she 
said in a sweet, distinct voice: 

“Victoria Station. The Brighton platform.” 


V 


AS she Santa? The voice had sounded 

different, yet, had his life depended on 
it, he could not have decided. There was only 
one way of finding out—by joining her on the 
Brighton platform. This would mean missing 
his appointment at the Foreign Office. He 
was prepared to make the sacrifice, but he had 
no guaranty that the chase would end there. 
It was possible that she would still refuse to 
satisfy his curiosity and compel him to accom- 
pany her further. His réle was that of the 
incautious fly. But who was the master- 
spinner of this web in which it was intended 
that he should become entangled? Was it the 
Little Grandmother?, He had asked her 
whether they would meet again. In the light 
of present happenings, her answer took on a 
sinister meaning, ‘“‘Will you want to to- 
morrow?’’ 

As he stood there in the sunshine of the Mall, 
with the thud of fashionable equipages flash- 
ing by, a sullen conviction grew up. within 
him that he was becoming afraid. An empty 
taxi hove in sight. He beckoned. Before it 
had halted, he was standing on the running- 
board. 

“To Victoria Station. The 
platform.” 

The driver took his brevity for a sign that 
a train was to be caught by the narrowest of 


Brighton 


‘margins. He made such speed that they drew 


up against the curb just as the widow’s vehicle 
was departing. She threw him a furtive glance 
from behind her veil, then turned and moved 
away as though he were the completest 
stranger. Imitating her discretion, he fol- 
lowed at a distance. 

Halting before the ticket-office, she produced 
her purse. He edged nearer; it was necessary 
that he should learn her destination. 

“A first-class single to Seafold,” he heard 
her say. 

When his turn came, he repeated her words, 
adding: ‘How long before it starts?” 

“Five minutes,” the clerk told him. 

As he gathered up his change, he was sur- 
prised to observe how little was left out of 
his pound. He had supposed Seafold would 

rove to be asuburb. By the cost of his ticket 
- estimated that it must be a journey of at 
least sixty miles.’ Was it worth the taking? 
Could he return that same evening? He might 
get stranded. If that happened, he was un- 
prepared to spend the night. These con- 
siderations were swept aside when he noticed 
that the widow had once more vanished. 

Accosting a porter, ‘‘ The Seafold platform?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

“Same as the one for Brighton.” 

“That tells me nothing. There’s no luggage. 
Show me.” 

Before he had passed the barrier, he was 
aware that the train was crowded. In third- 
class compartments passengers were standing. 
To discover any one under these circumstances 
would be a labor of paticace. Carriage-doors 
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The Midget Cream Separator 

SKIMIT will get the TOP or BOTTOM milk, which- 
ever the DOCTOR says is best for BABY. 

SKIMIT has the endorsement of GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE and prominent physicians. 

SKIMIT is all metal, there are No CORKS, No 
RUBBER, No PACKING to catch and hold germs. 
It cleans easily and may be STERILIZED by boiling. 

With SKIMIT there is No DIPPING, No POURING. 
No PUMPING One upward pull ofthe phinger starts 
siphon action which quickly removes the TOP milk. 

SKIMIT also gets CREAM for your COFFEE and is 
needed every day in every home. 

Price $1.00 by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


SKIMIT MFG. CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Agents Wanted. 
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DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 





Makes dish- washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 
able copper-steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer's name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25c additional west of Missouri River. 


%* AMMIDON & CO. 
The 45-year-old House 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
. and costume’ Designing during their spare moments 
7 IN TEN WEEKS. 


uy Dress and Costume Design-) 
ers Frequently Earn 


~ $45 to $100 a Week 


Many Start Parlors in | 
Their 0 Own Homes. i 


Cut and 
Mail to 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. T657 
Rochester, N. Y. 







Send me AT ONCE. 
free sample lessons 
from the Home Study 


Every woman who now 
Course here checked 


does plain sewing should 


take up Designing. Cpe Doctening 
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Make Cheerfulness 


Not nearly so hard to keep cheery at 
the day’s thousand and one home 
duties, if your feet are contented. 
Many a reputation for a happy dis- 
position rests on the 


Dr Gdison 
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“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 


To women who are on their feet a 
great deal, the soft cushion insoles of 
these shoes are a blessing. The foot 
rests on the velvety wool felt in per- 
fect ease. Free blood circulation is 
promoted and pressure on sensitive 
foot nerves entirely relieved, 


And the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is 
very attractive; the graceful arch gives 
it style. For outdoor or indoor wear 
it 1s equally desirable. 


Write us today for the new Book of 
Stylesand name of nearest dealer where 
you can try on a pair of Dr. Edison’s. 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Makers of 
“Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 
150 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y, 
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The Vanishing Point 


were being banged and locked. Even at this 
final moment his habitual caution reasserted 
itself. What else but folly could result from 
an adventure so recklessly undertaken? 

The porter caught him by the arm. “’Ere 
you are, mister. in. You’re lucky.” 

No sooner had he squeezed himself into the 
remaining seat than, with a groaning jerk, the 
train started. 


VI 


UCKY! The luckiest thing that could 

have happened to him would have been 
to be left behind. Here he was, following a 
woman whose face he had not seen, to a place 
which, up to a few moments ago, he had not 
known existed. Even to believe that he was 
following her required optimism; he had no 
proof that she was on the train. Probably it 
had been part of her strategy to send him 
scurrying on this fool’s errand, in order that 
her accomplices might be undisturbed while 
they ransacked his rooms in his absence. 

“T’ll make an end of this nonsense,” he told 
himself, “by alighting at the next stopping- 
place.” 

But where was the next stopping-place? He 
glanced along the double row of his fellow- 
passengers, barricaded behind their papers. 
He wanted to ask his question and watched 
for an opportunity. At last, losing ‘patience, 
he nudged the man beside him. 

“Excuse me, sir; I’m a stranger. I’ve made 
amistake. My ticket’s to Seafold, wherever 
that may be, and I—” 

With his nose still glued to the page, the 
man muttered: “That’s all right. You don’t 
need to worry. It’s where you’re going.” 

“But it isn’t all right,” Hindwood con- 
tradicted with a shade of annoyance. “I 
don’t want to go to Seafold; I want to return 
to London. What I’m trying to ask you is 
where can I get out?” 

“Lewes, if you think it’s worth while.” 

“Why shouldn’t I think it’s worth while?” 

The paper rustled testily and was raised a 
few inches higher. “Because Lewes is almost 
at Seafold. It’s the junction where you 
change—the one and only stop between here 
and Brighton.” 

Turning away disgustedly, he watched the 
swiftly-changing landscape. Everything that 
met his eyes was beautiful, with a domestic, 
thought-out, underlying tenderness. It had 
all been planned, that was what he felt, by the 
loving labor of countless generations. In a 
homeless man like himself, the sight created 
a realization of forlornness. He had traveled 
five continents and had planted his affections 
nowhere. It was the same with his human 
relations. He could reckon his acquaintances 
by the thousand, yet there was no one to whom 
he was indispensably dear. By a mental transi- 
tion, the implication of which he scarcely ap- 
preciated, he began to think of Santa. 

They were slowing down. He was surprised 
to discover that an hour had gone by. The 
man at his side folded up his paper. Now 
that they were about to part, he considered 
it safe to be friendly. 

“We're coming into Lewes,” he said with a 
smile. ‘The Seafold train will be waiting just 
across the platform. You can’t miss it.” 

Hindwood thanked him brusquely. 

What to do next? If he were fortunate in 
catching an express, he could be in London in 
time to dine. As he stepped out, he saw the 
Seafold local waiting. What good would it 
do him to go to Seafold? Yet to quit now 
would be humiliatingly unadventurous. He 
was moving slowly towards the stair, when he 
was arrested by a voice. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind? 
me to drop it.” 

He turned sharply. She was leaning out 
of a carriage window which he was in the act 
of passing. 

Without giving him time to question, she 


It was stupid of 


explained: “My ticket—it slipped fr , 
hand. There it is behind you." ™ 
The moment he had stooped and returned 
it, she withdrew herself. It had happened so 
quickly that he had had no chance to guess 
at the features behind the heavy veil. With 
a promptitude of decision which almost 
deceived himself, as though he had never 
harbored any other intention, he opened the 
door and clambered into the carriage next 
to hers. 1 

“That’s that,” he thought, smiling toler. 
antly at his relieved sense of satisfaction. 
And then, “It was no accident. She saw that 
I was giving up the chase. She did it to keep 
me going. What’s her game?” 

Whatever her game was, he was well on the 
road to enlightenment. The engine was puffing 
through a valley, across salt-marshes inter. 
sected by dykes and sluggish streams, where 
derelict boats lay sunken in the mud and rot- 
ting among the wild-flowers. Grazing sheep 
made the quiet plaintive with their cries, 
Gulls, disturbed by the train’s impetuous 
onrush, rose and drifted lazily into the peace 
that slumbered further inland. Of a sudden, 
with a gesture of exaltation, the gleaming 
chalk-cliffs of the coast leaped into sight and 
beyond them the full flash of the Channel. 

He was clamorous with excitement. Curi- 
osity beat masterfully on the door of the 
future. He had to find out. Why had he 
been brought here? What had Santa to do 
with it? Who was the woman in the next 
compartment? 


HEY had halted several times. Each time 
he had watched carefully to see whether 
she was eluding him. Again their speed was 
slackening. They were entering a little, 
sandy town, dotted with red-brick villa: 
bleached by the wind and sun. — He caught 
glimpses between the houses of a battered 
esplanade, of concrete breakwaters partly 
destroyed, of a pebbly beach alternately 
sucked down and quarrelsomely hurled back 
by the waves. Over all hung the haunting 
fragrance of salt, and gorse, and wild thyme. 
They had come to a standstill. Passengers 
were climbing out and greeting friends. A 
porter flung wide the door of his carriage, 
shouting, “Seafold! Seafold!” Seeing him 
seated there, he added, “ Train goes no further.” 
Having watched her alight, he followed. 
She was a few paces ahead, picking her way 
daintily through the crowd. Again she was 
all discretion and gave no hint that she had 
noticed him. Outside the gate, cabmen 
offered themselves for hire. She shook her 
head denyingly and passed on with her 
tripping step. Not until the station had been 
left behind did he remember that he ought to 
have enquired at what times the trains de- 
parted for London. Too late! His im- 
mediate business was keeping her in sight. 
With the unhesitating tread of one familiar 
with her surroundings, she chose what seemed 
to be the most important street. It was nar- 
row and flanked by little, stooping cottages, 
most of which had been converted into shops 
which cater to the needs of tourists. It was 
the end of the season. A few remaining 
visitors were sauntering aimlessly up and down. 
Natives, standing in groups, had the appear- 
ance of being fishermen. Some of them nodded 
to her respectfully; without halting, she passed 
them with a pleasant word. At the bottom 
of the street she turned into a road, paralleling 
the sea-front, which led through a waste o! 
turf and sand into the wgnd-swept uplands 
of the open country. Just where the country 
met the town there stood a lath-and-plaster 
house, isolated, facing seaward, creeper- 
covered, surrounded by high hedges. It was 
more pretentious than any he had seen as yet. 
Giving no sign that she was aware she was 
followed, she pushed open the rustic gate, 
yassed up the red-tiled path, produced a 
rere th, and admitted herself. There, 10 
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And ten days—these delightful effects 


This offers you ten days’ enjoyment of a 
new teeth-cleaning method. 


It is used by careful people nearly all 
the world over. Authorities advise it. 
Leading dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption, 


This test will let you see and feel how 
much it means to you. It will surprise and 
delight you. Please accept it. 


To combat film on teeth 


One object is to fight the film on teeth— 
that viscous coat you feel. Film is ever- 
present, ever-forming. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 


_Some escapes the tooth brush, some re- 
sists it. Old brushing methods left much of 
it intact. So nearly everyone has suffered 
from some film attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


‘Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which meets in five ways modern 
dental requirements. Approved by authorities, and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


That is why so many teeth fail to glisten 
as they should. 


Film holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. That is 
why decay starts in so many well-brushed 
teeth. 


Film breeds millions of germs. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
That disease, as a result, has become alarm- 
ing in extent 


Very few people escape 


Very few people have escaped these film- 
caused troubles. Despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


So dental science long has sought a way to 
fight that film. That research has dis- 
covered two effective methods. Ample 
tests have proved them. Nearly all the 
world over now those methods are accepted 
and employed. 


Both are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepvsodent—a scientific tooth paste, based 
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on modern knowledge. With Pepsodent, 
one may apply those film combatants sev- 
eral times a day. 


What else must be done 


Science also finds that we should daily 
bring some aids to Nature. 


The saliva contains a starch digestant, 
designed to digest starch deposits. Other- 
wise they may gum the teeth, ferment there 
and form acid. 


The saliva contains alkalis, designed to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. But, with modern diet, both these 
forces are generally too weak. 


Authorities have decided that the tooth 
paste should increase them. So Pepsodent 
multiplies that starch digestant and multi- 
plies the alkalis. It does this in a natural 
way with every application. 


Thus Pepsodent fights film-coats, starch 
and acids as no other way has done. To 
people all about you it has brought a new 
conception of what clean teeth mean. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 393, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Good Queen Bess they called her, 


this amazing woman in whose 


reign the genius of Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Spencer flowered. 
She was a bit vain and dressed 
elaborately. 


And yet if she were alive today 
she could walk down Fifth Avenue 
unnoticed. If you saw her on 
Michigan Boulevard, on the 
Champs Elysees, at Hyde Park, 
Newport, Palm Beach or Atlantic 
City, you would very likely notice 
her only as a well-dressed woman. 


Her temperament might be the 
same as it was, her enormous 
power invested in her will, and yet 
she would resemble Mrs. Lydig 
Hoyt or the Princesse de Lancigny 
Lucinge. 

It is publicity that does that— 
publicity which makes smart 


If Queen Elizabeth were alive today 


women all over the world dress in 
a manner which proclaims their 
smartness, giving them individ- 
uality and yet all reflecting the 
same fashion keynote. 


It is the sort of publicity which is 
found in Good Housekeeping’s — 
fashion pages, the advance news 
from the foremost designers in 
Paris and New York, the correct 
illustrations; it is the advertising 
in Good Housekeeping—the ad- 
vertising of America’s greatest 
manufacturers of women’s wear- 
ing apparel. 

A well-dressed world is a brighter 
world, a jollier world, and Good 
Housekeeping is using its enor- 
mous resources, its complete fash- 
ion offices here and abroad, the 
services of its staff of authorities, 
to further this end. 


This is the fifth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you. 
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the bare stretch of road, having lured him all 
the way from London, without a single back- 
ward glance or 5 Ap that would betray 
her recognition of his presence, she left him. 


VII 


a just what I might have expected,” he said 
aloud. 

“Did you speak ter me, mister?” 

He swung round to find a freckled, bare- 
legged urchin gazing up at him. 

“T didn’t. Who are you?” 

“A caddy from them links over there.” 
He pointed a grubby finger along the road to 
where, half a mile away, the level of the sea- 
shore swept up into a bold, green headland. 

“Then I guess you’re the sort of boy I’m 
looking for. Who lives in this house?” 

“ 4 Madam Something or other. ’Er name 
sounds Russian.” 

“What does she look like?” 

“Dunno. She’s a widder and covers ’erself 
up. Not but what she ’as gentlemen friends 
as visits ’er.” 

“You seem a sharp boy. Can you tell me 
how long she’s lived here?” 

“Maybe a year; off and on, that’s hersay. I 
don’t recolleck.” 

“Ts she by herself?” 

“There’s an old woman in the garden some- 
times as looks a ’undred. She wears a white 
hanky tied round ’er ’ead.” 

“T think that’s all I want to ask you. 
Here’s something for you. Oh, yes, do you 
happen to know about the trains to London?” 

“The last one’s gorn, mister, if that’s what 
yer means. It’s the one that our gents at the 
golf-links aims ter catch.” 

“Then I’m out of luck. Good evening, 
sonny, and thank you for your information.” 

The bare legs showed no signs of departing; 


_ the freckled face still gazed up. 


“What’s interesting you? My way of speak- 
ing? I’m an American.” 

The boy shook his head. “We ’ad Canadian 
soldiers ’ere during the war; they’re pretty 
near Americans.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Tt’s that you’re the second gent today ter 
slip me a shilling for telling ’im about this 
‘ouse. And it’s somethink else.” He sank his 
voice to a whisper. “Don’t look round. 
There’s been some one a-peeking from be’ind a 
bedroom winder most of the time as we’ve been 
talkin’. I’d best be goin’. Good evenin’, 
mister.”’ 

Not to attract attention by loitering, Hind- 
wood set off at a businesslike pace down the 
toad toward the headland. As he drew 
further away from the house, he walked more 
slowly; he was trying to sort out his facts. 
The woman who lived there had a Russian 
name. Santa Gorlof! She dressed like a 
widow. That would be to disguise herself. 
The news about the gentlemen friends who 
visited her was quite in keeping with the 
character which the Major had bestowed on 
her, but not at all welcome. She had lived 


' there for a year, off and on. Her companion 
. was an old woman, nearly a hundred—the 
: Little Grandmother! But who was this man 


who earlier in the day had bribed the boy 
that he might obtain precisely the same infor- 
mation? He reminded himself that the police 
were hunting for her. The man might be a 
detective. If justice had already run her to 
earth, Seafold was the last place in which he 
ought to be found. If the boy had been accu- 
rate about the trains, there was no escape till 


_ the morning. Even though he were to hire an 


automobile, he would be placing his visit to 
Seafold on record. Self-preservation rose up 
rampant. What a fool he’d been to involve 
himself in so perilous an affair! 

And yet, once more and for a last time, he 
longed to see Santa’s face. Why was it? Was 
it because her hearsay wickedness fascinated 
him? It was not because he loved her. It 
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was not to gratify morbid curiosity—at least aut Sinay yee 


not entirely. Perhaps it was. because he pitied 
her and, against his will, discovered a certain 
grandeur in her defiance. She had played a 
lone hand. Like a beast of prey in the jungle, 
she was surrounded; at this moment she must 
be listening for the stealthy tread of those who 
were encompassing her destruction, yet she 
had not lost her cunning. She was fighting 
to the end. Probably this time, as when the 
firing-squad waited for her in the woods of 
Vincennes, she was planning to employ a man 
as her substitute—hzmself. The fact remained 
that in her desperate need, she had appealed 
to him for help. There was the barest chance 
that she was innocent—a victim of false- 
appearing circumstances. He wanted to 
judge her for himself by tearing aside the 
widow’s veil and gazing on her destroying 
beauty. 

Turning off the road, he struck across the 
links, climbing toward the towering headland. 
The wind, coming in gusts, rustled the parched 
gorse and brittle fronds of bracken. Behind 
his back the sun was setting, flinging a level 
bar of gold across the leaden sea. In sudden 
lulls, when the wind ceased blowing, the air 
pulsated with the rhythmic cannonading of 
waves assaulting the wall of cliffs. When he 
listened intently, he could hear the ha-ha of 
their cheering and their sullen moan as they 
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ENERATIONS of the 
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were beaten back. It was strange to think 


that two weeks ago he had been in New York, 
intent on nothing but acquiring a fortune. 


Women had not troubled him. Why should he 


now permit this woman, chance-met on shi 
board, to divert him—a woman who could 
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never be closer to him? 

He had reached the summit of the promon- 
tory. Etched against the sky-line, his figure 
must be visible for miles around. The sun 
sank lower, vanished. 

Gazing through the clear atmosphere, far 
below him he could discern every detail of the 
house to which he had been tempted. It 
looked a fitting nest for an old poet. It held 
no hint of terror. At the same time it was 
strategically well situated for occupants who 
wished to keep an eye on all approaches. 

He had been watching for any sign of move- 
ment, when a curious thing happened. Though 
no figure appeared, from one of the upper 
windows a white cloth was fluttered. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand. The signal was 
repeated. He tapped his breast and pointed, 
as much as to say, “Shall I come?” The 
cloth was shaken vigorously. On repeating 
the experiment, he obtained the same result. 
When he nodded his head in assent, the flut- 
tering ended. 

So every step of his progress had been ob- 
served by some one spying through a telescope 
from behind the curtained windows! The first 
moment he had afforded an opportunity by 
looking back, the signaling had commenced. 
That so much secrecy should be employed 
seemed to betoken that Santa’s case was 
desperate. That she should have run the risk 
of tempting him down from London must mean 
that he possessed some peculiar facility for 
rendering her a much needed service. 

The imminence of the danger, both to her 
and to himself, was emphasized by this latest 
precaution. She had not dared to admit-him to 
the house or even to acknowledge his presence, 
until she had made certain that he, in his turn, 
was not followed. 
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HIS thought, that he might be followed, 
filled him with an entirely new sensation; it 
peopled every clump of gorse and bed of bracken 
with possible unseen enemies. The rustling 
of the wind, the cry of a sea-bird, made him 
turn alertly, scanning with suspicion every 
hollow and mound of the wild, deserted land- 
scape. It seemed unwise to allow his actions 
to announce his intentions too plainly. What 
his intentions were he was not very certain. 
His immediate inclination was to shake him- 
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self free from the whole mysterious complica- 
tion. 

Continuing his ramble, he assumed a care- 
less gait, descending the further side of the 
promontory and bearing always slightly inland, 
so that his course might lead back eventually 
to the road from which he had departed. As 
dusk was gathering, he found himself entering 
an abandoned military camp. The bare hut- 
ments, with their dusty windows and padlocked 
doors, stretched away in seemingly endless 
avenues of ghostly silence. The Maple Leaf, 
painted on walls and sign-boards, explained the 
| village boy’s reference to Canadian soldiers. 
He ‘had reached the heart of it, when he was 
possessed by the overpowering ‘sensation that 
| human eyes were gazing at him. Pulling 
| himself up, he glanced back across his shoulder, 
| crooking his arms to ward off a blow. Realiz- 

ing what he was doing, he relaxed and stared 

deliberately about him. Nothing! No sign 
| of life! Yet the certainty remained that human 
eyes were watching. 
|  “Nerves!”’ he muttered contemptuously. 
| It was dark when, leaving the camp, he 
struck the road. Stars were coming out. 
‘Far away along the coast the distant lights 
of a harbor blinked and twinkled. He hur- 
ried his steps. His mind was made up. He 
would get something to eat in Seafold, dis- 
cover a garage, hire a carand be back in London 
by midnight. To confirm his will in this de- 
cision, he began making plans for the morrow. 

To enter the town he had to pass the house. 
As its bulk gathered shape, his feet moved 
more slowly. Long before he came opposite 
| it, he had caught the fragrance of the myrtle 
| in its hedges. The windows which looked his 
| way were shrouded. -He paused for a moment 
| ou‘side the rustic gate. He was saying g z00d-by 
| toadventure. He was too old. His season for 

pardonable folly was ended. The prose of 
life had claimed him. 

Prolonging the pretence of temptation, he 
pushed open the gate. A hand touched his— 
a woman’s. The desire to play safe faded. 
Weakly capitulating, he allowed himself to 
be led up the path and across the shadowy 
| threshold. The door of the darkened house 
closed behind him. She was slipping the bolts 
| into place. 
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This book is the product of the 
-Departrnent of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping which tests recipes and 
evolves new methods of cookery in 
a well-equipped laboratory kitchen. E listened. He could not see her face— 
only the blurred outline of her figure. 
| Except for the sound of her movements, the 

silence was unbroken. At the end of a passage, 
| leading from the hall, a streak of gold escaped 
along the carpet. 

“Santa!” 

No answer. 

“Santa, why have you brought me?”’ 

Gliding past him down the passage, she 
darted into the lighted room, leaving the door 
ajar behind her. He followed gropingly. As 
he entered, he was momentarily confused by 
the sudden change from darkness. 

She was addressing him in a small, strained 
voice. ‘“There’s no need to be afraid.” 

He looked about him, searching for the 
inspirer of fear. There was no one save them- 
selves. Then he noticed how she trembled. She 
was making a brave effort to appear collected, 
but it was plain that she was wild with terror. 
Her eyes were wide and dilated. She stood on 
the defensive, backed against the fireplace, 
as though she were expecting violence. Her 
right hand was in advance of her body. It 
held something which caught the glow of the 
flames—a nickel-plated revolver, cocked and 
ready for immediate action. His reception 
was so different from anything he had antic- 
ipated that he stared with an amused expres- 
sion of enquiry. 

At last he asked, ‘‘ You knew from the start 
that I thought you were Santa?” 

Biting her lip to prevent herself from crying 
she nodded. Far from being Santa, she was 
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The Vanishing Point 


fair as any Dane, with China-blue-eyes and 
the complexion of a wild rose. He noted the 
little wisps of curls which made a haze of gold 
about her forehead. She wore turquoise car- 
rings. They were her only adornment. She 
herself was a decoration. She was like a 
statue of the finest porcelain, so flawless that 
she seemed unreal. Had it not been for her 
widow’s mourning, he would have said that 
she was untouched by passionate experience. 
She had an appearance of provoking innocence, 
which made the paleness of her beauty ardent 
as a flame. 

Spea rking quietly, “I’m not easily fright- 
ened,” he said; “and you, while you keep me 
covered with that revolver, have no reason to 
be afraid. Any moment you choose you can 
kill me—you’ve only to press the trigger.” 

Tears of horror sprang into her eyes. “But 
I don’t want to kill you.” 

“Then why don’t you lay it aside?” 

“Because—” She gazed at him appealingly. 
“Because I’m alone. I may need it to protect 
myself.” 

“From me? No. I should think you can 
see that.” 


W: AS the house really empty? He listened. 

It was possible that some one might steal 
up from behind. He did not dare to turn. His 
only chance of preventing her from shooting 
him was by keeping her engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

“Tf you feel this way, why did you go to 
such elaborate pains to force me to visit you to- 
night? You must have known that I didn’t 
want tocome. It isn’t I who have intruded.” 
He smiled cheerfully. “At the risk of appear- 
ing rude, I’ll be frank with you. When you 
crossed my path at the Ritz, I was on the point 
of keeping a most important engagement. 
When I followed you out of the hotel, it was 
because of a message I’d found pinned to my 
pillow, ‘Follow the widow.’ So it wasn’t you 
in particular that I was following; I'd have 
followed any widow. I expected that you'd 
speak to me as soon as we were in the street. 
I’d no intention of giving up my appointment. 
You didn’t; you led me on, further and further, 
a step ata time. I don’t mind telling you that 
when I found myself in the train, I was ex- 
tremely annoyed. By the time I'd arrived 
at Lewes, I’d fully made up my mind to 
abandon the chase. Then you spoke to me. 
I’d wasted so much of my afternoon that I 
didn’t» like being beaten. You’d roused my 
curiosity. Here in Seafold, you dodged me 
and left me standing in the road like a dummy. 
That used up the fag-end of my patience. I 
was mad clean through. I didn’t care if I 
never saw you again. When you signaled me 
on the headland, I signaled back that I was 
coming. I wasn’t. I was tired of being led 
on and eluded. When you caught me at the 
gate, I was flirting with temptation, but I’d 
already laid my plans to be back in London 
by midnight. So you see you can scarcely 
blame me for being here. The shoe’s on the 
other foot entirely. You’ve put me to great 
inconvenience merely to tell me, it would scem, 
that you don’t want to shoot me.” 

“7 don’t.” ; 

“Then why not throw the thing away? 
You’re far more scared of it than I am.” 

““Because I may have to use it.” 

“On whom?” 


“SOU. 
“Why?” 
A sweet, slow smile turned up the edges of 
her mouth. ““My orders were to keep you 


here, if once I’d managed to persuade you 
inside.” 
He laughed outright. ‘You hate having 
me, and you’d hate me to go. Isn’t that the 
way the land lies? I’m more or less in the same 
fix: I didn’t want to come, and I don’t want 
to stay. The fact remains that we’re both 
here. Why not make the best of it? If 
you'll stop brandishing that weapon, I’ll feel 
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much more comfortable. I’m not trying to 


escape.” 

“You might.” 

For the first time he dared to shift his 

sition. ‘Don’t be alarmed,” he warned her. 
“That’s easier. I was stiff. Now, if you'll 
listen, I’ve a proposal to make. You’re 
treating me like a burglar, which isn’t fair. 
You may know, but I’ve not the least idea how 
long you intend to hold me prisoner. I guess 
you're waiting for some one else to arrive, but 
that’s neither here not there. Before the 
third person comes, you may have shot me—of 
course, by accident. Revolvers go off if you 
keep them too long pointed. You know 
nothing about firearms, and I’m beginning to 
be rather fond of life. Here’s what I propose: 
if you'll put it away, I'll give you my parole 
not to come within two yards of you or to 
attempt to escape. If I want my parole back, 
you shall have a full five minutes notice.” 

“Tf I thought that I could trust you—” 

“Vou can. Is ita bargain?” 

Without answering, placing her weapon on 
the mantelpiece, she turned her back on him. 
She seemed waiting to hear him advance into 
the room. He did not stir. 

“What is it, Mr. Hindwood?” 

“Tt’s that I’ve just remembered one thing 
for which our armistice has not provided. 
You’d better pick up your gun again. It’s 
that I haven’t dined. I wonder whether 
you'd let me into the village—” 

He left his sentence ynended. He sud- 
denly perceived that she was shaken with 
sobbing. In his concern, he forgot his com- 
pact as to distance and hurried over to her 
side. She swung round, her face blinded with 
tears. As she stumbled past him, she mut- 
tered: 

“You’ve beaten me. You're not afraid. I 
couldn’t shoot you now if I wanted.” 


Ix 


TIPTOEING to the threshold, he turned the 
handle and peeped into the passage. As 
before, everything was in darkness. 

He was free to go. There was nothing to 
stop him—nothing except his honor. It was 
easy to argue that even his honor did not 
prevent him. He had canceled his parole 
when he had reopened negotiations by telling 
her to pick up her revolver. She had left it 
behind her on the mantel-shelf. He took it 
in his hand and examinedit. It was a repeater. 
Every chamber was loaded. He whistled 
softly—so she had meant business! Setting 
the hammer at_ half-cock, he slipped the 
weapon in his pocket. He was master of the 
situation now. 

Why didn’t he go? Two hours of steady 
driving, three at the most, and he could be in 
London. He reminded himself that at this 
very moment his private papers might be in 
the process of being ransacked. What if they 
were? The possibility left him utterly indif- 
ferent. He couldn’t save them after the lapse 
of another three hours. 

No, the truth was that since his voyageon’ 


(To be continued ) 


Synopsts of Earlier Instalments 


WOMEN had had little place in the life of 
Philip Hindwood, American financier. It 

was almost with reluctance that he admitted 
the charm of his shipboard companion, Santa 
Gorlof, a mysterious personage with something 
oriental in her eyes and smile. But whena rival 
appeared, Prince Rogovich, his whole domi 
nating personality rose to meet the challenge. 
They were all three to leave the boat at 
Plymouth. At the moment of departure the 
Prince seemed to have vanished. Foul play 
was in Hindwood’s mind at once. But Santa 
seemed unconscious that she might be suspect- 
ed. She made frantic love to Hindwood, but 
he was cautious. Then she, too, disappeared 


The Vanishing Point 


the Ryndam all the emphases of his life were 
becoming altered. The importance of money 
and power no longer seemed paramount. After 
nearly forty years of living, he had awakened 
to the fact that it was women who shed a 
radiance of glamour in an otherwise gloomy 
world, Of all human adventures they were 
the most enthralling and the least certain of 
rewarding. 

It was curiosity that had enticed him into 
his present entanglement; his curiosity had 
yet to be satisfied. With a revolver in his 
pocket, he felt that he now possessed the 
means of extracting the right answers to his 
questions. He had suffered mild inconve- 
niences, but so far he hadn’t done so badly. 
He had established mysterious relations with 
two beautiful women. One of them was 
already under the same roof; the other, he 
believed, was momentarily expected. He 
began to figure himself as a poet, a dreamer, a 
potential storm-center of romance. 

“And all because she has blue eyes!’ he 
hinted. 

Then he remembered that Santa’s eyes were 
gray, and that up to the last half-hour it had 
been Santa whom he had supposed that he 
was following. ~~ 

He gazed about him, making an inspection 
of the room, trying to guess at the characters 
of its inhabitants. It was square and small. 
Its walls were lined ceiling-high with shelves 
overloaded with books of a learned appearance. 
A work-basket stood on a mahogany desk 
with mending, scissors, and reels of cotton 
strewn near it. A piano had been crushed into 
a corner, looking flippantly out of place amid 
these scholarly surroundings. Below the man- 
tel-shelf was a rack containing a row of pipes. 
Set about wherever a space allowed were vases 
of freshly cut flowers. ; 

The contradictions of the room suggested 
that it had once been a man’s den, but had 
now been taken over by a woman. This 
seemed to indicate that the owner of the house 
was actually a widow. 

Almost the whole of the wall confronting the 
door was occupied by a tall French window, 
which opened directly on a lawn. Shrubs 
grew waist-high about it. Instinct told him 
that this was the likeliest approach for the 
other person, by whose orders his kidnapping 
had been plotted. He felt convinced that this 
person would prove to be a woman, but he 
was taking no chances. With the night behind 
her, she could spy on him for hours without 
being detected. She might be spying on 
him now. 

Assuming a listless manner, he seated him- 
self to one side of the fireplace. Out of the 
tail of his eye, without seeming to do so, he 
watched the shadowy panes. His right hand was 
thrust into his pocket, gripping the revolver. 

After the lapse of some minutes, he heard in 
the passage the widow’s returning footsteps. 
Outside the door she halted, fumbling at the 
handle. Giving up the attempt, she called 
to him to open. Just as he was rising, a face, 
tense with eagerness, lifted itself out of the 
bushes, peering in on him. 


with someone who called for her in a motor. 

Arrived at his London hotel, Hindwood 
found himself questioned by reporters. Last 
of all came a man from the Secret Service, 
claiming to be Santa’s husband. He said he 
had found her dancing in an Indian temple, 
rescued her, and married her. All went well 
until the death of their child, murdered by a 
native servant. The native in her returned. 
She killed the man. The scandal was hushed, 
but Santa had to leave India. Since, she had 
been a notorious dancer and an international 
spy, who had counted her victims by the score. 

In spite of these revelations Hindwood prom- 
ised to himself that he would never betray her. 


























At Last-a Safe 





TEP-LADDERS, along with mice 
and lightning, have always been 
woman’s aversion, and justly so. 
There had not been a real safety 
improvement in step-ladders in 2,000 
years, until TUCKAWAY came. 
Here, at last, is a truly safe ladder — 
staunch, steady and true when needed, 
which tucks away in any out-of-the- 
way corner when its 
work is done. Open, 
from its top step you 
can reach a twelve 
foot ceiling; closed, 
TUCKAWAY occu- 
pies only 16 square 
inches of floor space. 
It weighs approx- 
imately 15 pounds, 
but 1,000 pounds 
pressure can’t break \ 
its trussed construction of oak 
and steel, 
TUCKAWAY is the only guar- 
anteed folding step-ladder. It 
is endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Tribune and Modern 
Priscilla Institutes; and by safe- 
ty engineers everywhere. 
Tuckaway stands 52 inches open, 29 
x744x52 inches folded. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct—check 
or money order—and TUCKAWAY of 
will be shipped collect express, parcel io ad 
post or freight. 
Price: $6.95 plain, $7.20 rubber bases 


West of Mississippi: $7.20 and $7.45 


TSSRHWAY 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


Literature upon request 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway —Dept. C—New York City 


ARN ALL TREE SREY 


In using advertisements see page 4 14! 











Step Ladder! 































































Take only 
Dim-a-lite 


NOW the conver- 

ience of regulating 
your electric lights. Ask 
for DIM-A-LITE. It 
screws into any socket 
and fits any lamp. 
Guard against disap 
pointment—make sure 
that it is DIM-A-LITE. 
Imitation is flattery but 
you want service. DIM- 
A-LITE carries an un- 
limited guarantee. 


Wirr Company’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 


—DIM-ALINNE 


For Sale Everywhere 


January 1922 Good Housekeeping 








The Facts of Fish 


(Continued from page 56) 


In order to appreciate the value of fish as a 
food, the housewife must understand the place 
it fills in her diet. Pound for pound, fish and 
meat offer the same properties as muscle and 
tissue builders. Fish, like meat, is high in 
protein, and the valuable mineral salts are 
supplied by lettuce, endive, celery, cucumbers, 
cold slaw, tomatoes, etc., all of which combine 
especially well with fish and aid in forming a 
balanced ration. The starches are provided by 
bread, potatoes, or rice, which may be served 
with or during the meal. The flavor char- 
acteristic of fish demands something tart, 
hence the use of lemon, French and Russian 
salad dressings, tomatoes, tart sauces, etc., in 
connection with this food. 

In visiting the markets the housewife will nat- 
urally demand fresh fish. This can not possi- 
bly be construed to mean, in many instances, 
fish just brought from the water, but it does 
mean fish that answer the following tests: Eyes 
full, gills red, flesh firm, scales bright, fins stiff 

The housewife should insist upon the frozen 
fish remaining in its frozen state until it reaches 
her hands. The cold storage plants meet a real 
need, and there are many good reasons for 
using the frozen articles. The consumer should 
understand its excellent food value and get the 
frozen fish frozen and thaw it out in cold water 
in her own kitchen. - 

Having identified a fish in season and under- 
standing the price and having appreciated its 
food value in its fresh or frozen state, try to pre- 
pare the fish as palatably and attractively as 
possible. Remember that the housewife who 
fails to prepare, season, and decorate a fish 
properly, thus tempting both palate and eye, 
has failed in her part of the fish industry as 
sadly as the dealer—of whose unwholesome 
fish shop she quite justly complains—has 
failed in his understanding of the profitable 
reaction of a purchaser to a clean and attractive 
shop. It’s a matter of psychology, and we 
Americans are very sensitive to it. 

In preparing fish keep the following points in 
mind. All fish needs some seasoning; highly 
flavored varieties such as shad, _bluefish, 
salmon, bonito, fresh and other mackerels, need 
comparatively little seasoning; more or less 
tasteless fish such as hake, haddock, and 
pollock need high seasoning. Juicy or oily 
fish such as shad, bluefish, the mackerels, 
salmon, etc., need but little fat in their prep- 
aration, whereas the dryer fishes such as had- 
dock, hake, whiting, small cod, flounder, and 
pollock require the use of much fat in cooking. 
Fish should be thoroughly cooked, though not 
dried out; baste both broiling and baking fish. 
Fish is cooked when the flakes separate easily 
when tested with a fork. 


When in doubt as to the method of prepara. 
tion, the following suggestions may prove of 
help. In each case, the manner of preparation 
first mentioned is given preference. 

Small to medium-sized fish, such as smelts, 
trout, whitings, tomcods, butterfish, white and 
yellow perch, small catfish, porgies, ete, 
should be fried or broiled. : 

Medium-sized fish should be baked whole 
planked or plain, broiled when: split, boiled 
whole or in pieces, or steamed, according to 
size and firmness of. flesh. This applies to 
market cod, haddock, small salmon. bluefish, 
some mackerel, etc. y 

Large fish may be baked, planked or boiled in 
pieces, and fried or broiled as steaks. This is 
true of the halibut, large cod, tuna and sword 
fish. an 

Almost any fish may be filleted, cither at 
home or by the dealer, thus taking away the 
objections to fish because of the bones. These 
bones, which contain nourishment, may be 
used as the basis for soups, chowders, sauces, 
and so on. 

Hard and soft shell crabs, lobster, and cray- 
fish admit of a variety of preparations and are 
invariably cooked alive. 

Hard and soft shell clams, oysters, mussels, 
escallops, periwinkles, etc., are eaten raw, 
cooked, and pickled. 

Canned salmon, tuna fish, yellow tail, oysters, 
clams, shrimp, shad roe, lobster and crab meat, 
also salted cod, smoked and pickled herring, 
finnan haddie (smoked haddock), ‘smoked 
sturgeon, sardines in oil, and caviar (sturgeon 
roe), are among the many kinds of prepared fish 
that one may find in the grocery, the deli- 
catessen, and occasionally the fish shop. See 
that the cans are not bulged, and sample the 
odor of the contents before serving. Do not 
use goods. which. have a_ strong odor or 
bitter taste. Great care is used in the prep- 
aration of these goods, and*they may be 
used—heeding these precautions—with great 
profit. 

Some fish are best when served with sauces. 
White sauce, cucumber sauce, tartare and 
tomato sauces-are but a few of the most popular 
among the many tasty sauces possible. 

The conventional garnishing of parsley and 
lemon may be enriched by cut hard-cooked eggs, 
lettuce leaves, slices of beets or carrots notched, 
a few stuffed olives split, or slices of tomatoes 
placed at intervals about the dish. 

If the foregoing suggestions are observed, the 
housewife is doing much toward _ placing fish on 
the American menu. As the result of much re- 
search, I am convinced that the balance of, 
power to bring about desired conditions rests 
with the housewife. 


The Ship in the Bottle 


(Continued from page 14) 


without straining, but rather dreamily 
searched the fog. 

He watched her in strange excitement. 
“What does she see, what does she see?” he 
thought. ‘How piercing are children’s eyes!” 

Again the horn sadly sounded, and the un- 
seen bell tolled, this time nearer still. A ship 
was passing in the white smother, passing fast. 
A third time the horn sounded, and the bell. 
And as if she now saw, as if most clearly she 
saw in this fluid density so impenetrable of his 
eyes, the child stretched full height, smiling a 
sweet, wild smile, and waved her hand. 

The horn sounded once more, this time far 
away, and the vibrance of the bell came once 
more faintly. 

And this was the last time. They stood a 
moment side by side, immobile in the muffled 
silence. She turned to him in the way of one 
owing an explanation. 


“It was Ives-Marie,” she said simply. 

“Beauty!” he chided. 

But she seemed not to understand him. 
“He was waving his hand. I knew he-would 
be there to tell me goodby. He is coming 
back to me, daddy. Coming back to me when 
he is a big ship captain!” : 

The father, feeling the realities slipping 
away from him, and eager to question, yet felt 
himself held back by something within him. 
By an invincible scruple; by something like an 
awe. “A child’s play-life is sacred,” he thought. 
“It is white and sacred. And the old, such 
as I, the soiled and ugly and hardened, must 
enter only on tiptoe—or far better not enter 
at all—but stand on the threshold, yearning 
but afraid.” 

And so he asked nothing, and after a little 
while the two, hand in hand, walked back 
across the downs toward the light of home. 








